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Preface 


Many  of  the  precepts  of  public  speaking  are  as  old  as  the 
beginnings  of  science  and  art,  but  research  within  the  last 
thirty  years  has  brought  new  viewpoints  to  the  field.  This 
book  therefore  retains  a  conventional  framework  while  in- 
corporating the  conclusions  of  the  latest  available  research. 
Much  new  material  appears,  particularly  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  ethical  appeal,  confidence,  and  operational 
reasoning;  some  modifications  of  the  purely  traditional  ap- 
proaches will  be  found  in  every  chapter. 

In  writing  the  book  I  have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  those 
beginning  students  who  have  had  some  prior  speech  ex- 
perience, or  have  a  strong  desire  to  improve  their  speaking 
skills.  What  is  presented  here  will  be  adequate,  I  believe, 
either  for  the  traditional  full  course  in  public  speaking  or 
for  special  classes  of  beginning  students  who  have  had  high 
school  or  college  training  in  speech.  Much  of  the  material 
has  been  tested  with  and  proved  useful  for  adult  classes  as 
well. 

Part  I  is  an  introduction,  discussing  communication  in 
modern  society  and  speech  preparation  in  general.  Chapter 
2  of  Part  I  is  designed  to  give  a  condensed  review  of  basic 
materials  and  probably  should  be  among  the  first  assigned. 
Part  II  is  an  analysis  of  conditions  and  considerations  as  these 
vary  with  audience  and  occasion.  Part  III  covers  materials 
—selection,  sources,  analysis— and  the  use  of  language  in  pre- 
senting them.  Part  IV,  The  Speech,  discusses  appeal,  intel- 
lectual support,  persuasion,  and  technical  organization  and 
development.  The  final  part  deals  with  pubBc  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker  himself  and  includes  a 
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chapter,  written  with  Edward  R.  Robinson,  on  increasing 
confidence. 

Questions  designed  to  test  comprehension  follow  each 
chapter;  suggested  readings,  assignments,  and  projects  have 
been  supphed  for  many.  Several  figures  and  rating  forms 
have  been  included. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  foUovmig  persons 
who,  by  careful  reading  of  all  or  parts  of  the  manuscript, 
have  aided  immeasurably  in  content  selection  and  presenta- 
tion: Mr.  Harris  C.  Moore,  Mr.  H.  Jeff  Reed,  Miss  Lois  Craig, 
Mrs.  William  E.  Kinzer,  Mrs.  Roy  Battenhouse,  Mr.  Hubert 
C.  Heffner,  and  Mr.  Carroll  C.  Arnold. 

Raymond  G.  Smith 
Bloomington,  Indiana 
January,  1958 
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Communicating  in 
Modern  Society 


SOCIAL  NEED  FOR  SPEECH 

One  of  the  greatest  documents  in  the  history  of  man  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  accompanying  Bill 
of  Rights.  One  of  the  most  important  freedoms  set  forth  by 
the  Constitution  is  the  freedom  of  speech.  The  First  Amend- 
ment, as  proposed  on  March  4,  1789,  reads:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech.  .  .  .'* 
Many  men  and  women  have  fought  and  died  for  the  right  to 
exercise  that  freedom— Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to 
mention  only  three.  There  have  always  been  people  will- 
ing to  give  their  hves,  if  necessary,  for  the  right  to  speak  in 
defense  of  their  convictions.    May  it  always  be  so. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  greater  opportunity 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  through  communication  of  all 
forms  than  at  the  present.  Never  before  was  it  possible  for 
so  few  to  influence  so  many.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  now 
for  a  speaker  before  a  microphone  to  have  his  voice  trans- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  a  number  of  speak- 
ers have  had  audiences  estimated  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
million  persons.  Never  before  has  our  interlocking  system 
of  communications  been  so  complex  nor  so  complete. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  of  communications  and  the 
accompanying  technological  improvements,  with  their  gifts 
of  more  leisure  time,  more  comforts  in  life,  and  greater  op- 
portunities for  knowledge,  there  came  a  sharply  defined 
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responsibility.  When  the  atomic  age  gave  man  the  power  to 
annihilate  himself,  it  gave  him  the  parallel  responsibiUty  of 
controlling  that  power.  Such  control  must  be  born  in  the 
minds  of  men— in  their  ideas,  their  concepts  of  right  and 
justice,  and  their  abilities  to  communicate  these  ideas  to 
their  fellow  men.  A  fully  competent  member  of  modern 
society  should  be  able  to  explain  ideas  to  others— to  develop 
their  meaning  and  significance— and  to  solicit  support  in 
effecting  needed  solutions.  Such  is  the  essence  of  communi- 
cation. Since  man  now  possesses  the  means  of  self-anni- 
hilation, it  is  imperative  that  communicative  skills  Hkewise 
be  developed. 

Significant  factors  have  contributed  to  the  need  for  effec- 
tive speech:  the  development  of  the  great  networks  of 
communication— telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  television, 
the  daily  newspaper,  motion  pictures,  magazines,  especially 
the  news  magazine;  the  improvement  of  transportation,  espe- 
cially airborne;  the  utilization  of  psychological  warfare  as 
an  adjunct  to  or  substitute  for  shooting  wars;  the  independ- 
ence of  formerly  subjugated  nations  concurrent  with  increas- 
ingly widespread  concepts  of  democracy  and  the  rights, 
freedoms,  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual;  the  higher 
literacy  rate  and  resultant  capacity  to  form  individual  opin- 
ions; the  improving  standards  of  living  with  accompanying 
increases  of  leisure  time;  and  the  staggering  amount  of  ad- 
vertising designed  to  create  wants  and  modffy  beliefs. 

To  participate  in  such  a  society  requires  consummate 
language  skill,  not  only  from  those  who  decide  such  matters 
as  when  and  where  atomic  bombs  are  to  be  dropped,  but 
also  from  the  thousands  of  ordinary  citizens  who  must  sort 
and  evaluate  the  continuous  barrage  of  words,  ideas,  and 
emotions  to  which  they  are  subjected  and  by  which  their 
behavior  may  be  determined. 

We  call  an  organized  program  designed  to  modify  the 
beliefs  and  action  of  a  people  a  propaganda  campaign.  It 
is  as  important  from  a  social  point  of  view  that  a  modem 
citizen  be  aware  of  the  techniques  of  the  propagandist  as 
it  is  that  he  be  able  to  communicate  effectively.    Some  of 
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us  think  of  propaganda  as  being  something  new;  it  is  not. 
In  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Sun  Tzu  of  China  advocated  the 
use  of  noise  and  surprise  and  the  spreading  of  rumors  about 
unfaithful  leaders  and  large  losses  among  enemy  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  enemy's  will  to  fight.  The 
use  of  propaganda,  though  long  known,  never  before  had 
such  widespread  use  as  at  present.  Whereas  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1785  appropriated  $3000  as  payment  to  Thomas 
Paine  for  his  leaflet.  Common  Sense,  Congress  recently  voted 
one  himdred  twenty  million  dollars  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

The  short-wave  transmitters  of  the  Voice  of  America 
claim  to  have  300,000,000  listeners.  And  not  only  this  coun- 
try, but  most  major  powers,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly, 
have  propaganda  programs.  Germany  spent  a  half  billion 
dollars  on  propaganda  during  World  War  II  and  has  attrib- 
uted losing  the  war  to  the  superior  propaganda  machines  of 
the  Alhes.  Russia  is  said  to  have  1,400,000  full-time  paid 
propagandists  in  the  government.^  Faced  with  such  evi- 
dence, it  is  apparent  that  for  protection  against  subversive 
ideas  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  democratic  beliefs,  the 
development  of  communication  skills  is  vital. 

Progressive  ideas  should  and  will  be  evolved  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modem  society;  unless  these  ideas  are  developed 
in  articulate  language  and  communicated  effectively,  they 
will  fail.  Effective  speaking  is  indeed  a  "must"  in  modem 
society. 

INDIVIDUAL  NEED  FOR  SPEECH 

Man  is  dependent  upon  exchange  of  ideas  not  only  for  social 
survival  but  also,  in  many  instances,  for  personal  survival. 
One  has  only  to  examine  representative  occupations  to  see 
how  essential  effective  speaking  is  to  success.  A  doctor,  for 
instance,  needs  to  be  able  to  speak  with  clarity  and  to  under- 
stand the  reactions  of  his  patients  to  his  advice.    Speech  is  a 

1  Robert  E.  Summers,  America's  Weapons  of  Psychological  Warfare 
(New  York:  The  H.  V^.  Wilson  Company,  1951),  pp.  14  ff. 
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necessity  as  well  for  the  lawyer,  tlie  businessman,  the  min- 
ister, the  teacher,  the  community  leader,  the  skilled  trades- 
man, and  numerous  others. 

There  are  certain  occupations  in  which,  at  first  glance  at 
least,  speech  would  seem  unimportant.  Accounting  would 
be  an  example.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  however,  schools 
of  business  regularly  require  public  speaking  for  their  ac- 
counting majors. 

Competence  in  speech  is  considered  necessary  in  most 
positions  in  industry.  One  study,  in  which  the  personnel 
managers  of  eighty  firms  employing  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  persons  were  interviewed,  found  the  employing 
oflScers  to  be  sympathetic  toward  but  extremely  hesitant 
about  employing  persons  with  any  type  of  speech  defici- 
ency.^ 

Many  business  and  professional  groups  are  securing  spe- 
cial courses  for  their  members  from  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country.^  The  Graduate  School  of 
Savings  and  Loan  in  Chicago  instituted  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  a  formal  course  in  public  speaking  during  its 
1952  session.  Its  bulletin  for  that  year  carried  the  follow- 
ing announcement:  "The  importance  of  an  executive  who 
can  get  up  on  his  feet  and  do  a  creditable  job  of  representing 
his  institution  in  speech  is  coming  to  be  more  generally  ap- 
preciated in  all  fields  of  business.  The  savings  and  loan 
business  is  certainly  aware  of  the  many  occasions,  both  in 
the  oflSce  and  outside,  on  which  good  speaking  abihty  on 
the  part  of  its  personnel  is  an  important  asset." 

Lowell  Thomas,  a  former  teacher  of  public  speaking, 
world  traveler,  lecturer,  and  newscaster,  has  been  quoted 
as  stating  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  four  years  in 
college  and  two  of  straight  public  speaking,  he  would  choose 

2  P.  Elam,  "An  Investigation  to  Determine  the  Extent  to  Which  Speech 
Influences  the  Selection  of  Employees"  (Master's  thesis.  College  of  the 
Pacific,  1952). 

3  As  an  example,  Indiana  University  was  requested  to  ofiFer  special 
speech  courses  during  the  1955-56  academic  year  for  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Indiana  University  Executive  Development  Program,  Graduate 
School  of  Savings  and  Loan,  National  Association  of  Railroads,  and  several 
other  business  and  professional  groups. 
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the  latter.  Fortunately  no  such  choice  is  necessary  for  most 
people. 

How  important  is  eflFective  speaking  in  leadership  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  society?  Our  pres- 
ent form  of  society  has  evolved  from  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  men  who  were  able  to  communicate  ideas:  outstanding 
political  leaders  such  as  Patrick  Henry,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Yancey,  Sumner,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Bryan,  Be- 
veridge,  Wilson,  Norman  Thomas,  and  the  Roosevelts;  great 
leaders  in  social  reform  such  as  Phillips,  IngersoU,  Grady, 
and  Booker  T.  Washington;  outstanding  religious  leaders 
such  as  Edwards,  Parker,  Beecher,  and  Wesley;  lawyers 
such  as  Choate,  Black,  and  Evarts;  labor  leaders  such  as 
Gompers,  Reuther,  and  Lewis.  Men  of  this  caliber  must  be 
able  to  communicate  their  ideas  effectively.  It  would  seem 
that  leadership  in  all  walks  of  life  is  largely  dependent  upon 
effective  speaking. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPEECH 

The  earliest  Egyptian  manuscripts  ever  discovered  stress  the 
importance  of  speech.  The  oldest.  The  Teaching  of  Ke' 
gemni,  contains  two  references  to  speech.  A  second  manu- 
script. The  Instruction  of  Ptah-hotep,  dated  about  3550  B.C. 
contains  the  advice  of  an  old  ruler  to  his  sons.  About  half 
of  this  advice,  twenty- three  of  the  forty-seven  paragraphs, 
deals  with  effective  speaking. 

Examples  of  points  that  Ptah-hotep  stressed  are  as 
follows:  make  your  conclusions  carefully,  as  they  may  be 
questioned;  be  temperate  in  action  and  manner;  be  im- 
partial and  exact.  In  his  very  first  paragraph  Ptah-hotep 
wrote:  "Fair  speech  is  more  rare  than  the  emerald  that  is 
found  by  the  slave-maidens  on  the  pebbles."*  In  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  some  2500  years  later,  there  are 
found  both  speeches  and  comments  about  speaking.  Odys- 
seus describes  an  orator  in  the  lines  which  follow. 

■*  The  Instruction  of  Ptah-hotep,  trans,  by  Battiscombe  G.  Gunn  ( Lon- 
don: J.  Murray  [Publishers]  Ltd.,  1906). 
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.  .  .  and  the  people  that  hear  him 

Gaze  in  dehght  as  he  speaks  with  an 

Easy  and  modest  assurance 

Eloquent  words;  him  only  they  see  midst  all  the  assembly; 

Him,  as  he  walks  in  the  city,  they  view,  as  it  were  an  immortal.  ^ 

Public  speaking  as  an  art  was  well  developed  in  Greece 
long  before  the  great  Greek  teachers  began  to  formulate 
the  underlying  principles  of  rhetoric.  In  the  absence  of  the 
printing  press,  messages  were  carried  by  runners,  news  was 
shouted  by  the  town  crier,  and  strolling  minstrels  recited 
the  exploits  of  the  nation's  heroes.  Communication  was 
largely  oral.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  highly 
developed  Greek  nation  should  acquire  critical  sensitivity 
to  and  high  regard  for  oral  language. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  orators  began  to  write  their 
speeches  for  the  first  time.^  Concurrently  there  developed 
the  first  group  of  professional  speech  teachers,  who  charged 
fees  for  teaching  effective  speaking.  Corax  of  Syracuse  was 
the  first  of  such  teachers  to  develop  a  written  theory  of 
public  speaking.  To  quote  one  writer,  "The  man  who  made 
the  discovery,  who  wrote  the  first  treatise  on  the  art  of  the 
orator— the  first  textbook  on  art  of  any  kind— and  who  began 
to  give  lessons  in  public  speaking  according  to  a  system 
was  Corax  of  Syracuse."  ^ 

Isocrates  (436-338  B.C.)  is  said  to  have  charged  more 
than  $64,000  in  terms  of  today's  rate  of  exchange  for  writing 
one  speech.^ 

Many  outstanding  historical  personages  are  associated 
either  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  public  speaking. 
Demosthenes,  greatest  speaker  of  all  history;  Isocrates,  peer- 

5  Odyssey,  trans,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill  (London:  George  C.  Harrap  &  Com- 
pany, Limited,  1921),  book  8,  170-73. 

6  These  speeches  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  political  happenstance. 
Tyrants  had  dispossessed  many  Sicilians.  These  were  forensic  speeches  by 
property  owners,  designed  to  persuade  the  courts  to  return  their  former 
holdings. 

■7  Bromley  Smith,  "Corax  and  Probability,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
Education,  7:16  (Feb.  1921). 

SAlonzo  Sears,  The  History  of  Oratory  (Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co., 
1896),  p.  48. 
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less  educator;  Plato,  noble  philosopher;  Aristotle,  greatest 
thinker  of  all  time;  Cicero,  foremost  Roman  citizen,  greatest 
Roman  orator,  and  outstanding  speech  theorist;  Quintihan, 
greatest  Roman  teacher;  and  numerous  others  were  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  practice  of  public 
speaking. 

GROWTH  OF  MODERN  SPEECH 

The  classical  period,  with  its  widespread  public  speaking 
activities,  was  followed  by  a  thousand  years  of  medieval 
darkness  before  scholars  again  became  interested  in  the 
spoken  word.  Beginnings  in  the  English  language  were 
crude,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  ancient  art. 
Leonard  Cox  {ca.  1530)  and  Thomas  Wilson  (1521-81) 
were  the  first  writers  to  make  translation  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  speech  theory. 
During  the  Renaissance,  as  additional  manuscripts  were  dis- 
covered, a  new  group  of  scholars  again  became  interested  in 
speech.  In  brief,  after  four  hundred  years  of  alternating 
periods  of  oblivion  and  revival,  the  importance  of  com- 
munication in  society  was  again  recognized.  This  awakened 
interest  culminated  in  the  development  of  the  courses  in 
speech  now  offered  by  most  of  our  leading  educational 
institutions. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  DEFINED 

Public  speaking  is  a  communicative  situation  consisting  of 
four  physical  entities— a  speaker,  a  speech,  an  audience,  and 
a  time-place  {occasion).  The  function  of  public  speaking 
is  to  bring  about  new  thought  or  behavior  patterns  among 
the  audience  members.  The  study  of  public  speaking  lq- 
cludes,  therefore,  a  study  of  social  interactions  and  attitude 
changes  as  well  as  of  speech  composition,  language,  voice, 
and  delivery.  The  four  physical  elements  of  the  speaking 
situation  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  total  process. 

Public  speaking  from   a  psychological  viewpoint   is   a 
stimulus  situation.    A  study  of  public  speaking  thus  must 
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Three  physical   entities -speaker,  speech,  and 
audience  are  all  within  one  time  and  place. 

Figure  1.  The  physical  elements  of  speech. 

include  the  important  aspects  of  the  stimulating  organism, 
the  stimulus  itself,  and  the  responding  organisms. 

Public  speaking  is  a  dynamic  process;  public  speaking  is 
action;  listening  is  reaction.  The  speaker  is  a  functional, 
dynamic  stimulus  striving  to  produce  a  functional,  dynamic 
response.  The  public  speaking  situation,  viewed  as  action, 
consists  of  five  factors:  thought  action,  vocal  action,  bodily 
action,  language  action,  and  audience  reaction.  In  Figure  2 
these  have  been  termed  thinking,  using  voice,  using  the 
body,  using  language,  and  audience  participation.  Public 
speaking  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  a  functional,  dynamic 
process  of  mutually  adjusting  audiences  and  ideas  and  utiliz- 
ing only  the  human  agency.  We  will  now  consider  each  of 
these  types  of  action  at  greater  length  as  they  form  the  basic 
content  areas  in  any  study  of  speech. 


WHAT  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  TEACHES 

Thinking.  Training  in  any  form  of  communication  in- 
volves training  in  thought  processes.  Without  something 
to  say,  speaking  is  exhibition  rather  than  communication. 
Scholars  have  always  recognized  the  closeness  of  thinking 
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THE    ACT 
OF   SPEAKING 


-INVOLVES- 


THINKING 

USING  VOICE 

USING 
THE   BODY 

USING 
LANGUAGE 

AUDIENCE 
PARTICIPATION 

Figure  2.  Factors  in  speaking. 

and  speech.    Practically  all  of  our  thinking  is  done  with 
words. 

Public  speaking  depends  in  part  upon  the  significance  of 
the  underlying  thought  for  its  effectiveness.  To  be  effective 
a  speaker  must  learn  much  about  his  topic,  evaluate  his 
knowledge  in  the  light  of  related  knowledge,  and  organize 
the  important  ideas  and  their  support  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  evoke  the  desired  response.  Thought  content  is  an  essen- 
tial in  most  speaking.  Although  Aristotle  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  delivery,  he  placed  his  main  emphasis  upon 
speech  content.  A  study  of  public  speaking  should  develop 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  thought  processes. 

Using  Voice.  A  second  objective  of  training  in  public 
speaking  is  the  effective  use  of  the  vocal  mechanism.  This 
is  one  important  aspect  of  speech  delivery.  To  be  unable 
to  communicate  ideas  in  an  appropriate  and  convincing 
voice  can  neutralize  the  finest  of  thinking.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  occupations  in  which  communication  is  unnecessary, 
but  vocal  skills  are  undoubtedly  an  asset  where  ideas  must 
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be  exchanged.  Using  the  voice  adequately  includes  the 
correct  production  of  voiced  sounds;  correct  articulation;  ^ 
the  correct  use  of  pause,  rhythm,  quality,  and  rate;  adequate 
loudness;  and  pleasing  melody.  ^ 

Using  the  Body.  A  third  important  objective  of  speech 
training  is  the  acquisition  of  adequate  gestures  and  move- 
ment. A  speaker's  vocal  action  stimulates  the  ears  of  his 
auditors;  his  bodily  action  stimulates  their  eyes.  Adequate 
bodily  action  includes  the  movement  of  the  speaker  to  and 
from  the  speaker's  platform,  bodily  movement  during  the 
speaking  performance,  facial  expression  and  eye  contact 
while  speaking,  and  gestures  of  the  head  and  upper  extremi- 
ties. Bodily  action  is  such  an  effective  mode  of  communica- 
tion—with its  symbols  so  universal  in  meaning— that  it 
enables  peoples  of  completely  different  cultures  and  lan- 
guages to  communicate. 

Using  Language.  Another  benefit  to  the  student  of  pub- 
lic speaking  is  the  development  of  language  skills.  Iso- 
crates,  that  master  of  Greek  diction,  labored  for  ten  years 
on  one  of  his  speeches.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rewrote  his 
speeches  as  many  as  twenty  times.  To  find  the  precise  word 
is  not  easy  even  for  a  skilled  writer.  Selecting  and  using 
the  correct  word  under  pressure  in  a  speaking  situation  calls 
for  an  unusually  high  degree  of  language  skill.  The  study 
of  language  for  speech  involves  word  meanings  and  diction 
as  well  as  most  other  elements  of  written  composition. 

Audience  Participation.  A  fifth  objective  of  training  in 
public  speaking  is  a  knowledge  of  audience  reaction  and 
interaction.  A  speaker,  to  be  successful,  must  know  not  only 
the  motivations  and  behavior  patterns  of  the  individual  but 
also  the  effects  of  the  social  group  upon  its  members.  A 
successful  speaker  must  know  how  to  diiect  audience  atten- 
tion to  himself  and  how  members  of  an  audience  affect  each 

s  Public  speeches  are  given  in  hundreds  of  difiFerent  languages.  The 
principles  remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  language  spoken.  A  foreign 
student  studying  public  speaking  in  English  can  apply  all  of  the  principles 
that  he  learns,  with  the  exception  of  English  pronunciation,  if  he  delivers 
the  speech  in  his  native  tongue. 
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other.  He  needs  to  develop  sensitivity  to  audiences  which 
will  enable  him  to  adapt  his  speech  while  he  is  delivering  it 
to  meet  the  listeners'  various  reactions. 

SUMMARY  OF  SPEECH  CONTENT 

In  all  five  of  these  skill  areas— thought,  voice,  bodily  action, 
language,  and  audience— evidence  is  accumulating  to  prove 
that  these  skills  can  he  taught.  Moreover,  successful  meth- 
odologies are  being  developed  for  attacking  the  individual's 
specific  problems.  Later  chapters  will  include  references 
to  experimental  conclusions  which  have  modified  modem 
speech  pedagogy  and  practice. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  IMPROVEMENT  . 

Having  glanced  briefly  at  the  individual  and  social  needs 
of  the  modern  speaker  as  well  as  at  the  content  of  the  disci- 
pline called  speech,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  student  of  a  course  in  public  speaking  may  expect  to 
gain  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  Assume  that  one  is  a  superior 
student,  naturally  gifted  in  all  five  of  the  skill  areas  outlined 
above.  Perhaps  he  is  already  as  skilled  when  he  enters  the 
course  as  the  average  student  will  be  after  working  a 
semester  or  two.  Can  such  a  student,  under  such  conditions, 
expect  to  profit  from  a  speech  course?  One  study  has  shown 
that  the  better  students  do  improve  as  a  result  of  public 
speaking  training.^^  This  study  further  indicated  that  the 
average  as  well  as  the  below  average  students  made  im- 
provement. The  experiences  of  thousands  of  speech  stu- 
dents give  reason  to  believe  that  regardless  of  his  natural 
gifts  or  developed  skills,  one  can  expect  to  improve  mate- 
rially in  his  public  speaking  as  a  result  of  course  study. 

Perhaps  one  feels  that  he  is  distinctly  below  average  in 
ability.  Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  this  student 
really  is  not  of  average  ability,  that  he  is  physically  weak  and 
thin,  has  poor  muscular  coordination,  and  is  awkward  in 

1^  Donald  Hayworth,  "A  Research  Into  the  Teaching  of  Public  Speak- 
ing" (Mimeographed  by  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  1939). 
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movement  and  gesture.  As  a  further  discouragement  let  us 
assume  that  the  voice  is  weak,  high  pitched,  and  generally 
unpleasant.  He  also  has  a  speech  defect,  either  a  lisp  or 
stutter.  In  view  of  these  handicaps  he  is  quite  justified  in 
asking  whether  the  study  of  public  speaking  would  be  of 
any  benefit.  The  answer  was  given  more  than  twenty-three 
centuries  ago,  for  the  above  description  is  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  of  ancient  Greece.  This  boy's  first  attempt  to 
deliver  a  speech  was  followed  by  uproarious  laughter.  Be- 
cause of  this  unfortunate  experience  he  resolved  to  become 
a  proficient  speaker  and  spent  many  hours,  month  after 
month,  in  study  and  practice.  Through  physical  exercises 
he  developed  a  powerful  body  and  a  strong  and  resonant 
voice.  He  disciplined  himself  to  think  deeply  and  organize 
clearly.  Eventually  he  became  the  greatest  speaker  that  the 
world  has  ever  known;  his  speech  "On  the  Crown"  is  still 
regarded  as  the  finest  speech  ever  made.  This  Greek  boy, 
as  you  probably  know,  was  Demosthenes. 

There  are  many  examples  of  individuals  of  below  average 
ability  who  have  become  great  speakers.  Almost  anyone, 
whatever  his  present  weaknesses,  can  learn  to  speak  com- 
petently. 

SPECIFIC  GOALS  OF  SPEECH  TRAINING 

What  improvements  can  be  expected  from  a  study  of  public 
speaking?  The  conscientious  individual  should  note  im- 
provement in  all  three  of  the  following  aspects. 

Personality  Improvement.  First  he  may  expect  im- 
provement in  personality.  The  casual  observer  notices  the 
close  association  between  personality  and  speech.  When 
one  remembers  the  personality  of  a  friend,  he  remembers  the 
sounds  of  his  voice,  his  vocal  inflections,  and  his  facial  ex- 
pressions as  they  mirrored  his  words  and  feelings.  Various 
experimental  studies  have  measured  the  effect  on  personality 
of  courses  in  speech  training.    Forrest  Rose,^^  Ward  Jenks,^^ 

11  Forrest  H.  Rose,  "Training  in  Speech  and  Changes  in  Personality," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  26:193-96  (Apr.,  1940). 

12  Ward  Jenks,  "Speech  Training  as  a  Means  of  Treating  Maladjustments 
of  Personality"  ( Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Chicago,  1932 ) . 
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Dina  R.  Evans/^  and  others,  using  standardized  psycholog- 
ical tests,  found  measurable  and  significant  personaHty 
changes  to  result  from  speech  training.  Undesirable  atti- 
tudes are  made  measurably  less  undesirable.  James  A. 
Tracy,^^  studying  public  speakers,  found  them  to  be  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  below  average  in  neurotic  tendency,  and 
above  average  in  social,  political,  and  religious  interests. 
Glenn  Moore  ^^  found  students  to  be  less  introverted  and 
more  dominant  and  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  training  in 
speech  fundamentals.  Rose,^^  whose  experiment  was  con- 
ducted in  nine  colleges  and  universities,  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  allow  the  gen- 
eralization that  work  in  public  speaking  does  improve  per- 
sonality. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  personahty 
improvement  is  a  slow  process  as  it  involves  changes  in 
well-established  patterns  of  behavior. 

Leadership.  Secondly,  effectiveness  in  speech  is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  leadership  in  public  life.  Name  the 
leaders  of  any  nation  in  any  period  of  history  and  you  will, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  named  its  outstanding  speakers. 
Religious  leaders  from  St.  Augustine  to  Fosdick,  political 
leaders  from  Pericles  to  Nehru,  educators  from  Isocrates  to 
Hutchins,  and  military  leaders  from  Caesar  to  Eisenhower 
may  all  be  included  among  history's  outstanding  speakers. 
One  may  rightly  expect  from  a  study  of  public  speaking  an 
improvement  in  his  leadership  abilities.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  assurance  that  a  course  in  public  speaking 
will  take  the  student  to  the  White  House.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  characteristics  that  produce  a  president  also 
make  for  excellence  in  speaking. 

Social  Responsibility.  A  third  result  of  work  in  public 
speaking  should  be  a  greater  awareness  of  social  responsi- 

13  Dina  R.  Evans,  "Changes  in  Social  Behavior  and  Emotional  Attitudes 
of  High  School  Students  Participating  in  Dramatic  Art  in  the  High  School 
of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Iowa,  1932). 

14  James  A.  Tracy,  "A  Study  of  Personality  Traits  of  Mature  Actors  and 
Mature  Public  Speakers,"  Speech  Monographs,  2:53-7  (1935). 

15  Glenn  Moore,  "Personality  Changes  Resulting  from  Training  in  Fun- 
damentals of  Speech,"  Speech  Monographs,  2:56-9  (1935). 

16  Forrest  H.  Rose,  loc.  cit. 
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bility.^^  By  social  responsibility  is  meant  the  acceptance  of 
the  ethical  relationships  inherent  in  social  living  as  practiced 
in  a  democracy.  Social  responsibility  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule  in  everyday  living,  not  only  for 
leaders,  but  also  for  followers.  If  human  beings  are  to  be- 
have ethically,  they  must  understand  not  only  their  own 
behavior  but  also  that  of  their  fellows.  Speakers  are  there- 
fore concerned  with  behavior  as  well  as  with  the  ethical 
aspects  of  human  relationships.  In  order  to  speak  wisely 
it  is  necessary  that  the  speaker  understand  those  to  whom 
he  speaks.  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  Book  II,  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  a  study  of  the  audience.  Chapters  2  through  11 
contain  his  famous  analysis  of  the  affections.  Aristotle  thus 
emphasizes  that  an  integral  part  of  any  speech  is  the  audi- 
ence. The  basis  for  understanding  social  behavior  is  two- 
fold: first,  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  second,  an  understanding  of  how  an  individual's 
behavior  is  affected  by  his  presence  in  a  group.  Successful 
speaking  like  successful  writing  demands  this  understanding. 
A  speaker's  position  of  leadership  necessitates  acceptance  of 
social  responsibility.  There  are  certain  ethical  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  such  speakers  as  may 
have  refused  to  accept  them— Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  to 
mention  but  a  few  from  recent  times— were,  and  always  will 
be,  eventually  defeated. 

Ethical  responsibility  in  speaking  has  several  important 
facets.-^^  It  includes  fairness  to  one's  fellow  men.  It  also 
includes  justice,  that  is,  the  willingness  to  obey  the  rules  of 
society.  The  public  speaker  must  also  respect  accuracy, 
accuracy  both  in  reporting  the  facts  and  accuracy  in  inter- 

1"^  It  is  recognized  that  our  discussion  here  of  social  responsibility  bor- 
ders on  ethical  judgments  of  good  and  evil.  Although  such  evaluations  are 
unquestionably  a  part  of  any  course  of  instruction  in  pubhc  speaking,  it  is 
felt  that  these  considerations  can  best  be  handled  by  the  instructor.  This 
book,  therefore,  has  attempted  to  maintain  an  amoral  and  pragmatic  point 
of  view,  holding  that  speeches,  like  guns,  are  neither  good  nor  evil  in  them- 
selves but  are  to  be  judged  by  their  effects. 

18  The  ideas  in  this  paragraph  have  been  taken  from  the  excellent  devel- 
opment of  ethics  in  pubhc  speaking  by  Karl  R.  Vv^allace.  See  The  Speech 
Teacher,  4:1-9  (1955). 
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preting  them.  He  must  at  all  times  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  listener  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  speaker  has  presented. 

In  smnmarizing  the  responsibility  of  the  public  speaker, 
one  writer  has  said: 

.  .  .  intellectual  honesty  makes  .  .  .  certain  demands  on  a  public 
speaker.  He  must  never  say  in  a  public  speech  what  he  would  not  be 
prepared  to  maintain  in  private  argument  with  none  of  the  apparatus 
of  suggestion  at  his  command.  He  must  not  use  confident  affirma- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  argument  in  order  to  make  his  audience 
accept  a  doubtful  proposition.  He  must  not  represent  as  certain  a 
proposition  which  he  thinks  is  only  probably  true.  He  must  never 
use  the  politician's  common  trick  of  crushing  an  honest  objector  by 

a  dishonest  reply  with  nothing  but  tricks  of  suggestion  to  support 
it.is 

The  public  speaker  in  his  role  of  leader  must  be  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  making  an  honest  eflFort  to 
determine  the  facts,  present  them  fairly  and  accurately,  and 
then  be  willing  to  tolerate  the  opinion  of  the  honest  objector. 

Fitness  to  survive  in  the  complex  social  order,  and,  more 
especially,  eagerness  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  that 
order  should  be  among  the  principal  rewaids  of  the  student 
who  studies  social  relationships,  as  he  must  if  he  is  to  be- 
come proficient  in  public  speaking. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  some  of  the  important  needs  and  purposes 
for  the  student  desirous  of  increasing  his  communication 
skills  have  been  discussed.  The  reading  of  a  book,  however, 
will  not  produce  an  effective  speaker;  there  is  no  sure-fire 
recipe  for  developing  effectiveness.  The  greatest  speech 
teachers  are  agreed  that  the  two  pathways  to  success  are 
careful  preparation  and  constant  practice. 

Students  frequently  ask  why  a  textbook  is  required  at 
all  in  a  course  in  public  speaking.    There  is  evidence  to 

1^  Robert  H.  Thouless,  Straight  and  Crooked  Thinking  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  1932),  pp.  105-6. 
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show  that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  knowledge  of 
principles  and  skill  in  performance.^ 

The  student  who  recognizes  that  public  speaking  is  dif- 
ficult but  approaches  it  with  energy  and  determination  will 
find  commensurate  returns.  There  is  no  fixed  standard,  no 
world's  record,  no  absolute  limit  to  be  reached.  The  student 
will  find  that  as  his  knowledge  and  ability  increase,  his  goals 
will  recede  until  it  seems  that  they  are  nearly  as  distant  as 
ever.  There  is  no  question  but  that  students  of  public  speak- 
ing do  make  real  improvement,  and  this  progress  yields  rich 
rewards  in  personal  satisfaction. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  List  several  social  institutions  in  which  speech  is  important. 

2.  What  factors  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of  the 
social  need  for  speech? 

3.  List  the  needs  for  speech  that  you  have  presently  or  expect 
to  have  in  the  future. 

4.  What  is  the  oldest  known  historical  discussion  of  speech  or 
sp  eechm  aking? 

5.  What  are  four  physical  elements  of  a  speaking  situation? 

6.  Name  and  define  five  basic  speech  action  processes  that  are 
parts  of  the  whole  speech  process. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  a  modern  speaker  who  developed  ex- 
cellence in  speech  despite  severe  physical  handicaps. 

8.  What  are  several  specific  goals  of  speech  training? 

PROJECTS 

1.  Using  copies  of  the  chart  below,  carefully  evaluate  the  speech 
of  five  persons  you  frequently  hear  speak.  These  may  be,  for  ex- 
ample, your  minister,  roommate,  brother,  sister,  parent,  instructor, 
friend,  or  some  other  person.  Having  evaluated  these  persons,  rate 
them  on  percentage  of  over-all  effectiveness  on  the  rating  scale. 
Now  do  the  same  for  your  own  speech  (as  revealed  through  a  re- 
cording device,  if  possible). 

20  G.  Green,  "The  Correlation  Between  Skill  in  Performance  and  Knowl- 
edge of  Principles  in  a  Course  in  Speech  Making,"  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  25:232-42  (1941).  Green  found  a  correlation  of  +.44.  This 
is  unusually  high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  single  judge  was  used  and  the 
reliability  of  one  judge  is  on  the  order  of  +.65.  The  true  correlation  could 
be  much  higher  than  this  study  indicates. 
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Item 


Excellent 


Rating 

Medium 


Poor 


1.    Was  topic  suited  to 
audience  ? 

2.     Was  speech  well 
organized? 

3.    Was  material 
interesting? 

4.     Was  material  well 
substantiated? 

5.    Was  speal^er 
loud  enough  ? 

6.    Did  speaker  use 
good  vocabulary  ? 

7.    Was  speaker's 
voice  pleasant? 

8.     Was  speaker's 
articulation  clear  ? 

9.    Did  speaker  have  good 
posture  and  use  good 
gestures  ? 

SPEAKER  RATING  SCALE 


50 


75 


100 


2.  List  the  factors  (including  those  on  the  evaluation  blank) 
which  you  consider  to  be  your  strongest  assets.  List  those  which 
you  consider  to  be  your  greatest  liabilities. 

3.  Attend  a  public  lecture.  Outline  the  speech.  Write  a  criti- 
cism of  the  lecture,  giving  your  evaluation  of  the  following  attributes: 
(a)  clarity  of  purpose,  (b)  clarity  of  main  points,  (c)  striking  quali- 
ties and  vividness  of  the  material,  (d)  ease  of  remembering  thoughts, 
(e)  attention-holding  qualities. 

4.  Start  a  speaker's  notebook.  Use  the  following  headings  and 
leave  several  pages  for  each  category: 
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a.  New  Words:  modicum 
Definitions:  small  amx)unt 

Sample  Sentences:  Can  I  hope  for  a  modicum  of  skill  in  public 
speaking? 

b.  Unusual  and  Colorful  Phrases 

c.  Forceful  Illustrations 

d.  Humorous  Anecdotes 

Add  two  new  words  and  one  each  of  the  other  items  to  your  list 
each  day. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Prepare  a  speech  of  introduction  (limit,  two  to  three  minutes). 
Include  in  it  those  points  which  you  would  like  to  know  about  the 
person  sitting  next  to  you  in  class.  Either  you  may  (1)  introduce 
yourself,  or  (2)  two  persons  v/orking  together  may  introduce  each 
other.    Your  speech  should  include  the  following  points: 

1.  Name  and  home  town 

2.  Course  major  and  interests  in  college 

3.  Reasons  for  coming  to  this  school 

4.  Reasons  for  taking  this  course 

5.  Any  unusual  experiences 

6.  Any  unusual  background 
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Preparation  and  Delivery 


SPEECH  PREPARATION 

Establishing  a  Point  of  View.  Poetry  is  written  to  be 
read  aloud,  but  reading  it  does  not  turn  it  into  a  speech. 
Speaking  and  making  a  speech  are  by  no  means  synonymous 
terms.  A  speech  is  a  speech  because  it  follows  a  definite 
pattern  rather  than  merely  because  speeches  are  designed 
to  be  heard.  There  is  considerable  room  for  variation  within 
the  speech  pattern,  but  to  have  a  bona  fide  speech  the 
pattern  must  be  followed. 

Furthermore,  a  speech  is  a  Gestalt,  a  configuration,  a 
total  process.  We  divide  speechmaking  into  many  parts  for 
convenience  of  study,  but  we  should  remember  that  in  so 
doing  our  aim  is  to  produce  end  products  which  are  unified 
and  which  will  have  the  desired  effects  on  the  audiences. 
The  parts  interact  and  no  matter  how  much  we  say  about 
the  various  divisions  of  the  process,  there  is  more  which 
might  be  said.  We  should  never  become  so  involved  in  our 
analysis  of  the  parts  that  we  forget  the  whole.  We  not  infre- 
quently find  that  all  of  oiu*  efforts  to  explain  the  total  effect 
of  a  speech  in  terms  of  the  parts  are  unsuccessful.  In  view 
of  the  holistic  nature  of  the  speaking  performance  this  is 
a  natural  outcome. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  must  acknowledge  the  limitations 
of  any  analysis  which  we  attempt  to  make.  It  is  impossible 
to  explain  completely  all  of  the  effects  of  any  isolated  part. 
In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  follow  carefully  the  direc- 
tions for  each  step  in  the  speechmaking  process  and  yet  not 
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succeed  in  arriving  at  anything  approaching  a  great  speak- 
ing performance.  Our  analyses  yield  technique  only;  an 
artistic  performance  requires  the  addition  of  that  intangible 
something — that  whatever  else — which  the  creative  mind 
supplies. 

What  a  Speech  Is.  A  person  may  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence and  say  something  without  necessarily  making  a 
speech;  he  may  be  quoting  a  poem,  reading  an  essay,  com- 
menting on  a  book,  or  stating  an  argument.  These  are  forms 
of  speaking,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  not  speeches.  A  speech 
requires  prior  planning  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  speech;  it  does 
not  just  happen;  it  is  not  free  conversation;  nor  is  it,  as  one 
rhetorician  has  so  aptly  stated,  an  essay  standing  on  its  hind 
legs.  Let  us  consider,  then,  those  characteristics  which, 
taken  together,  go  to  make  up  a  speech. 

A  speech  has  a  definite  structure.  It  has  a  formal  organ- 
ization consisting  of  three  parts:  Introduction,  Body,  and 
Conclusion.  Each  of  these  main  speech  divisions  has  certain 
unique  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  perform,  as  well  as 
certain  common  functions  which  it  performs  in  conjunction 
with  the  remainder  of  the  speech.  The  introduction  and 
conclusion  begin  and  end  the  speech.  The  speech  body  con- 
tains the  significance  of  the  speech;  it  develops  the  central 
idea,  the  reason  why  the  speech  is  being  made.  The  speech 
body  is  further  partitioned  or  subdivided  into  two  to  five 
main  points,  each  of  which  is  again  designed  and  arranged 
according  to  plan.  The  three-part  general  divisions,  with 
their  respective  functions,  and  the  two-to-five-part  division 
of  the  speech  body  constitute  the  structural  framework  of 
a  speech. 

A  speech  has  a  definite  purpose.  A  speaker  selects  his 
purpose  before  he  selects  his  material.  A  speech  is  a  verbal 
stimulus  designed  to  evoke  a  definite  audience  response 
such  as  that  of  being  informed,  entertained,  or  persuaded. 
The  speaker's  purpose  determines  his  attitude  toward  his 
audience,  his  attitude  toward  his  subject,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  supporting  material  which  he  wiU  select,  and  the 
language  in  which  his  ideas  will  be  expressed.    The  speaker 
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must  have  his  purpose  clearly  formulated  before  he  can 
undertake  with  any  real  hope  of  success  the  task  of  compos- 
ing his  speech.  The  speech  purpose  necessitates  a  definite 
thought  progression.  The  movement  toward  the  goal  of  the 
speech— the  specific  purpose— is  accomplished  through  argu- 
mentation, narration,  exposition,  and  description.  By  the 
term  thought  is  meant  content  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  is, 
the  materials  and  forms  of  reasoning,  the  materials  and 
forms  of  emotional  arousal,  and  the  materials  and  forms  of 
personal  appeals  which  we  term  ethos.  These  influence  each 
other  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  determine  the  content  value  of 
the  speech.  Taken  all  together,  they  carry  out  the  speech 
purpose,  its  reason  for  being. 

A  speech  has  support.  Support  is  the  third  step  down 
the  hierarchy  of  speech  form:  at  the  top  is  the  central  idea, 
speech  purpose,  or  specific  goal,  if  you  will.  Subordinate 
to  this  are  the  supporting  ideas,  main  points,  or  reasons 
which  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  central  idea.  Third  in  line 
are  the  speech  supports  or  evidences  which  attest  to  the 
truth  of  the  main  points.  Each  of  the  main  points  should 
in  turn  be  supported  by  evidence.  Support,  then,  is  the 
evidence  and  reasoning  offered  in  support  of  the  arguments. 
Support  consists  of  facts,  reasons,  statistics,  examples,  illus- 
trations, statements  of  authorities,  and  the  like.  These  are 
the  details  of  speech  content.  These  substantiate  the  argu- 
ment. Without  evidence  a  speech  would  be  an  empty  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  with  evidence  the  expression  of  opinion 
becomes  important  and  significant. 

A  speech  is  made  in  and  supported  by  language.  Lan- 
guage expresses  the  central  idea,  main  supporting  ideas,  and 
speech  details.  The  word  choice  determines  the  kind  and 
power  of  the  sentences;  these  in  turn,  by  their  kind  and 
arrangement,  determine  the  power  and  style  of  the  speech. 
Words  and  sentences  determine  the  clarity  of  the  language, 
the  clarity  of  the  thought,  and  the  interest  and  force  of  the 
argument.  Without  the  effectiveness  brought  about  through 
language  suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  the 
best  formal  structure  will  prove  inadequate. 
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A  speech  is  presented  through  oral  and  bodily  actions. 
Thus  the  audibility,  clarity,  and  precision  of  the  presenta- 
tion are  in  part  determined  by  the  degree  of  oral  and  bodily 
skills  possessed  by  the  speaker. 

All  of  the  above  interact;  they  affect  each  other.  This 
is  why  the  speaker  needs  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  both  voice 
and  gesture  and  why  a  deficiency  in  either  area  may  detract 
from  an  otherwise  acceptable  speech.  The  interaction  of 
all  of  these  parts— form,  purpose,  support,  language,  voice, 
bodily  action— thus  becomes  apparent.  Any  one  of  these,  if 
inadequate,  can  negate  the  effect  of  the  whole.  All  act  upon 
the  others,  support  the  others,  draw  strength  from  the  others. 
All  are  important  in  speechmaking;  all  are  part  of  a  speech. 

A  speech,  then,  is  a  form  of  communication  with  an 
established  organization,  which  depends  for  its  effectiveness 
upon  the  language  and  speaking  skills  of  the  communicator. 
In  our  study  of  speechmaking  we  will  be  concerned  with  the 
best  plans  or  organizations,  with  speech  purposes,  with  the 
kinds  and  strengths  of  supporting  materials,  as  these  are 
accepted  and  reacted  to  by  various  audiences,  and  the  skills 
of  language,  voice,  and  bodily  actions  which  will  best  trans- 
mit the  total  speech. 

A  speaker's  effectiveness  depends  largely  upon  his  man- 
agement of  basic  skills  of  thought,  language,  and  bodily  ac- 
tivities concerned  in  the  speaking  process.  Theory  is  use- 
less unless  it  can  be  applied.  A  person  learning  to  swim,  for 
instance,  might  memorize  an  entire  textbook  on  the  subject 
but  drown  upon  entering  a  pool  if  he  lacked  the  skills  to 
apply  the  principles.  In  this  chapter  the  basic  steps  of 
speech  preparation  and  the  principles  of  dehvery  will  be 
reviewed. 

Frequent  Mistakes.  First,  let  us  recall  the  most  frequent 
errors  of  a  beginning  speaker. 

Delaying  the  preparation  until  just  before  the  speech  is  to  be 

delivered. 
Memorizing  a  magazine  article  and  attempting  to  make  a 

speech  of  it. 
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Attempting  to  "write"  a  speech  without  preliminary  thinking 
and  reading. 

Browsing  haphazardly  through  magazines  in  an  attempt  to 
get  an  "idea"  for  a  speech. 

Making  no  preparation  other  than  recalling  a  personal  experi- 
ence that  can  be  recounted  if  called  upon. 

The  above  listed  mistakes  probably  account  for  most  of 
the  poor  speeches  you  have  heard.  In  preparing  a  speech, 
a  definite  plan  should  be  followed.  A  speech  plan  should  be 
as  specific  for  the  speaker,  topic,  and  audience  as  a  house 
plan  for  the  owner,  lot,  and  community.  Successful  speak- 
ers begin  speeches  without  plans  about  as  frequently  as 
successful  contractors  begin  houses  without  blueprints. 
The  speaker  should  fully  realize  the  special  problems  and 
interests  of  the  specific  audience  and  prepare  his  speech  with 
the  appropriate  orientation  or  mental  attitude. 

Steps  of  Speech  Preparation.  The  following  steps  will 
conserve  time  and  effort  in  speech  preparation.  They  con- 
stitute a  brief  methodology  of  speech  composition. 

Select  a  subject  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  about  which 

you  are  or  can  become  enthusiastic. 
Decide  whether  this   subject  will  interest  the   majority  of 

your  audience. 
Narrow  your  subject  to  a  specific  topical  statement  or  central 

idea  that  can  be  covered  in  your  time  limit  and  state  that 

idea  in  one  complete  sentence. 
Determine  your  desired  audience  response. 
Obtain  supporting  evidence  from  several  sources  and  take 

careful  notes. 
Organize  your  facts  under  from  two  to  five  main  headings. 
Work  out  an  appropriate  conclusion  and  introduction. 
Transfer  any  material  difficult  to  remember  to  small,  easily 

read  speaker's  note  cards. 
Practice  orally  until  you  can  recall  your  main  points  easily 

and  can  speak  fluently. 

Now  let  us  consider  each  of  these  steps  in  some  detail 
and,  by  way  of  summary,  carry  a  topic  through  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  order  to  develop  a  complete  speech  outline. 
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Familiarity  with  Subject.  The  first  step  is  to  select  a 
familiar  subject  which  really  interests  the  speaker.  Usually 
it  is  advisable  to  select  a  subject  for  your  first  speech  from 
your  personal  experiences,  such  as  trips,  hobbies,  work  ex- 
periences, or  others.  It  is  easier  to  discuss  a  personal  experi- 
ence than  something  which  one  knows  only  through  reading. 
The  speaker  should  select  an  experience  which  has  proved 
interesting  and  stimulating,  for  enthusiasm  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  getting  audience  attention.  Successful  speakers 
give  the  impression  of  vital  concern  with  their  material  and 
of  wanting  listeners  to  share  their  knowledge.  The  enthu- 
siasm must  be  so  genuine  that  the  speaker's  "self"  is  mo- 
mentarily forgotten  in  his  effort  to  make  the  listeners  see 
and  share  in  his  experience. 

Interest  the  Audience.  The  second  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  a  subject  is  audience  interest.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  speaker's  success  depends  not  upon  what  he  does 
but  what  reaction  he  gets  from  his  listeners.  One  may  test 
for  interest  factors  in  his  speech  with  such  questions  as. 
Does  the  topic  affect  basic  listener  interests  such  as  health, 
wealth,  security,  property,  social  position,  or  power?  Does 
it  concern  his  religion,  family,  sentiments,  emotions,  or 
tastes?  Are  real  people  reacting  in  real  life  situations  por- 
trayed in  this  speech?  Is  there  struggle,  suspense,  or  drama 
present?  Does  it  tell  a  story  and  create  a  moving  picture  in 
the  listener's  mind? 

Of  course  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  will 
be  determined  not  by  subject  alone  but  by  the  choice  of 
words  and  descriptions  used  to  expand  and  explain  the  sub- 
ject. Most  speakers  will  find  it  easier  to  speak  on  subjects 
which  are  interesting  in  themselves  rather  than  those  which 
have  to  be  "made"  interesting.  A  speech  about  six  ways 
for  the  college  student  to  make  money  should  be  of  interest 
to  a  college  audience.  A  speech  about  six  ways  to  make 
paper  clips  would  be  much  more  difficult  from  the  stand- 
point of  inherent  interest.  If  one  wishes  to  test  a  subject's 
interestingness,  he  can  bring  it  up  in  conversations  and  see 
how  people  react  to  it.  This  will  help  him  to  determine  the 
average  listener's  knowledge  as  well  as  his  interest. 
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Narrow  the  Subject.  The  third  step  is  to  narrow  the 
subject  to  a  specific  topical  statement  of  purpose  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  pubUc  speaking,  a  central  idea  that  can  be 
covered  in  the  time  allotted.  This  idea  should  be  stated  in 
a  single  complete  sentence.  A  frequent  and  disastrous  blun- 
der is  attempting  to  cover  too  much  of  the  subject.  Exam- 
ples of  topics  that  would  be  too  broad  are  "The  History  of 
the  World,"  "World  War  II,"  "Russia."  No  speaker  could 
possibly  cover  such  broad  subjects;  yet  many  beginners  en- 
counter difficulties  from  this  very  failure  of  limitation. 

Assume  that  some  of  the  recent  material  on  Russia  has 
attracted  your  interest  and  that  you  are  considering  using  it 
as  a  speech  subject.  A  subject  this  broad  must  be  broken 
up  into  several  aspects,  any  one  of  which  will  supply  ample 
material  for  your  speech.    A  few  such  divisions  might  be: 


Subject:   Russia 

Russian 

Russian 

Russian 

People 

Geography 

Farming 

Russian 

The 

Russian 

Schools 

Comintern 

Religion 

Communist 

Russian 

Russian 

Party 

Home  Life 

Manufacturing 

Russian 

Russian 

Russian 

Art 

Raw  Materials 

Theatre 

Each  of  these  topics  might  be  developed  into  hun- 
dreds of  different  speeches.  Assuming  a  speaker  has  a  five- 
minute  time  limit  and  speaks  at  the  rate  of  175  words  per 
minute,  he  has  only  875  words  with  which  to  discuss  his 
subject.  If  he  is  to  avoid  talking  in  anything  but  the  vaguest 
of  generalities,  he  must  severely  restrict  his  coverage. 

Assume  that  the  student  has  chosen  "Russian  Farming" 
as  his  topic.  This  topic  is  probably  still  too  large  and  should 
be  further  divided  into  subtopics  such  as  farm  machinery, 
livestock,  crops,  soil,  climate,  surpluses,  exports,  history  of, 
future  of,  etc.  In  similar  fashion  each  broad  general  topic 
should  be  reduced  so  that  it  wiU  be  in  keeping  with  the  time 
allotted  to  the  speaker. 
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Next,  the  topic  should  be  stated  in  a  single  complete 
sentence.  An  example  might  be:  "I  plan  to  inform  my 
audience  about  the  various  kinds  of  livestock  on  Russian 
farms"  or  "I  v^^ant  to  explain  to  my  class  why  our  standards 
of  living  cannot  be  matched  by  the  Russian  system/' 

When  the  speech  topic  has  been  narrowed  and  crystal- 
lized into  a  single  statement,  the  speaker  has  completed  one 
of  the  most  essential  steps  in  speech  planning.  He  has  yet 
to  consider  his  desired  audience  response,  however,  and  may 
still  have  to  reword  his  statement  of  the  central  idea. 

Determine  the  Response.  Step  four,  if  not  already  ac- 
complished as  an  integral  part  of  the  preceding  steps,  is  the 
determination  of  the  desired  audience  response.  Audience 
responses,  speech  purposes,  or  general  ends  as  they  may 
sometimes  be  called,  will  be  considered  under  nine  separate 
heads.  In  Chapter  4  these  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail 
and  examples  given  of  each.  At  the  present  time  they  will 
merely  be  listed,  along  with  examples  of  specific  topical 
statements  (central  ideas)  for  each.  These  audience  re- 
sponses are  (1)  being  interested,  (2)  being  informed,  (3) 
evaluating,  or  making  judgments,  (4)  being  impressed  or 
told  the  significance  of,  (5)  being  aroused,  (6)  believing, 
(7)  acting,  (8)  being  confused,  and  (9)  being  entertained. 
An  example  of  each  follows: 

General  Subject:   The  Atomic  Bomb 

Speech  Purpose  Possible   Central  Ideas 

To  interest  To  interest  the  class  in  a  specific  aspect 

of  the  atomic  bomb 
To  inform  To  inform  the  class  of  how  the  atomic 

bomb  is  made 
To  evaluate  To  lead  the  class  to  a  judgment  of  the 

desirable  or  undesirable  effects  of  the 

atomic  bomb 
To  impress  To  tell  the  class  the  meaning  or  effect 

upon  their  hves  of  the  discovery  of 

the  atomic  bomb 
To  arouse  To  stir  the  class  to  fear  or  anger  about 

the  use  of  the  bomb 
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To  secure  belief  To  get  the  class  to  believe  that  a  com- 

mission should  be  set  up  to  control 
the  use  of  the  bomb 

To  secure  action  To  get  the  class  to  adopt  a  solution  of 

the  atomic  bomb  problem 

To  confuse  To  cause  the  class  to  doubt  the  wisdom 

of  some  action,  policy,  or  belief  held 
by  either  themselves  or  other  persons 

To  entertain  To  tell  the  class  some  of  the  humorous 

misunderstandings  and  stories  in  cir- 
culation about  the  purpose  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant 

Your  central  idea  should  at  this  time  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence  which  tells  exactly  what  result  your  speech  is  to 
accomplish  and  with  what  audience. 

Get  the  Facts.  The  fifth  step  is  that  of  securing  facts  and 
information  for  the  support  and  amplification  of  the  central 
idea  or  topical  statement.  Each  main  point  in  a  speech  is 
amplified  and  supported  with  evidence.  This  evidence 
comes  from  any  of  a  number  of  general  sources— interviews, 
radio  and  television  programs,  telephone  calls  to  public  offi- 
cials and  businessmen,  letters  from  authorities,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  written  sources  available  in  school  and  public 
libraries.  It  is  now  that  you  begin  to  consult  these  various 
sources  in  order  to  build  up  your  background  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Assume  that  a  student  wants  to  give  a  speech  on  the 
political  career  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  student  w^ould  obtain  the  bulk  of  material  for  this 
speech  from  written  sources.  The  librar}^  ofi^ers  a  wealth  of 
information  about  well-known  persons  or  topics,  and  this 
may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time.  The 
speaker's  first  step  in  obtaining  library  material  might  well 
be  that  of  consulting  a  biographical  source  such  as  Who's 
Who  In  America.  From  this  he  would  secure  a  list  of  facts 
and  dates  similar  to  the  following: 

Born  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1882 
Harvard  graduate 
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Columbia  Law  School 

New  York  Bar  exam  passed 

New  York  Senate,  1910  and  1912 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  under  Wilson,  1913 

Defeated  "jr  Vice-Presidency,  1920 

Stricken  by  infantile  paralysis,  1921 

Led  Democratic  fight  for  Al  Smith,  1924-28 

Elected  Governor  of  New  York,  1928  and  1930 

Democratic  nominee  for  President,  1932 

Information  to  supply  the  details  of  the  above  events  can 
easily  be  procured  by  additional  reading  among  the  Roose- 
velt biographies.  Such  information  should  include  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  short,  vivid  stories  of  Roosevelt's  contacts 
w^ith  people,  including  both  his  successes  and  failures  in 
these  relationships.  Material  of  a  v^arm,  personal  kind  adds 
the  human  interest  element  to  the  factual  structure  of  the 
speech.  With  additional  study  and  meditation  about  Roose- 
velt's life  and  works,  the  speaker  w^ill  gradually  build  enough 
background  and  understanding  to  enable  him  to  give  a  truly 
authoritative  speech. 

Determine  the  Main  Points.  Not  until  the  speaker  has 
acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  information  should  he  de- 
termine the  final  v^ording  of  the  main  headings  of  the  speech. 
The  number  of  main  points  usually  should  be  limited  to  five 
regardless  of  the  speech  length.  The  number  of  points 
which  a  speech  may  have  is  determined  by  the  memory  of 
the  listener  rather  than  the  time  length  of  the  speech.  The 
time  length  of  the  speech,  of  course,  determines  the  amount 
of  amplification,  illustration,  and  description  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  include  under  each  main  head.  In  other  words,  the 
total  time  length  will  determine  the  quantity  and  to  some 
extent  the  type  of  supporting  material  that  may  be  used,  but 
it  does  not  change  the  listener's  memory  span.  The  main 
points  for  the  Roosevelt  biographical  sketch  might  be: 

1.  Events  leading  to  his  first  public  office 

2.  Steps  to  the  presidency 

3.  Outstanding  contributions  to  history 
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Conclusion  and  Introduction,  The  next  step  is  to  work 
out  a  suitable  conclusion  and  introduction,  and  preparing 
the  speech  conclusion  is  the  first  important  part  of  this  step. 
The  ordinary  conclusion  (1)  summarizes  the  import  of  the 
speech  body;  i.e.,  it  crystallizes  and  clinches  the  central  idea 
or  topical  statement;  (2)  contains  a  reiteration  of  the  main 
points,  and,  if  the  speech  is  persuasive  (to  secure  belief  or 
action),  it  may  (3)  contain  a  forecast  of  the  results  to  be 
expected  if  the  advocated  action  is  undertaken.  Additional 
functions  of  the  speech  conclusion  are  (4)  to  further  in- 
crease audience  good  will,  and  (5)  to  further  increase  the 
persuasive  effects  by  a  short  narrative,  striking  illustration, 
pertinent  quotation  or  material  of  similar  nature  which  will 
crystallize  the  will  to  act.  The  speech  conclusion  may  refer 
to  information  or  background  material  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion. Speech  conclusions  usually  do  not  attempt  to  perform 
all  of  the  functions  listed  above  but  are  limited  to  the 
first  two. 

Having  worked  out  the  speech  ending,  the  speaker 
should  turn  to  the  introduction.  The  minimum  functions 
expected  of  a  speech  introduction  are  (1)  to  attract  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  audience,  and  ( 2 )  to  state  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  speech.  The  first  can  be  done  with  a  ques- 
tion, an  unusual  statement,  or  a  quotation.  The  second  is 
usually  accomplished  by  stating  the  central  idea  or  topical 
statement,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  speaker's  main  points. 

Additional  functions  of  the  speech  introduction  are  (3) 
to  build  audience  good  will  and  willingness  to  accept  the 
ideas;  (4)  to  tell  the  audience  why  you  are  giving  this  par- 
ticular speech  at  this  particular  time;  (5)  to  give  any  back- 
ground necessary  for  understanding  the  speech,  including 
(6)  any  essential  definitions.  Like  conclusions,  speech  in- 
troductions usually  do  not  attempt  all  of  the  functions  Hsted 
here,  but  all  good  introductions  include  one  or  more. 

Preparing  Notes.  Transfer  your  speech  material  to  small 
note  cards.  (Either  3  X  5  or  4  X  6  cards  may  be  used;  slips 
of  paper  are  not  satisfactory. )  Note  cards  may  serve  both 
as  aids  in  organizing  the  speech  and  as  memory  aids.    We 
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are  here  discussing  the  latter.  Notes  for  prodding  the  mem- 
ory, other  than  direct  quotations,  do  not  consist  of  complete 
sentences.  Rather,  they  may  consist  of  pictures,  block  dia- 
grams, or  anything  else  that  will  aid  the  speaker  in  remem- 
bering his  material.  Single  key  words  for  recalling  main 
points  are  enough  for  some  speakers;  others  commit  the  key 
words  to  memory  and  use  cards,  if  at  all,  merely  for  statistics 
or  direct  quotations.  Memory  is  an  individual  problem;  the 
decision  as  to  the  quantity  and  type  of  material  to  be  listed 
rests  with  the  individual.  If  cards  are  used,  they  should  be 
few  in  number;  the  writing  should  be  large  and  legible; 
and  just  one  side  of  the  card  should  be  written  upon. 
These  notes  need  not  resemble  in  the  slightest  the  notes  on 
the  material  which  the  speaker  took  from  his  reading.  They 
are  purely  a  memory  device. 

Practice.  The  final  step  is  that  of  oral  practice.  The 
speech  should  first  be  practiced  a  number  of  times  as  a 
whole.  Then  the  speaker  should  work  on  the  individual  sec- 
tions (main  points)  of  the  body  of  the  speech.  Next  he 
should  memorize  the  detailed  support  under  each  section, 
and  last  he  should  practice  the  speech  conclusion  and  in- 
troduction. 

No  generahzation  can  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  oral 
practice  required  except  that  it  should  be  adequate,  first, 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  memory  failure  and,  second, 
to  develop  fluency  in  delivery.  Some  speakers  become  quite 
proficient  with  as  few  as  five  practice  sessions;  others  re- 
quire many  more.  Many  speakers  have  found  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  be  of  value: 

1.  Practice  daily,  if  for  a  short  period  only. 

2.  Remember  ideas  rather  than  specific  words.  Try  to  re- 
word your  material  each  time  over  until  you  hit  upon  tlie 
word  choice  which  seems  best  suited  to  the  exact  expres- 
sion of  your  idea. 

3.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  fluency,  try  writing  out  the 
entire  speech.  After  going  over  this  written  copy  several 
times,  destroy  it  and  go  back  to  your  practice  from  notes. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SPEECH  PREPARATION 

By  way  of  review  of  the  method  of  speech  preparation  just 
presented  we  will  now  select  a  subject  and  carry  it  through 
each  of  the  preceding  steps,  ending  up  with  a  complete 
speech  outline/  In  selecting  our  subject  we  will  attempt  to 
avoid  those  which  are  either  too  complex  or  too  simple. 
Examples  of  the  latter  might  be  "How  to  Wash  a  Car"  or 
"How  Basketball  Points  are  Counted." 

Let  us  assume  that  the  speaker,  a  young  lady  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  won  ribbons  in  the  baked  goods  and  pastries 
division  at  the  State  Fair.  Since  she  is  both  familiar  with 
and  enthusiastic  about  "cooking,"  this  subject  certainly 
meets  the  interest  requirement  of  the  first  step. 

She  then  asks  herself  the  question,  "Does  the  subject  of 
cooking  interest  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  class?" 
Most  of  the  men  would  probably  express  but  mild  interest 
in  such  a  topic,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  stimulate  inter- 
est through  the  appetites  of  healthy  young  men.  The  topic 
is  thus  a  bit  questionable  from  the  standpoint  of  inherent 
audience  interest,  but  let  us  assume  that,  because  of  her 
enthusiasm,  she  decides  to  attempt  it. 

The  next  step  consists  of  narrowing  the  subject  to  a  single 
topic  or  specific  central  idea  and  phrasing  that  topic  clearly 
in  a  single  sentence.  A  subject  as  large  as  cooking  could, 
of  course,  be  divided  into  dozens  of  possible  topics,  such 
as:  appetizers,  breads,  cakes,  cookies,  candies,  cheese,  des- 
serts, eggs,  entrees,  equipment,  fish,  jellies,  meats,  pastries, 
poultry,  salads,  sandwiches,  and  soups.  Each  one  of  these 
topics  can  obviously  be  subdivided  into  dozens  of  possible 
topics.    The  topic  "cakes"  might  be  divided  into  varieties, 

1  If  the  speech  topic  developed  here,  "How  to  Bake  an  Angel  Food 
Cake,"  strikes  you  as  too  elementary  to  be  challenging,  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  It  was  deliberately  selected  and  developed  as  such  purely  for  pur- 
poses of  review  in  order  that  the  principles  under  discussion  could  be 
instantly  grasped.  It  was  felt  that  a  complicated  or  technical  development 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  review  chapter. 
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frostings,  recipes,  purposes,  etc.  Assume  that  the  young 
lady's  State  Fair  prizes  were  awarded  for  angel  food  cakes. 
She  might  phrase  her  topical  sentence  as  follows:  "My  pur- 
pose is  to  tell  this  class  how  to  bake  an  angel  food  cake." 

The  fourth  step  is  to  determine  the  desired  audience 
response.  If  she  is  going  to  tell  them  how  to  bake  the  cake, 
she  is  going  to  impart  information.  Her  purpose  is  that 
they  be  informed  when  her  speech  is  ended.  Her  topical 
sentence  is  therefore  correctly  stated  in  terms  of  the  desired 
audience  response  and  does  not  need  restating. 

Step  five  is  to  obtain  supporting  evidence.  The  speaker 
is  already  possessed  of  most  of  the  facts  required  for  this 
speech.  She  may  consult  various  cookbooks  for  exact  meas- 
urements, however,  or  call  a  local  bakery  for  additional 
information.  In  any  event  her  evidence  will  begin  to  be 
accumulated  on  note  cards.  A  sample  card  might  be  as 
follows : 


Angel  Food  Cake  My  Recipe 

1/4  cups  sugar  1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1   cup  sifted  cake  flour  Y2  teaspoon  salt 

1   cup  egg  whites  %  teaspoon   vanilla 

(9    to    10    eggs)  }i  teaspoon  almond  extract 


Before  she  is  through  collecting  and  recording  informa- 
tion, she  will  have  similar  cards  for  recipes,  frostings,  meth- 
ods of  mixing,  utensils,  oven  heats,  baking  times,  testing, 
etc.,  much  of  which  has  probably  come  from  her  personal 
knowledge. 

Her  next  step  is  to  organize  the  evidence  under  from 
two  to  five  main  heads.  Here  the  speaker  should  try  to 
place  herself  in  the  position  of  one  knowing  nothing  about 
the  topic  and  ask  herself  the  question,  "What  would  I  need 
to  know  to  bake  an  angel  food  cake?"  This  is  termed  being 
objective.    In  so  doing,  the  speaker  can  see  immediately 
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that  minimum  knowledge  would  include  the  ingredients, 
procedure,  and  equipment.  She  must  next  decide  upon  the 
order  of  these  main  divisions  which  will  best  present  her 
discussion.  In  this  case,  it  might  logically  be  (1)  ingredi- 
ents, (2)  equipment,  and  (3)  procedure.  Having  selected 
and  placed  the  points  in  a  logical  order,  the  large  quantity 
of  collected  information  is  subordinated  to  the  proper  head- 
ings. 

Step  seven  is  that  of  working  out  the  speech  conclusion 
and  introduction.  The  introduction  might  begin  wdth  a 
verbal  picture  of  the  suspense  which  the  speaker  felt  as  the 
judges  were  about  to  make  awards  at  the  State  Fair.  She 
might  next  tell  the  audience  why  she  is  giving  this  speech 
to  them  at  this  time.  Finally  she  should  list  the  three  main 
points  of  the  speech. 

The  speech  conclusion  might  refer  back  to  the  State 
Fair  picture  with  which  the  speech  opened,  summarize  the 
main  points,  and  crystallize  the  meaning  of  the  speech  for 
the  audience. 

The  outline  now  appears  as  follows; 

Central  Idea: 
To  Tell  the  Audience  How  To  Bake  an  Angel  Food  Cake 

I.  Introduction 

A.  State  Fair  awards 

B.  Why  audience  should  be  interested 

C.  My  experience 

D.  Three  main  points: 

1.  Ingredients 

2.  Equipment 

3.  Procedure 

II.  Body 

A.  Ingredients 

1.  Recipes 

2.  Time  I  flavored  with  cough  syrup 

3.  DiEerence  between  home  and  bakery 

B.  Equipment 

1.  Pots,  pans,  and  pitfalls 

2.  Ovens 
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C.  Procedure 

1.  Mixing 

a.  Sifting  sugar  and  flour 

b.  Eggs,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salt 

c.  Remaining  sugar 

d.  Flavoring 

e.  Flour 

2.  Ungreased  tube  pan 

3.  Cut  batter 

4.  350°  F.  for  55  min. 

5.  Invert  1  hour 

6.  Frosting 

III.  Conclusion 

A.  Product  for  State  Fair 

B.  Rev^ards 

1.  Sense  of  achievement 

2.  Fun 

3.  Alw^ays  in  demand 

C.  Three  main  points  summarized 

D.  Quotation: 

"We  may  live  w^ithout  poetry,  music  and  art; 

We  may  live  w^ithout  conscience  and  live  w^ithout 

heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends,  v^e  may  live  without 

books, 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  wdthout  cooks." 

—Owen  Meredith 

Step  eight  suggests  that  as  much  material  as  necessary 
should  be  transferred  to  small,  easily  read  speaker's  note 
cards,  and,  of  course,  the  final  step  is  that  of  oral  practice. 
After  having  covered  the  outline  as  a  whole  until  the  parts 
and  their  relationships  are  firmly  in  mind,  the  speaker 
should  practice  each  main  point  with  its  subordinate  mate- 
rial as  a  unit.  Because  of  their  importance,  the  introduction 
and  conclusion  should  be  practiced  until  these  can  be  de- 
livered without  notes.  In  fact,  all  that  should  be  needed 
on  the  note  card  for  the  above  speech  are  the  main  points, 
the  quotation,  and  the  lists  of  ingredients.  All  speakers 
should  strive  to  develop  their  memories  to  a  degree  that 
will  enable  them  eventually  to  speak  without  using  notes. 
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SPEECH  DELIVERY 

Having  reviewed  the  steps  in  preparing  the  speech,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  speech  dehvery.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  necessarily  of  a  general  nature,  since  the  act 
of  speaking  is  highly  individualistic  and  should  be  adjusted 
both  to  the  individual  speaker  and  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  speaking. 

Timing  the  Speech.  A  speech  should  obviously  be  of  the 
correct  length  to  fill  the  assigned  speaking  time.  The 
speaker  should  either  time  his  own  speech  during  rehearsals 
or  have  someone  do  it  for  him.  Some  speakers  find  the 
technique  of  noting  time  in  half-minute  intervals  on  the 
margin  of  their  note  cards  to  be  most  helpful,  making  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  running  check  while  speaking.  In 
the  event  that  he  is  running  overtime,  the  speaker  may  have 
certain  items  of  supporting  evidence  marked  for  elimination. 
Some  speakers,  either  from  a  tendency  to  speak  more  rapidly 
than  during  rehearsal  or  to  omit  parts  of  their  speeches 
when  before  the  audience,  tend  toward  the  other  extreme 
and  run  short  of  material.  Such  speakers  should  have  ad- 
ditional supporting  material  which  they  can  include  if  nec- 
essary. One  of  the  best  types  of  material  to  use  in  these 
cases  is  the  illustration.  With  several  of  these  little  stories 
which  can  be  omitted  or  included  as  the  need  arises,  it  is 
easy  to  adjust  the  speech  to  any  time  length  by  making  it 
as  long  or  as  short  as  necessary. 

Beginning  the  Speech.  The  speaker  should  walk  to  the 
front  of  the  room  in  a  natural  manner,  seeming  neither  to 
hurry  nor  to  hesitate.  His  posture  should  be  one  of  erect- 
ness  but  not  stiffness,  with  his  weight  about  equally  divided 
on  his  two  feet.  He  should  lean  slightly  forward  so  that  he 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  rocking  back  on  his  heels. 
He  should  pause  briefly  and  look  out  over  the  audience  be- 
fore beginning  to  speak.  Then,  turning  and  nodding  to  the 
chairman,  he  should  say,  "Mr.  Chairman,"  then  turning  to 
the  audience,  "fellow  students";  and,  pausing  very  slightly, 
he  should  begin  with  his  opening  sentence. 
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Bodily  Action — Position  and  Stance.  The  speaker  should 
take  a  position  opposite  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the  audi- 
ence in  half.  He  should  stand  back  from  the  front  row  far 
enough  so  that  by  turning  sHghtly  he  can  see  the  individuals 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  rows.  As  a  general  rule  he  should 
stand  back  far  enough  so  that  if  his  arms  were  extended  to 
form  a  ninety-degree  angle,  his  hands  would  be  pointing  to 
the  ends  of  these  rows. 

For  proper  physical  attitude  toward  the  audience  the 
speaker  may  stand  with  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other  and  with  his  weight  well  forward.  He  should  appear 
to  be  both  natural  and  at  ease.  An  occasional  step  at  transi- 
tional points  will  help  to  create  this  impression,  but  too 
much  movement  gives  the  impression  of  lack  of  poise.  The 
speaker  should  observe  all  sections  of  his  audience  from 
time  to  time;  in  tmrning,  his  head,  eyes,  and  shoulders  should 
be  coordinated.  Bodily  movements  should  appear  to  the 
audience  to  be  natural  and  should  be  so  much  a  part  of  the 
words  which  they  accompany  that  they  never  attract  atten- 
tion to  themselves. 

Bodily  Action — Gestures.  The  five  most  frequently  used 
hand  gestures  are  pointed  finger,  palm  up,  palm  down, 
clenched  fist,  and  hand  in  the  vertical  position.  These  five 
gestures  will  be  sufiicient  for  all  speeches  that  most  begin- 
ning speakers  will  have  occasion  to  give.  Perhaps  a  word 
of  encouragement  concerning  gestures  should  be  given  at 
this  time:  Do  not  become  discouraged  if  your  initial  use  of 
gestures  seems  forced  and  artificial  but  accept  the  fact  that, 
however  awkward  it  at  first  feels,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
important  to  make  their  use  a  part  of  your  early  speech 
training.  Like  bodily  position  and  stance,  all  gestures 
should  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  speech  content  that  they 
never  attract  unfavorable  attention.  Ease  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  all  of  the  kinds  of  bodily  action  may  be  expected  to 
develop  and  improve  with  persistent  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice. 

Voice.  Speak  up  so  that  you  can  be  easily  understood 
by   all  members   of   the   audience.    Your  public   speaking 
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voice  should  be  much  Uke  your  best  conversational  voice, 
except  that  ordinarily  it  should  be  somewhat  stronger.  Pro- 
nounce your  words  naturally  but  distinctly  and  maintain  an 
adequate  volume,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  sentences. 
All  doubtful  pronunciations  should  have  been  checked  and 
rehearsed  before  speaking.  The  modern  mode  of  public 
speaking  is  that  of  expanded,  organized,  and  refined  con- 
versation, so  avoid  both  the  flavor  of  the  old-fashioned  orator 
and  the  bookish  or  magazine-article  styles  of  language. 

Attitude.  Remember  always  that  you  are  speaking  to 
and  for  the  audience.  Talk  directly  to  them  and  use  the 
first  and  second  person  pronouns,  we  and  you.  Let  your 
manner  show  that  what  you  are  saying  is  important  to  you 
as  well  as  to  them,  and  above  all  treat  your  material  objec- 
tively, that  is,  from  the  listener's  viewpoint.  Observe  facial 
expressions  to  assure  yourself  that  what  you  are  saying  is 
being  understood.  Adopt  the  attitude  that  upon  beginning 
to  speak,  you  as  a  person  are  no  longer  important;  it  is  the 
information  you  have  which  now  should  be  the  focus  of 
attention.  You,  the  speaker,  are  now  subordinate  to  your 
message.  It  is  the  amount  of  information  that  you  can  im- 
part, the  beliefs  that  you  can  strengthen  or  change,  and  the 
emotional  responses  that  you  are  able  to  evoke  which  are 
all-important  at  this  point  in  the  speechmaking  process. 

In  the  class  situation  remember  that  your  listeners,  too, 
are  unskilled  speakers.  If  you  have  carefully  followed  the 
steps  of  speech  preparation,  you  now  have  something  signifi- 
cant to  say.  Drive  home  your  points  with  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm so  that  your  listeners  may  benefit  from  your  efforts, 
for  what  happens  to  them  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  real 
test  of  speaking  effectiveness. 

SUMMARY 

Perfecting  speech  skills  is  a  tedious  process  at  best,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  possible  aids,  suggestions, 
and  short  cuts  to  communicative  effectiveness.  The  steps 
of  speech  preparation  reviewed  in  the  preceding  pages,  if 
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followed,  will  provide  a  method  for  saving  time  and  energy. 
The  brief  summary  of  the  principles  of  delivery  presented 
above  is  simply  a  reminder  that  all  speeches  should  be  well 
presented. 

As  a  speaker,  one  should  prepare  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tice diligently.  Among  the  first  steps  in  achieving  excellence 
in  public  speaking  are  tliose  of  learning  to  present  a  favorable 
appearance,  seeming  to  be  at  ease,  and  speaking  clearly  and 
naturally  and  in  one's  own  best  language. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  several  common  errors  of  beginning  speakers. 

2.  Name  and  discuss  the  steps  of  speech  preparation  as  devel- 
oped in  this  chapter. 

3.  List  several  broad  speech  subjects. 

4.  From  each  of  the  subjects  listed  in  Question  3,  list  ten  topics 
suitable  for  five-minute  speeches. 

5.  From  each  group  of  related  topics  in  Question  4,  select  one 
and  phrase  it  in  a  concise  statement  of  central  idea.  Be  sure  to 
include  the  speech  purpose  and  audience  in  your  statement. 

6.  List  nine  general  ends  of  spealdng.  Try  to  find  additional 
ends. 

7.  Phrase  two  central  ideas  for  each  of  the  general  ends  which 
you  Hsted  in  Question  6. 

8.  List  several  sources  for  securing  information  about  one  of 
your  central  ideas. 

9.  From  one  of  your  central  ideas  develop  from  three  to  five 
subideas  or  main  points  for  a  prospective  speech.  Repeat  with  a 
different  central  idea. 

10.  Name  several  functions  of  speech  introductions  and  conclu- 
sions. 

11.  How  should  a  public  speaker  go  about  learning  the  material 
of  his  speech? 

12.  How  may  a  speaker  assure  himself  of  having  the  right  amount 
of  material  to  fill  out  his  speaking  time? 

PROJECTS 

1.  After  working  out  the  speech  assignment  for  this  chapter, 
practice  your  speech  orally  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  In  front  of  a  mirror,  check  up  on  your  eye  contact,  stance, 
and  gestures. 

b.  Vary  the  wording  by  using  synonyms  for  all  important  words. 
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c.  Vary  your  rate  by  speaking  first  much  more  slowly  than  usual 
and  then  much  more  rapidly  than  usual. 

d.  Go  through  the  speech  with  much  greater  pitch  changes  than 
you  ordinarily  make. 

e.  Go  over  the  speech  once  with  frequent  gross  bodily  movements 
and  many  more  gestures  than  you  would  ordinarily  use. 

Practice  Gestures 

2.  Practice  the  following  gestures.  The  beginning  of  the  arrow 
indicates  when  you  should  start  moving  the  hands,  the  word  italicized 
indicates  the  topmost  part  or  stroke  of  the  gesture.  The  hand  does 
not  complete  its  return  to  the  side  until  the  sentence  has  ended. 

a.  Finger  pointing  up — back  of  hand  to  audience:  "The  first  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this."  ^ 

b.  Palm  up — hand  toward  audience:  "We  need  this  type  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  city."  ^  ^ 

c.  Palm  down — thumb  to  center — the  hand  thrusts  down  in  a 
sweeping  motion  from  center  to  side  with  arm  gradually  ex- 
tending: "Let's   shove  that   idea  out  of  our  organization." 

>  > 

d.  Clenched  fist:  "Let's  hit  this  thing  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
grow."  ^ 

e.  Hand  vertical — thumb  up — hand  moves  from  one  side  to  the 

other  with  a  double  stroke:  "On    one  side  we  have  poverty; 

on  the    other,  ignorance."  ^ 
> 

3.  Make  up  two  additional  sentences  for  each  of  the  above 
gestures. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  After  carefully  studying  Chapter  2  and  answering  the  list  of 
questions  at  the  end,  begin  the  preparation  of  a  live-to-six-minute 
informative  speech.  Select  a  subject  for  this  first  speech  that  you 
already  know  something  about.  Don't  try  to  cover  so  much  of  your 
subject  that  you  talk  in  generalities.  Read  a  minimum  of  three 
magazine  articles  for  additional  facts  and  ideas.  Remember  that  this 
is  an  informative  speech  and  in  it  you  are  to  tell  your  audience  the 
who,  what,  when,  why,  or  how  of  something.  To  test  your  speech 
to  see  if  it  really  is  an  informative  speech  ask  yourself  the  question, 
"Will  my  listeners,  after  hearing  this  speech,  have  additional  informa- 
tion about  some  process  or  problem  that  will  enable  them  to  hve 
better  or  easier  hves?"  You  will  find  a  list  of  suggested  subjects  for 
informative  speeches  on  page  83. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  one- 
minute  statement  on  each  of  the  topics  in  the  following  list. 
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a.  Why  I  selected  my  speech  subject. 

b.  How  I  narrowed  the  subject. 

c.  Choosing  my  main  ideas. 

d.  The    audience    attitude    toward    and    information    about    this 
subject. 

e.  The  functions  of  my  introduction. 

f.  The  functions  of  my  conclusion. 
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Planning  for  the  Audience 
and  Occasion 


INTRODUCTION 

Importance.  The  study  of  speechmaking  sometimes 
would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  speaker— his  thinking,  lan- 
guage, gestures,  etc.  This  is  far  from  true.  Speech  is  a 
form  of  social  behavior,  and  the  audience,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, is  the  judge  of  its  effectiveness. 

Making  a  careful  audience  analysis  is  the  best  assurance 
a  speaker  can  have  of  securing  his  desired  response.  What 
he  learns  as  a  result  of  this  evaluation  should  govern  every 
step  he  takes,  from  his  initial  selection  and  narrowing  of 
topic  to  the  final  stage  of  standing  before  the  audience  and 
delivering  the  speech.  The  audience  analysis  therefore  af- 
fects the  speaker's  choice  and  development  of  ideas,  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  kinds  and  amounts  of  support, 
language  style,  and  even  such  details  as  the  loudness  of  his 
speaking  voice. 

Sources.  Our  knowledge  of  audiences  comes  from  varied 
sources:  Journalists  have  learned  many  effective  language 
appeals;^  pollsters  have  developed  techniques  for  sampling 
public  opinion;  professional  speakers  furnish  personal  ex- 
periences; marketing  and  sales  experts  know  the  successful 
advertising  appeals  as  well  as  the  actual  products  which 

1  Newspaper  writers  have  a  most  effective  check  on  the  values  of  their 
efforts;  if  the  content  and  style  used  does  not  sell  their  products  they  must 
either  change  or  go  out  of  business,  although  it  is  true,  of  course,  that 
newspaper  coverage  and  audience  are  so  broad  tliat  some  readers  are  certain 
to  be  pleased. 
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people  will  buy;  psychologists  now  possess  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  behavior  of  individuals;  and  sociologists 
can  tell  us  much  about  group  behavior. 

One  needs  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  audiences 
in  general  in  order  that  he  may  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  any  audience  in  particular.  This  information  is  im- 
portant because,  despite  all  we  can  learn,  our  best  audience 
analysis  is  little  better  than  an  intelligent  guess.  Our  goal 
is  prediction,  the  prediction  of  the  behavior  of  an  audience 
as  a  result  of  the  speech  stimulus;  there  are,  however,  far 
too  many  variables  in  the  speaking  situation  for  anything 
but  the  crudest  sort  of  prediction.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  name 
speaker  after  speaker  who  achieved  success  because  of  his 
uncanny  ability  to  anticipate  and  make  preparation  for  au- 
dience reactions. 

Duration.  A  speaker's  evaluation  of  his  audience  not 
only  modifies  his  activity  during  the  various  steps  of  speech 
preparation  but  also  affects  his  reactions  to  the  audience 
during  the  speech  delivery.  With  a  broad  knowledge  of 
audiences  to  guide  him,  the  speaker  can  learn  to  "read" 
his  audience  as  he  speaks.  He  can  tell  if  he  is  being  under- 
stood, if  his  ideas  are  being  accepted,  if  repetition  of  certain 
points  is  necessary,  if  the  audience  likes  humor,  and  much  of 
a  similar  nature.  From  the  listeners'  postures,  facial  ex- 
pressions, movements,  and  other  overt  responses,  the  speaker 
can  evaluate  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  responses.  Ex- 
perimental study  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  amount 
of  physical  movement  on  the  part  of  the  audience  varies 
inversely  with  the  degree  of  audience  interest.^  A  good 
speaker  will  be  sensitive  to  audience  restlessness  and  take 
steps  to  remove  its  cause. 

Definition  of  Audience.  An  audience  may  be  considered 
as  two  or  more  persons  responding  to  a  common  stimulus. 
We,  of  course,  are  interested  in  those  audiences  responding 
to  a  speech  as  a  stimulus.    Ordinarily  we  expect  the  listeners 

2  Harry  M.  Lyle,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Movement  Meter  as  a  Criterion  to  Audience  Attention" 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  1952). 
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to  have  assembled  at  a  given  time  and  place  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hearing  a  prepared  speech  by  a  certain  speaker. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AUDIENCE  ANALYSIS 

Common  Denominators.  Audiences,  as  is  apparent  from 
superficial  observation,  differ  greatly  in  what  might  be 
termed  primary  and  secondary  homogeneity,  primary  homo- 
geneity being  the  result  of  those  permanent  factors  of  back- 
ground and  training  possessed  in  common  by  the  listeners, 
and  secondary  homogeneity  those  factors  of  interest  and 
attention  growing  out  of  the  particular  speech,  speaker,  and 
occasion. 

The  speaker,  in  studying  the  characteristics  and  reac- 
tions of  the  audience,  should  first  seek  the  common  denom- 
inators of  intellectual  and  emotional  life  which  will  evoke 
the  desired  responses.  By  making  use  of  beliefs  and  desires 
common  either  to  a  majority  or  a  responsive  minority  as  a 
starting  point,  he  can  establish  the  attitude  of  listener  re- 
ceptiveness  so  basic  to  securing  audience  response. 

Attribute  Worthy  Motives.  The  speaker  should  attrib- 
ute worthy  motives  to  his  audience.  They  will  tend  to  hve 
up  to  them.  This  effective  principle,  long  recognized  in 
penology  and  religion,  proves  just  as  potent  in  public  speak- 
ing. A  plea  to  consider  a  proposition  "fairly"  will  often 
succeed  where  the  most  cogent  logic  would  fail.  The  tech- 
nique of  "assuming  agreement,''  that  is,  assuming  that  the 
audience  agrees  with  what  the  speaker  is  saying,  is  often 
highly  successful  in  sales  speeches  as  well  as  others  of  a 
persuasive  type. 

Sensitivity  to  Feedback.  Feedback  may  be  defined  as 
the  speaker's  perception  of  audience  reactions  and  the  re- 
sulting use  of  them  to  modffy  his  speaking  behavior.  While 
a  speaker  is  delivering  his  speech,  the  audience  is  reacting 
to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  stimuli  being  received. 
These  are  in  turn  reflected  back  to  the  speaker.  Intellectual 
and  emotional  reactions  cause  definite  and  measurable  bod- 
ily changes  as  well  as  covert  reactions  more  difficult  to  ob- 
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serve.  These  evidence  themselves  in  internal  modifications 
such  as  a  speeding  up  of  the  breathing  cycle  and  heartbeat 
rate,  as  well  as  in  more  noticeable  v^ays,  such  as  changes  in 
posture,  muscle  tensions,  and  facial  expression. 

As  the  speaker  receives  these  stimuli,  along  with  overt 
applause,  laughter,  and  vocal  expressions  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  he  constantly  modifies  his  speaking  accordingly. 
This  is  the  feedback  principle.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
mechanical  feedback  in  an  internal  combustion  engine  in 
which  some  of  the  hot  gases  from  an  exhaust  manifold  are 
mixed  with  the  gases  of  the  intake  manifold  just  before  go- 
ing into  the  combustion  chamber.  Similarly  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  driving  of  an  automobile  on  an  icy  highway 
with  the  driver  constantly  moving  the  steering  wheel  in 
response  to  the  stimuli  which  he  receives  from  the  wheels. 
Speech  feedback  is  even  more  similar  to  the  action  of  the 
hunter  who  constantly  changes  the  direction  of  his  gun 
muzzle  as  visual  stimuli  tell  him  that  his  game  is  in  flight. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which  has  been  applied  to  modern 
warfare  in  the  form  of  the  radar-guided  missile  which  con- 
stantly corrects  its  course  in  response  to  the  reflections  re- 
ceived from  the  target  which  it  follows. 

Speakers  often  get  "carried  away"  while  speaking  and 
exaggerate  or  even  falsify.  Being  carried  away  is  the  result 
of  precisely  this  phenomenon.  Speakers  are  stimulated  to 
make  greater  and  greater  exaggerations  because  of  the 
strongly  favorable  responses  received  to  their  earlier  state- 
ments. 

Cluster  Analysis.  So  many  factors  are  included  in  audi- 
ence analysis,  any  or  all  of  which  may  influence  the  audi- 
ence, that  intelligent  evaluation  may  seem  quite  theoretical 
if  not  completely  futile.  This  would  be  true  except  for  the 
fact  that  traits  tend  to  cluster  at  the  same  level  for  any 
given  individual.  No  sweeping  generalization  will  be  true 
for  all  individuals  and  for  all  traits,  but,  as  Thomdike^ 
indicated,  in  general  highly  intelligent  persons  will  have 

3 E.  L.  Thomdike,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1940),  p.  309. 
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larger  vocabularies,  greater  powers  of  comprehension, 
greater  stores  of  knowledge,  and  greater  reasoning  powers. 
That  is  to  say,  most  of  the  significant  factors  which  the 
speaker  must  consider,  such  as  intelligence,  occupation,  ex- 
perience, knowledge  of  the  topic,  social,  economic,  and 
religious  affiliations  may  all  be  treated  as  a  unit  so  far  as 
the  single  individual  is  concerned  for  they  ail  tend  to  be  at 
the  same  level.  Because  the  factors  are  too  numerous  to  be 
given  individual  consideration,  the  general  average  is  esti- 
mated. The  speaker,  therefore,  designs  his  speech  to  meet 
this  average  rather  than  to  satisfy  numerous  individual  char- 
acteristics. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Any  information  learned  about  the  individuals  in  the  audi- 
ence will  be  a  guide  in  choosing  and  selecting  material 
which  will  "set  off  the  springs  of  response." 

The  levels  of  the  following  factors  and  traits  of  the  in- 
dividual should  be  estimated:  intelligence,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, occupation,  experience,  knowledge  of  the  topic,  atti- 
tude toward  the  speaker,  social,  political,  and  religious 
affiliations,  economic  status,  recreational  habits,  loyalties, 
attitudes  toward  the  topic— that  is,  what  the  listener  wants 
to  hear  and  what  he  expects  to  hear— dominant  moods,  state 
of  health,  dominant  interests,  honesty,  listening  vocabulary, 
general  stock  of  information,  ability  to  appreciate  beauty, 
benevolence,  sociability,  open-mindedness,  curiosity,  ability 
to  handle  abstract  ideas,  energy,  temperament,  prestige, 
and  social  status.  The  levels  of  many  of  these  can  be  esti- 
mated and  used  during  speech  preparation.  Some  may  be 
recognized  and  adapted  to  during  its  delivery;  some  cannot 
always  be  determined. 

ADAPTING  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  extent  of  homogeneity  of  various  audiences  for  various 
factors  differs  greatly;  a  spealcer  must  adapt  to  the  charac- 
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teristic,  trait,  or  opinion  held  by  the  majority,  and  must 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  any  characteristic  or  group 
of  characteristics  is  important  enough  to  be  given  special 
consideration.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  con- 
sidered by  most  speakers  to  be  especially  significant. 

Intelligence.  The  higher  the  intelligence  and  cultural 
levels  of  the  listeners,  the  more  difficult  the  speaker's  vo- 
cabulary may  be.  As  intelligence  and  cultural  level  in- 
crease, voice  and  gestures  should  be  restrained.  In  a 
persuasive  speech  logical  and  emotional  support  should  be 
used  in  equal  proportions  with  audiences  of  high  intelligence 
and  culture.  Logical  support  should  predominate  with  this 
type  audience  if  the  speech  is  informative.  In  general,  a 
speaker  should  be  factual  and  logical  with  highly  intelligent 
listeners;  he  should  use  a  mixture  of  logic  and  emotion  for 
the  average;  he  may  be  quite  emotional  with  an  audience 
of  low  intelHgence.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  highly  in- 
telligent listeners  not  only  have  larger  vocabularies  but  also 
more  general  and  more  specialized  information  to  aid  in 
their  understanding  of  the  speaker's  ideas  and  concepts. 
The  speaker's  attitude,  however,  should  reflect  a  genuine 
respect  for  his  audience,  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
he  give  the  impression  of  "talking  down"  to  them. 

Age.  Younger  audience  members  like  excitement,  ad- 
venture, and  competition.  They  have  less  information  upon 
which  to  base  their  beliefs  but  are  more  vigorous  in  their 
actions.  They  are  more  easily  moved  by  appeals  to  pride, 
loyalty,  and  hero  worship.  The  speaker  must  hold  their 
attention  with  vivid  language,  variety  of  gesture  and  voice, 
and  fast-moving  narrative. 

The  older  members  have  more  information  upon  which 
to  base  their  beliefs  but  are  more  conservative  in  their 
actions.  Appeals  to  security,  property,  reputation,  religion, 
and  tradition  are  more  readily  accepted  by  older  individ- 
uals. They  prefer  a  speaker  more  formal  in  language,  ges- 
ture, and  voice;  they  object  to  being  hurried  in  their 
thinking.    Hence,  for  this  age  group  the  speaker  must  make 
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his  appeals  more  in  line  with  traditional  and  conventional 
attitudes  and  beliefs.  One  study  of  theatre  plays  found  the 
age  of  the  audience  members  to  be  a  significant  factor  in 
determining  auditor  interest  not  only  in  scenes  and  acts  but 
in  entire  plays  as  well.^ 

Sex.  Generally  men  prefer  material  concerned  with  ac- 
tion, struggle,  and  conquest.  They  like  virile,  hard-hitting 
material.  Women  are  generally  more  interested  in  prob- 
lems of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  carried  out  by  mar- 
ket analysis  experts  concerning  the  importance  of  women 
as  consumers.    These  have  been  well  summarized  as  follows: 

[women]  make  55  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  goods  consumed  by 
American  families,  buy  and  receive  more  gifts  than  men,  purchase 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  housewares  and  75  per  cent  of  major 
apphances,  spend  75  per  cent  of  all  money  spent  for  clothing,  buy 
over  $600  million  worth  of  cosmetics  annually,  buy  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  groceries,  own  two-thirds  of  all  personally  held  stock,  and  40 
per  cent  of  all  home  titles.^ 

These  same  authors  state: 

Women  respond  favorably  to  romance.  .  .  .  Women  are  likewise 
strongly  attracted  to  illustrations  emphasizing  or  hinting  at  domestic 
felicity.  Stories  or  articles  about  children  attract  women  strongly. 
Women  dislike  and  shy  away  from  pictorial  or  textual  display  of 
violence,  combat,  and  gore.  Story  illustrations  and  subtitles  adver- 
tising brawls,  prize  fights  and  physical  conflict  are  apt  to  repel  them, 
though  they  are  drawn  to  stories  of  emotional  conflict.  Compara- 
tively, women  are  not  interested  in  sports,  industrial  engineering 
subjects,  or  controversial  questions.^ 

Education.  The  educational  level  of  the  audience  gives 
the  speaker  an  indication  of  their  range  of  listening  vocab- 
ulary, their  breadth  of  interest,  and  their  scope  of  under- 

4  Edwin  L.  Clark,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Age  as  a  Factor  in  Audi- 
ence Response  in  the  Theatre"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1951). 

5  D.  M.  Hobart  and  J.  P.  Wood,  Selling  Forces  (New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1953),  pp.  13a-439. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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standing.  The  speaker  should  recognize  that  formal  educa- 
tional training  itself  is  but  an  indication  of  these  traits, 
since  some  individuals  without  formal  schooling  are  better 
educated  than  those  with  college  degrees. 

Occupation.  A  person's  occupation  influences  his  out- 
look on  many  facets  of  life.  He  develops  a  specialized 
vocabulary  for  use  in  his  occupation  and,  of  course,  each 
individual  interprets  life  and  all  things  in  it  as  these  affect 
him  personally.  The  speaker  can  choose  ideas  and  words 
that  appeal  to  the  special  training,  beliefs,  and  thought 
patterns  of  such  persons,  assuming  a  sufficient  number  of 
listeners  in  similar  professions  or  occupations  are  present. 
Research  in  advertising  indicates  that  occupation  is  a  good 
index  of  intelligence  and  hence  of  trait  level  in  general. 

Knowledge  of  Topic.  The  amount  of  information  al- 
ready known  by  the  listeners  will  determine  the  level  of  the 
speaker's  coverage.  If  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
subject,  basic  facts  and  concepts  must  be  introduced.  If 
the  subject  is  one  with  which  they  have  already  acquired 
some  familiarity,  the  presentation  can  dispense  with  the 
elementary  material.  If  they  are  experts  in  the  area,  the 
elementary  material  not  only  would  be  unnecessary,  its  in- 
clusion would  be  deadly  to  interest. 

Attitude  Toward  Topic.  An  important  bit  of  informa- 
tion, if  the  topic  chances  to  be  on  a  controversial  issue,  is  the 
majority  audience  opinion.  The  speaker  should  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  opinion  is  strongly  favorable,  mildly  fa- 
vorable, neutral  or  undecided,  mildly  opposed  or  strongly 
opposed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  and  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  lacking,  the  speaker  may  assume  that  there  are 
about  25  per  cent  mildly  or  strongly  favorable,  50  per  cent 
neutral  or  undecided,  and  25  per  cent  mildly  or  strongly  op- 
posed. Opinion  on  most  of  the  older  controversial  topics  is 
normally  distributed;  that  is,  opinion  is  distributed  from 
strongly  against  to  strongly  favorable  in  the  bell-shaped 
pattern  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  psychology. 
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Oistributioa  of  Maay  Traits,  Attitudes,  aad  Abilities 

If  there  has  been  recent  publicity  concerning  the  issue, 
such  will,  of  course,  make  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
status  of  opinion  without  actually  taking  a  sample. 

With  a  favorable  audience,  the  speaker  needs  less  evi- 
dence to  back  up  his  contentions.  Such  listeners  will  be 
more  prone  to  accept  exaggerations;  they  will  react  strongly 
to  colorful  and  descriptive  language;  they  will  accept  emo- 
tional appeals  and  propaganda  techniques.  It  is  natural 
for  people  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  that  which  they  want 
to  believe.^ 

The  neutrals  require  a  balance  of  logical  and  emotional 
appeals.  The  contentions  for  them  must  be  moderately 
worded  and  more  conservative;  the  language,  however, 
should  be  high  in  interest  factors.  Most  changes  of  attitude 
are  from  the  neutral  position  to  a  positive  or  negative  posi- 
tion or  from  a  positive  or  negative  position  to  that  position 
strengthened.^  Individuals  holding  moderate  attitudes  have 
been  found  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  change.^ 

With  those  unfavorably  inclined,  even  more  restraint  in 
ideas,  language,  voice,  and  bodily  action  must  be  used. 
These   audience  members  need  factual  material  logically 

7  See  Chap.  9. 

8  H.  S.  Woodward,  "Measurement  and  Analysis  of  Audience  Opinion," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  14:94-111  (Feb.,  1928);  W.  H.  Wilke,  "An 
Experimental  Comparison  of  the  Speech,  the  Radio,  and  the  Printed  Page 
as  Propaganda  De\dces,"  Archives  of  Psychology,  25:  No.  169  (1934); 
Franklin  H.  Knower,  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Oral  Argument  on  Changes 
of  Attitude,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  6:315-47  (Aug.,  1935);  "A 
Study  of  the  EfiFect  of  Printed  Argument  on  Changes  of  Attitude,"  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  30:522-32  (Jan.-Mar.,  1936);  "Some 
Incidence  of  Attitude  Changes,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  20:114-27 
(Feb.,  1936). 

^  Wilke,  Knower,  loc.  cit. 
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developed.  Exposition  is  more  successful  with  them  than 
argumentation.  The  speaker  must  get  on  common  ground, 
and  often  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  accepted  generalities. 
A  speaker  may  always  be  more  extreme  in  his  statements 
if  he  is  personally  identified  with  the  group  to  which  he  is 
speaking.  Identification  results  from  club  or  organization 
membership  or  common  characteristics  such  as  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Attitude  Toward  Speaker.  The  speaker  should  know 
how  the  audience  regards  him  as  a  person,  whether  they  hke 
or  dislike  him,  and  to  what  degree. 

Additional  questions  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  have 
answers  are.  Do  the  audience  members  trust  or  distrust  the 
speaker?  Do  they  consider  him  an  authority?  If  not  an 
authority,  do  they  consider  him  competent  to  speak  on  this 
topic?  Are  they  favorable,  indifferent,  or  unfavorable  to  him 
as  a  person?  Those  favorable  to  the  speaker  will  react 
much  as  those  favorable  to  the  topic.  The  same  is  likewise 
true  for  those  who  are  neutral  and  for  those  who  dislike  the 
speaker.  That  is,  with  a  favorably  inclined  audience,  the 
speaker  will  need  less  evidence,  and  will  find  a  more  ready 
acceptance  for  exaggerated  language,  emotional  appeals, 
and  propaganda  techniques.  The  neutrals,  again,  will  re- 
quire more  of  a  balance  between  logical  and  emotional  ap- 
peals with  more  restraint  of  language  necessary.  Those  who 
dislike  the  speaker  personally  will  require  factual  material, 
logically  developed.  Even  more  than  with  the  neutrals  do 
these  listeners  require  restraint  in  the  use  of  ideas,  language, 
voice,  and  bodily  action. 

A  speaker  should  not  talk  about  himself  to  an  extent  or 
in  a  manner  which  will  make  him  appear  egotistical.  Facts 
and  information  establishing  his  qualifications  to  discuss  the 
topic,  however,  are  essential  for  building  prestige  and  ethical 
proof.  If  the  audience  members  know  nothing  about  him, 
his  background,  attitudes,  and  experiences,  either  the  chair- 
man or  the  speaker  himself  should  supply  enough  informa- 
tion to  give  the  audience  an  understanding  of  these  as  they 
apply  to  the  topic. 
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Additional  Factors.  Additional  factors  that  influence  the 
thinking  of  individuals  are  their  economic  status,  the  com- 
munity projects  in  which  they  are  participating,  the  degree 
of  urbanization  or  industrialization  of  the  community,  the 
number  and  congeniahty  of  the  various  religious  groups 
represented,  the  dominant  interests  of  the  moment,  and 
others.  If  there  has  been  a  recent  crime  story  or  expose  of 
sensational  nature,  this  may  dominate  their  thinking  and 
furnish  the  speaker  with  an  excellent  point  of  common  in- 
terest. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

Each  community  has  its  special  characteristics.  Metropoli- 
tan areas  contain  numerous  small  communities,  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  bound  together  by  common  ties  and  affilia- 
tions. Loyalties,  cultural  levels,  geographic  factors,  sectional 
differences,  political  and  religious  affiliations,  community 
wealth,  customs,  traditions,  conveniences,  social  awareness, 
health  level,  percentage  of  professional  workers,  percentage 
of  artistic-minded,  percentage  of  factory  workers,  amount 
of  public  recreation,  degree  of  community  spirit,  homogene- 
ity of  race  and  religion,  and  interest  in  education  are  ex- 
amples of  the  characteristics  that  hold  commimities  together. 
The  ideas  that  will  appeal,  the  language  that  will  hold 
attention  and  be  understood,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  pos- 
sible material  to  cover  are  all  influenced  by  community 
characteristics. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GROUP 

Polarization.  Whenever  a  speaker  wishes  to  make  an 
effective  speech,  he  must  first  secure  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  A  group  of  persons  all  attending  to  a  common 
stimulus  is  said  to  be  polarized.  The  elevation  of  the  speak- 
er's platform,  the  seating  arrangement,  any  ritual,  decora- 
tions, music,  and  special  lighting— all  add  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  speaker  can  secure  attention. 
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Social  Facilitation.  Social  facilitation  may  be  defined  as 
intensification  of  response  as  a  result  of  seeing  and  hearing 
others  respond  to  the  same  stimulus.  The  most  responsive 
members  of  the  group  are  the  first  to  react.  Other  listeners 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  respond  to  the  reactions  of  the 
more  responsive  persons  and  they  in  turn  respond  still  more. 
This  is  a  form  of  circular  response  with  an  ever  increasing 
buildup  in  intensity. 

As  far  back  as  early  Roman  times,  professional  perform- 
ers employed  applauders  to  stimulate  audience  response. 
In  so  doing  these  entertainers  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
most  overtly  responsive  members  of  an  audience  play  an 
important  role  in  stimulating  the  rest  of  the  group.  These 
entertainers  saw  nothing  dishonest  in  creating  a  supply  of 
responsive  audience  members  if  none  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  technique  of  hiring  or  at  least  requiring  applaud- 
ers to  be  present  as  "stimulators"  is  still  used;  the  Bund 
speakers  of  Hitler  always  had  followers  with  them  to  en- 
courage expressions  of  approval  and  to  discourage  opposi- 
tion by  any  means  necessary. 

Circular  Response.  Similar  to  the  social  facilitation  be- 
tween members  of  the  group  is  the  interstimulation  between 
the  speaker  and  the  members  of  his  audience.  Again,  this 
is  a  kind  of  circular  stimulus-response  relationship  which 
builds  up  as  it  is  reflected  from  audience  back  to  the  speaker 
and  returns  in  intensified  form  to  the  listeners.  This  is  the 
"feedback"  discussed  previously  and  used  by  speakers  as 
well  as  engineers  to  modify  future  behavior  by  evaluating 
the  present  reception. 

DIRECTED  AND  CONTROLLED  THINKING 

In  a  group  the  thinking  is  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
leader.  The  extent  of  such  control  varies  with  the  emotional 
intensity  of  the  cause  for  assembly  and  with  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  leader.  Groups  thus  vary  all  the  way  from 
the  excited  mob  to  the  group  of  casual,  disinterested  on- 
lookers.   "In  a  mob  a  man  will  destroy  or  misuse  property 
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without  a  qualm,  and  will  believe  literally  anything  that 
makes  him  comfortable.  ...  So  will  many  men  if  some 
idolized  leader  tells  them  that  it  is  right  that  they  should 
have  the  property  or  that  he  knows  that  such  and  such  non- 
sense is  true."  ^^  The  greater  the  emotional  arousal  of  the 
group,  the  more  probable  will  be  their  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  leader's  suggestions. 

Individual  Becomes  Conservative.  Although  the  activi- 
ties of  the  group  are  often  radical,  with  extremes  of  thinking 
and  action  quite  common,  the  individual  within  the  group 
tends  to  become  conservative.  This  means  that  he  becomes 
more  willing  to  go  along  with  anything  proposed  by  the 
majority;  he  hesitates  to  offer  opposition  to  the  group,  how- 
ever extreme  may  be  their  proposals. 

Individual  Becomes  Less  Critical/^  Psychologists  study- 
ing the  behavior  of  individuals  in  groups  have  found  that 
such  individuals,  although  tending  to  work  a  bit  faster,  also 
tend  to  lose  their  ability  to  make  fine  discriminations.  They 
become  less  critical.  They  are  able  to  do  more  work  but 
at  lower  levels  of  excellence.  In  general,  the  simpler  the 
task  the  greater  the  speed  with  which  it  is  accomplished, 
the  speed  of  physical  activities  increasing  more  than  that  of 
mental  activities  when  these  are  performed  in  groups. 

Suggestibility  Is  Heightened.  The  lowering  of  critical 
judgment  is  accompanied  by  an  expected  increase  in  sug- 
gestibility. Both  direct  and  indirect  suggestion  are  more 
readily  accepted  as  the  intellectual  activity  level  is  lowered; 
there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  intellectual  activity  as 
the  emotional  level  is  heightened. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A 
SPECIFIC  AUDIENCE 

Analyzing  the  Specific  Audience.  The  whole  intent  of 
audience-  and  occasion-analysis  is  toward  determining  what 

10  E.  L.  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  p.  309. 

lip.  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1924),  pp.  261-78. 
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ideas  and  knowledge  will  be  accepted  by  a  specific  audience. 
No  matter  how  worthy  the  speaker's  message,  if  it  will  not 
"go  over,"  he  is  wasting  his  time.  High-priced  automobiles 
should  not  be  offered  for  sale  in  impoverished  commimities. 
Ice  skates  do  not  find  a  ready  market  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  ice.  !Ip!| 

What  sorts  of  goods  do  people  purchase?  They  buy 
food,  tobacco,  reading  material,  transportation,  medical  care, 
cosmetic  aids,  housing  utilities,  furnishings,  clothing,  recrea-  M 

tion,  and  education,  to  name  several  of  the  most  important. 

What  sorts  of  ideas  do  people  accept?  They  accept  those 
which  will  satisfy  their  intellectual  and  emotional  needs. 
In  order  to  satisfy  such  needs  the  ideas  must  be  linked  to 
various  drives,  motives,  and  appeals.  Lists  of  such  appeals 
vary  greatly  both  in  levels  and  numbers;  each  psychologist 
who  studies  them  prepares  his  own  list.  The  table  on  page 
58  by  Burtt  is  a  comparison  of  four  of  such  lists  ranking  the 
appeals  in  the  order  of  their  effectiveness.  Burtt  states  that 
appeals  may  vary  in  effectiveness  (rank)  from  time  to  time 
either  because  of  variability  in  the  tests  used  or  because 
audience  reaction  changes  greatly  from  time  to  time. 

This  table  presents  a  list  9f  the  relative  strengths  of  a  i 

number  of  the  stronger  appeals. ^^  These  are  some  of  the 
appeals  common  to  all  mankind  and  hence  can  be  used  to 
integrate  the  audience  and  establish  the  speaker  as  a  person 
of  understanding  and  good  will.  Common  differences  as 
well  as  common  hates  or  fears  will  similarly  unify  an 
audience. 

Supplementary  Factors.  Audiences,  like  individuals, 
vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  authority,  their  susceptibility 
to  emotional  material,  their  degree  of  integration  due  to 
common  ties,  the  degree  and  importance  of  their  differences, 
and  their  awareness  of  differences.  They  lil<:ewise  vary  in 
amount  of  information  possessed  and  in  general  intelligence. 
All  such  differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  determine  the 
appeals  to  choose,  the  language  which  will  best  present 


^3  See  pages  185  ff.  for  a  discussion  of  appeals. 
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them,  and  the  type  and  quantity  of  support  which  will  be 
most  readily  accepted. 

Special  Techniques.  In  their  attempts  to  intensify  inter- 
est, develop  social  facilitation,  and  heighten  suggestibility, 
speakers  have  used  many  special  techniques.  Often  the 
place  itself,  such  as  church  or  tabernacle,  tends  to  bring 
about  the  desired  attitude.  Any  prescribed  ritual  adds  in- 
fluence. Certain  songs  are  well  known  for  the  special  atti- 
tudes they  tend  to  create.  Action  in  unison,  such  as  reading, 
singing,  rising  and  sitting,  saluting,  laughing,  and  applaud- 
ing, is  especially  effective. 

THE  OCCASION  AND  PLACE 

The  occasion,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  reason  for  having  the 
speech,  is  extremely  important  in  setting  the  tone  or  mood. 
Funerals,  weddings.  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  commence- 
ments, and  a  host  of  other  special  occasions  have  unique 
traditions  and  rituals. 

The  physical  size  and  seating  arrangement  of  the  audi- 
torium or  room  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  formality 
of  the  event.  The  decorations,  lighting,  and  special  guests 
are  likewise  important.  Even  the  time  of  day,  whether 
morning,  afternoon,  or  evening,  is  important.  The  length 
and  type  of  program,  the  objectives  and  accomphshments 
of  the  organization,  whether  the  speaker  is  the  "main  event" 
or  only  part  of  a  larger  program— these  all  have  bearing 
upon  how  the  audience  will  react.  What  the  listeners  ex- 
pect to  hear,  what  they  want  to  hear,  what  they  believe  will 
be  good  for  them  to  hear,  and  what  they  want  their  friends 
to  hear  are  likewise  important. 

SECURING  INFORMATION 

The  speaker  must  anticipate  as  many  of  the  individual  and 
group  characteristics  which  we  have  been  discussing  as 
possible.  A  professional  speaker  should  have  as  a  back- 
ground a  continuing  interest  in  and  study  of  both  individual 
and  social  psychology.    Often  a  speaker  can  anticipate  how 
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best  to  present  certain  materials  to  a  specific  audience  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  characteristics  common  to  all 
audiences.  In  fact,  much  of  what  he  presents  will  come  out 
of  that  knowledge.  Other  adaptations  can  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  information  which  the  speaker  is  able  to 
get  in  advance  of  his  speaking  engagement. 

Assume  that  a  speaker  is  going  into  a  strange  community 
to  give  a  speech;  how  can  he  get  advance  information?  In- 
formation about  a  city  may  be  secured  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  dominant  and  special  interests  of  a 
community  can  be  adequately  determined  from  the  local 
newspapers,  especially  from  editorials  and  letters  to  the 
editor.  Information  about  the  organization  to  be  addressed 
can  be  obtained  from  the  organization  secretary  or  pro- 
gram chairman.  These  are  the  principal  sources  and  will 
supply  all  essential  advance  information.  Such  factors  as 
education,  age,  interest,  background,  and  preferences  of 
the  audience  members  can  be  estimated.  A  speaker  can  an- 
ticipate what  the  prevailing  attitudes  toward  him  and  his 
topic  are  likely  to  be.  He  can  learn  the  purpose,  activities, 
and  objectives  of  the  organization,  the  probable  size  of  the 
audience,  the  physical  size  and  kind  of  place  in  which  the 
speech  is  to  be  delivered,  and  whether  this  speech  is  to  be 
the  principal  part  of  the  program  or  whether  it  must  be 
adapted  or  subordinated  to  other  portions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  with  such  information  the  speaker  will  not  only  be 
better  able  to  preadapt  his  material  to  any  specific  audience 
but  wiU  also  be  able  to  anticipate  many  of  the  probable 
audience  reactions  as  he  delivers  his  speech. 

CONCLUSION 

Each  audience  and  each  speech  pose  unique  problems. 
Speeches  vary  all  the  way  from  the  kind  that  say  what  the 
people  are  all  thinking  ( mouthpiece-of-the-people  speeches ) 
to  those  which  say  the  complete  opposite  ( reform  speeches ) . 
In  the  "mouthpiece"  speech,  the  truths  and  ideas  are  molded 
or  modified  to  fit  the  thinking  of  the  listeners.    The  truth  is 
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adjusted,  if  necessary.  In  the  "reform"  speech,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  adjust  the  listeners  to  the  truths  and  ideas.  In 
all  speaking  the  speaker  must  evaluate  the  attitudes  and  dis- 
positions of  the  listeners  and  if  he  hopes  to  secure  accept- 
ance, select  his  ideas,  arguments,  and  language  in  accord- 
ance with  the  significant  factors. 

All  four  of  the  physical  parts  of  the  speech  situation— 
the  speaker,  speech,  audience,  and  time-place— must  be 
considered  as  they  relate  to  and  modify  each  other.  The 
speaker  must  first  become  aware  of  his  own  qualifications 
and  weaknesses.  His  audience  adaptations  must  be  made 
accordingly.  In  view  of  these  and  the  specific  audience,  he 
should  avoid  an  impossible  objective.  Secondly,  he  should 
consider  his  speech  organization,  material,  and  language 
from  the  larger  viewpoint  of  total  audience  analysis.  Finally 
he  must  consider  the  occasion,  speech  purpose,  degree  of 
formahty,  and  physical  character  of  the  place  where  the 
speech  is  to  be  delivered. 

The  beginning  speaker  should  not  become  discouraged 
by  mistakes  in  audience  analysis.  Even  the  most  experi- 
enced speakers  misevaluate  audience  reactions.  Evidence 
indicates  that  a  beginning  college-student  speaker  can  ac- 
curately estimate  only  a  small  percentage  of  listener's  reac- 
tions.^^ Most  speakers,  however,  regardless  of  their  experi- 
ence, can  accurately  judge  the  reactions  of  the  majority  of 
the  audience  to  the  most  important  factors  of  both  content 
and  delivery.^^ 

Individuals  in  an  audience,  when  presented  with  the 
correct  stimulus  situation,  will  develop  a  considerable  feel- 
ing of  unity  with  their  fellows.  Audience  members  will  thus 
present  common  reaction  patterns,  especially  if  such  are  en- 

14  Margaret  Thaler,  "An  Introductory  Study  of  the  Inference  Mechanism 
in  the  Teaching  of  Pubhc  Speaking"  ( Master's  thesis.  University  of  Denver, 
1945). 

15  Kenneth  Christianson,  "The  Abihty  of  Fifty  Speakers  to  Judge  Audi- 
ence Reactions  to  their  Speech  Content"  (Master's  thesis,  University  of 
Denver,  1939).  Dale  Fuller,  "The  Ability  of  Fifty  Speakers  to  Judge  Audi- 
ence Reactions  to  their  Delivery"  (Master's  thesis.  University  of  Denver, 
1939). 
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couraged  by  mutual  participation  in  songs,  laughter,  games, 
jokes,  and  other  physical  activities.  The  greater  the  initial 
homogeneity  of  the  audience,  the  more  nimierous  and  in- 
tense will  be  these  common  reaction  patterns.  All  factors 
held  in  common  tend  to  unify. 

All  audiences  will  have  certain  basic  factors  in  common, 
such  as  nationality,  national  pride,  loyalties,  traditions,  or 
beliefs.  Even  with  an  audience  of  persons  apparently  en- 
tirely heterogeneous,  such  basic  similarities  can  always  be 
found:  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Americans,  belief  in  de- 
mocracy, belief  in  the  four  freedoms,  the  equality  of  man, 
the  right  to  vote,  etc.  When  a  speaker  is  unable  to  predict 
the  majority  opinion  on  a  controversial  issue,  or  when  he 
knows  that  his  proposition  is  not  immediately  acceptable, 
he  should  first  introduce  some  of  these  common  beliefs  in 
order  to  create  a  favorable  attitude.  This  is  called  getting 
on  common  ground  with  the  audience  and  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  polarizing  the  audience  and  initiating  social 
facilitation. 

Listeners  respond  more  strongly  in  a  group  than  when 
alone.  Experimentation  has  indicated  that  grouped  listen- 
ers become  less  critical  both  of  ideas  and  of  persons.  As 
listeners  assume  common  standards  of  evaluation,  even  rad- 
ical ideas  and  actions  become  conservative  by  the  new 
standards;  the  individual  member  identifies  with  the  group 
and  becomes  less  sensitive  to  normal  responsibilities.  His 
thinking  becomes  more  emotional  as  his  individual  charac- 
teristics become  subordinated  to  those  of  the  group.  He 
becomes  more  suggestible.  1 

No  two  audiences  are  alike;  no  two  listeners  are  alike. 
A  careful  evaluation  of  group  and  individual  similarities 
and  differences  will  aid  in  solving  many  of  the  speaker's 
most  difficult  problems. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why   is   the   study   of   audience   and   occasion   analysis    im- 
portant in  speechcraft? 

2.  From   what   various   groups   of   scholars    do   we   derive   our 
knowledge  of  the  reactions  of  individuals  and  groups? 
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3.  Which  phase  of  speechmaking — preparation  or  delivery — ^may 
be  modified  by  the  audience  analysis? 

4.  To  which  two  of  the  four  physical  parts  of  speech  is  audience 
analysis  most  closely  related? 

5.  Name  several  general  principles  which  should  be  remembered 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  audience  analysis. 

6.  Discuss  how  a  speaker  may  adapt  to  the  most  important  in- 
(dividual  traits  of  listeners. 

7.  Define    the    terms    polarization,    social    facilitation,    circular 
response. 

f  8.  What  types  of  special  behavior  characterize  the  reactions  of 

groups  as  contrasted  with  the  reactions  of  individuals? 

9.  List  several  of  the  appeals  which  various  psychologists  have 
found  to  be  eff^ective. 

10.  How  do  the  occasion  and  the  place  modify  the  efforts  of  the 
speaker? 

11.  Outline  a  plan  of  procedure  by  which  a  speaker  may  secure 
information  about  an  audience. 

PROJECTS 

After  listening  to  one  of  the  following  speeches  or  one  similar 
in  nature,  and  sampUng  listener  opinion,  make  an  audience  analysis: 

1.  Sermon  at  your  home  church. 

2.  Convocation  in  school  auditorium. 

3.  Temperance  speech  at  local  W.C.T.U. 

4.  Send-off  dinner  for  Community  Chest  drive   (or  other  worthy 
cause). 

In  making  your  analysis  first  obtain  as  many  facts  as  possible, 
following  the  suggested  factors  given  on  page  65.  Then  estimate 
the  probable  audience  reactions  to  various  possible  opinions  on  the 
topic  as  these  might  be  presented  by  the  speaker. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Use  one  of  the  following  central  ideas  to  develop  a  five  minute 
persuasive  speech  to  a  hostile  audience. 

1.  Basketball  (or  other  favorite  sport)   should  be  de-emphasized. 

2.  The  length  of  final  examinations  should  be  doubled. 

3.  The  voting  age  should  be  raised  to  twenty-five. 

4.  A  9:30  P.M.  curfew  should  be  set  for  all  college  students. 

5.  Students  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  taverns. 

6.  The  student  council  should  be  aboUshed. 

7.  Fraternities  and  sororities  should  be  aboHshed. 

8.  All  honor  societies  should  be  abolished. 
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Simplified  Analysis  Outline 

a.  Age  range 

b.  Average  age 

c.  Intelligence    (average,   above, 

below) 

d.  Sex 

e.  Education 

f.  Occupations 

g.  Knowledge  of  topic 

h.  Knowledge  of  speaker 

i.  Attitude  toward  topic 

j.  Attitude  toward  speaker 

k.  Economic  level 

1.  Community  urbanization 

m.  Community  industrialization 

n.  Religious  groups  represented 

o.  Dominant  interests 

p.  Any  unusual  community  project 

q.  Any  unusual  community  event 

r.  Place  of  speech 

s.  Size  of  room 

t.  Probable  size  of  audience 

u.  Type  of  decorations 

v.  Will  audience  sit  close  together? 

w.  Time  of  day  of  speech 

X.  Other 


y. 

z. 
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Selecting  the  Speech  Purpose, 
Topic,  and  Title 


INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  fame  is  to  espouse  a  worthy 
cause  and  devote  one's  Hfe  to  speaking  about  it.  Great 
speakers  always  arise  to  meet  needs  at  times  in  history  when 
crises  develop.  Slavery,  wars,  disasters,  depressions,  and 
political  crises  have  made  many  speakers  famous.  But 
such  subjects  are  for  the  experienced  speaker,  and  our  pres- 
ent concern  is  to  find  topics  for  classroom  speeches. 

The  speaker  must  consider  the  other  factors  in  the  speech 
situation  before  he  turns  to  specific  speech  subjects  and 
topics.  As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  needs 
first  to  consider  his  audience— the  sort  of  people  they  are, 
what  they  want  to  hear,  what  they  should  hear,  and  what 
they  expect  to  hear.  He  should  give  equal  consideration  to 
self-analysis— the  type  of  person  he  is,  his  experiences,  sub- 
jects he  finds  interesting,  studies,  and  discusses.  Subjects 
about  which  he  has  neither  enthusiasm,  concern,  nor  inter- 
est do  not  make  good  speech  topics.  Subjects  which  are 
inherently  interesting,  vital,  and  stimulating  are  the  best  for 
beginning  speakers. 

A  speaker  should  always  know  the  purpose  of  his  speech, 
and  that  purpose  must  be  within  the  realm  of  possibility  for 
the  audience  to  which  it  is  directed.  A  brief  glance  at  the 
historical  development  of  the  classifications  of  speech  pur- 
poses at  this  time  should  help  in  understanding  the  term. 

69 
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HISTORICAL  CATEGORIES 

The  earliest  attempts  at  classification  placed  the  speeches 
themselves,  rather  than  the  desired  audience  responses,  into 
categories.  Thus  Aristotle  classified  speeches  under  three 
divisions:  the  deliberative,  forensic,  and  epideictic.  The  de- 
liberative was  the  policy-making  speech  delivered  before 
the  legislative  bodies  of  Greece;  it  dealt  with  questions  of 
policy.  The  forensic  was  the  speech  of  the  litigant  before 
the  jury;  it  dealt  with  questions  of  law  and  punishment. 
The  epideictic  was  the  occasional  speech,  delivered  upon 
such  occasions  as  victories,  deaths,  defeats,  and  the  like;  its 
purpose  was  to  praise  or  blame. 

Except  for  modifications  in  terminology,  the  classifica- 
tions remained  much  the  same  to  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Genung  (1887)  listed  legal  oratory  (forensic), 
legislative  oratory  (deliberative),  and  pulpit  oratory.  He 
also  listed  demonstrative,  another  name  for  the  occasional 
speech.  In  1908,  Phillips  classified  speeches  according  to 
the  functions  which  they  performed.^  In  discussing  speech 
purposes,  he  stated:  ".  .  .  we  may  conclude  that  the  Gen- 
eral Ends  of  Speech  are  five.  The  speaker  wishes  the  lis- 
tener to  see— Clearness,  or  to  feel— Impressiveness,  or  to 
accept— Behef,  or  to  do— Action,  or  to  enjoy— Entertain- 
ment."^ After  Phillips,  speech  textbooks  adopted  a  func- 
tional classification,  that  is,  a  classification  based  not  upon 
the  speeches  but  upon  the  kinds  of  responses  desired  from 
the  listeners. 

FOUR  GENERAL  AUDIENCE   RESPONSES 

The  speaker  and  speech  furnish  a  visual  and  auditory 
stimulus  in  the  speaking  situation;  these  stimuH  are  a  series 

1 A  previous  functional  classification  had  been  developed  by  George 
Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  1776.  This  in  turn  traces  directly 
to  the  classical  rhetoricians. 

2  Arthur  Edward  Phillips,  Effective  Speaking  (Chicago:  The  Newton 
Company,  1908). 
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of  visible  and  audible  cues  in  a  pattern  designed  by  the 
speaker  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  a  specific  audience  re- 
sponse. The  stimulus  pattern  consists  of  the  speaker's  ideas, 
emotional  appeals,  style  of  language,  voice,  bodily  move- 
ments, and  attitude.  To  these  the  listener  responds  in  the 
following  general  ways. 


TO   INTEREST 

TO  INFORM 

TO   EVALUATE 

TO   SECURE  ACTION 

TO   CONFUSE 

TO   IMPRESS 

TO  AROUSE 

TO    SECURE  BELIEF 

TO   ENTERTAIN 

INTELLECTUAL 
EMOTIONAL 
ESTHETIC 
ETHICAL 

THE 

SPEECH 

STIMULUS 

Figure  3.    Types  of  audience  response. 


Intellectual.  He  may  make  an  intellectual  response  to 
the  ideas  and  thoughts.  He  may  learn  facts  new  to  him, 
become  interested  in  new  ideas  and  relationships,  get  new 
interpretations  of  old  ideas,  or  even  decide  from  the  facts 
presented  that  he  must  act  or  stop  some  action.  Thus  the 
intellectual  response  is  to  the  thought  content  of  the  speech. 
A  speech  of  this  kind  is  always  informative;  it  may  also  be 
persuasive. 
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Emotional.  He  may  respond  to  the  emotional  content 
of  the  speech.  Any  material  that  causes  the  listener  to  think 
about  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  joys  or  sorrows,  or  to  sym- 
pathize with  someone,  or  even  with  another  Hving  creature 
may  arouse  his  emotions.  Speeches  dealing  with  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  with  right  and  wrong,  with  values  and  mean- 
ing, will  cause  this  sort  of  response.  The  theater,  novel, 
short  story,  moving  picture,  human  interest  story,  and  other 
popular  forms  of  communication  rely  upon  arousing  this 
type  of  response  for  much  of  their  popularity. 

Esthetic.  The  listener  may  respond  to  the  speech  as  an 
art  form.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  public 
speaking  when  this  purpose  dominated  all  speaking. 
Longinus  (first  century  a.d. )  wrote  an  essay,  "On  the  Sub- 
lime," which  is  a  discussion  of  the  esthetic  values  of  style. 
Our  response  to  language  that  is  vigorous,  apt,  colorful, 
balanced,  and  euphonious  is  an  esthetic  one.  Our  response 
to  an  erect,  well-proportioned  speaker  whose  pattern  of 
bodily  action  is  pleasing,  graceful,  and  impressive  is  esthetic. 
Our  response  to  a  speech  with  ideas  skillfully  managed,  well 
balanced,  and  pleasingly  arranged  may  be  esthetic  as  well 
as  intellectual.  The  well-told  emotional  illustration  may 
arouse  an  esthetic  as  well  as  an  emotional  response.  The 
correct  proportion  of  all  parts  of  the  speech  results  in  an 
esthetic  response;  an  exaggeration  of  one  aspect  of  the 
speaking  situation  can  destroy  the  esthetic  reaction.  When 
any  element  is  out  of  proportion,  incongruity  results,  and 
the  listener's  response  is  often  laughter. 

Ethical.  Ethical  responses  are  made  to  the  speaker  him- 
self. The  listener  responds  to  the  speaker's  total  character 
and  personaHty  as  he  interprets  it  from  what  he  sees  and 
hears  and  knows  about  him.  The  listener  formulates  his 
own  attitude  toward  the  speaker  and  what  he  is  saying  as  a 
result  of  his  discernment  of  the  speaker's  attitude  toward 
himself,  toward  his  audience,  and  toward  his  speech  mate- 
rial. The  Hstener  decides,  unconsciously  perhaps,  whether 
he  likes  the  speaker  as  a  person,  whether  the  speaker  has 
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adequate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  whether  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  speak,  and  whether  he  is  living  up  to  his  advance 
pubhcity. 

The  ethical  response  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
other  three  general  responses  and  is  a  sort  of  composite 
evaluation  of  the  total  speech  situation.  Let  us  now  classify 
audience  responses  in  terms  of  specific  speech  purposes. 

SPECIFIC  AUDIENCE  RESPONSES 

Nine  speech  purposes  with  their  respective  responses  are 
as  follows:  (1)  to  interest,  being  interested;  (2)  to  inform, 
being  informed;  (3)  to  evaluate,  being  made  to  weigh  ideas; 
( 4 )  to  secure  action,  being  made  to  act;  ( 5 )  to  confuse,  be- 
ing made  uncertain;  (6)  to  impress,  being  made  to  know 
the  significance  of;  ( 7 )  to  arouse,  being  emotionally  aroused; 
(8)  to  secure  belief,  being  made  to  believe;  and  (9)  to 
entertain,  being  entertained. 

The  relationship  of  the  specific  audience  responses  to  the 
general  audience  responses  is  somewhat  as  follows,  it  being 
understood  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  the 
specific  responses  within  each  of  the  general  response  areas: 

!to  interest 

to  inform 

to  evaluate 

to  secure  action 

to  confuse 

This  should  be  interpreted  as  follows;  The  specific  re- 
sponses to  the  intellectual  content  of  the  speech  may  be  to 
be  interested,  to  be  informed,  to  be  led  to  evaluate,  to  be 
made  to  act,  or  to  be  confused. 

!to  impress 
to  arouse 
to  secure  belief 

The  specific  responses  to  the  emotional  content  of  a 
speech  may  be  to  be  impressed,  to  be  aroused,  or  to  be  made 
to  believe. 
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Esthetic    {to  entertain   (all  others) 

The  specific  response  to  the  esthetic  content  of  a  speech 
may  be  that  of  being  entertained.  The  esthetic  content  may 
also  evoke  any  of  the  other  reactions.  In  other  words,  that 
which  pleases  us  esthetically  may  be  largely  intellectual, 
emotional,  ethical,  or  a  mixture  of  all. 

Ethical  j  all 

The  ethical  content  of  the  speech  may  result  in  any  of 
the  specific  responses.  From  the  above  classification  we  can 
see  that  the  overlapping  between  and  among  the  types  of 
audience  response  is  very  great  indeed.  This  is  only  what 
we  would  expect  considering  the  holistic  nature  both  of 
speaking  and  of  listening;  we  must  constantly  remember 
that  the  organism  is  reacting  as  a  unit,  that  these  different 
responses  are  really  mixtures,  and  that  each  specific  speech 
purpose  evokes  not  one  but  several  or  all  of  the  general 
responses.  And  now  let  us  define  and  describe  the  speeches 
which  will  bring  about  these  specific  responses  in  an  audi- 
ence. 

To  Interest.  In  this  speech  the  speaker  sets  for  himself 
the  task  of  getting  and  sustaining  audience  attention.  He 
desires  to  interest  them  either  in  something  new  or  in  a 
novel  aspect  of  something  old.  This  may  be  done  by  vivid- 
ness of  language,  flow  of  ideas,  visual  aids,  or  any  of  the 
other  attention-getting  techniques  available  to  speakers. 
The  interest  level  of  any  speech  is  expected  to  be  high 
enough  to  hold  attention,  but  this  is  the  only  speech  which 
can  be  considered  to  have  achieved  its  purpose  if  that  is  all 
that  it  does. 

To  Inform.  With  a  speech  of  this  kind,  the  specific  pur- 
pose is  to  impart  information.  It  may  contain  strong  atten- 
tion-getting factors,  although  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  an  audience  will  remember  a  greater  number  of  facts 
if  the  speaker  does  not  become  too  interesting.  One  study 
has  shown  a  moderately  high  and  significant  inverse  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  amount  of  information  remembered  by 
the  listeners  and  how  interesting  they  found  the  speech 
to  be.^ 

The  informative  speech  is  a  relatively  easy  kind  to  com- 
pose. An  example  of  this  speech  would  be  the  classroom 
lecture.  Speeches  of  the  informative  type  tell  who,  what, 
why,  where,  when,  or  how  about  something.  They  might 
describe,  for  instance,  how  the  atomic  bomb  is  made  or  why 
an  airplane  flies.  Much  of  the  material  used  in  the  informa- 
tive speech  is  expository  and  descriptive.  A  good  informa- 
tive speech  contains  facts,  reasons,  and  knowledge  of  use 
to  the  audience.  As  a  result  of  hearing  this  speech,  the 
listener  should  be  a  bit  better  informed  about  something 
useful;  he  should  be  a  bit  better  equipped  to  meet  one  of 
life's  problems.  A  speech  on  the  strange  customs  of  a  cer- 
tain Hindu  tribe,  although  largely  expository,  would  be  a 
speech  to  interest  or  to  entertain  rather  than  one  to  infonn. 
Such  a  speech  would  be  informative  only  if  presented  to 
listeners  planning  to  visit  India  and  thus  to  make  use  of  the 
information. 

To  Evaluate.  Evaluation  is  a  weighing  of  fact,  policy,  or 
program  with  the  end  in  view  of  determining  its  excellence. 
It  is  a  marshaling  of  available  evidence  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  controversial  issues.  Its  methods  are  inductive,  deductive, 
and  causal,  with  the  resultant  arguments  designed  not  to 
solve  problems  and  settle  issues  but  to  raise  and  discuss 
them.  An  oral  report  on  the  operation  of  a  division  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  would  be  an  example.  We  are  con- 
tinuously making  value  judgments  as  we  go  through  the 
daily  decisions  involved  with  living  and  making  a  hving; 
the  process,  although  we  seldom  stop  to  consider  it  in  de- 
tail, is  certainly  not  new  to  us.  It  is  with  this  same  process 
viewed  a  bit  differently  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

In  the  speech  to  evaluate  the  speaker  serves  as  jurist  for 
the  entire  audience.    He  first  carefully  defines  and  limits 

3  Joseph  Trenaman,  "Understanding  Radio  Talks,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  37:173-78  (Apr.,  1951). 
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his  central  idea  so  that  he  has  measured  out  exactly  how 
much  and  what  it  is  that  he  is  judging.  In  preparing  his 
speech  he  then  sifts  through  the  arguments  and  evidence, 
selecting  that  which  is  important  and  rejecting  that  which 
is  trivial  or  tangential.  He  then  organizes  his  speech  in  a 
manner  which  he  believes  will  lead  to  the  most  complete 
and  readily  understood  form,  showing  the  audience  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  the  subject  is  meeting  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  for  it.  This  speech  might  actually  be 
defined  as  an  informative  speech  about  the  operation  of  a 
program  or  policy.    Let  us  take  a  specific  example. 

Central  Idea:  How  well  is  our  new  building  program  meet- 
ing our  needs: 
Evaluative  Criteria: 

1.  Provide  adequate  classroom  space. 

2.  Provide  needed  research  space. 

3.  Fall  within  budget  provided. 
Evaluations: 

1.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  classes  are  now  of  acceptable 
size. 

( evidence ) 

2.  All  research  space  needs  are  now  being  met. 

( evidence ) 

3.  Budget  appropriations  are  being  exceeded  by  14  per 
cent. 

( evidence ) 

This  speech  may  eventuate  in  action  resulting  from  lis- 
teners' acceptance  of  the  implications  of  the  speaker's  evalu- 
ations; that,  however,  is  not  its  aim.  The  speaker  merely 
says,  in  effect,  this  is  what  I  have  investigated,  tliis  is  what 
I  expected  to  find,  and  this  is  what  I  actually  found. 

To  Secure  Action.  The  speech  to  secure  action  calls  for 
an  overt  response.  Like  the  speech  to  secure  belief,  it  may 
include  elements  of  the  other  speech  types.  The  actuating 
speech  must  convince,  that  is,  build  up  desires  or  groups  of 
desires,  relate  them  to  solution  concepts,  and  secure  listener 
action  for  effecting  the  proposed  solution.  This  speech  is 
different  from  the  speech  which  calls  merely  for  a  change  in 
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attitude,  in  that  it  should  always  contain  a  concrete  and 
definitely  stated  course  of  action.  This  speech  evokes  more 
than  belief;  the  audience  must  act  upon  the  proposition. 
Thus  a  true  sales  speech  results  in  a  sale.  If  the  listener  is 
convinced  but  not  persuaded  to  act,  the  speech  is  persua- 
sively successful  as  to  belief  but  not  as  to  action. 

Any  persuasive  speech  contains  a  proposition  stated  or 
implied;  it  is  this  factor  which  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
types.  All  speeches  may  to  some  extent  be  considered  ve- 
hicles for  selling  ideas,  facts,  or  impressions.  The  actuating 
speech  is  the  only  one  that  seeks  an  immediate  determina- 
tion to  act  plus  an  immediate  or  future  overt  act  or  series 
of  acts  as  its  fulfillment. 

Actuating  speeches  are  numerous;  there  are  those  to  get 
money,  to  secure  votes,  to  secure  sales,  or  to  raise  grades,  for 
example.  In  brief,  the  process  is  that  of  intensifying  real 
or  imaginary  needs  or  desires  and  of  convincingly  demon- 
strating a  satisfactory  resolution  in  order  that  a  suggested 
plan  of  action  will  result. 

To  Confuse.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  ethics 
of  any  of  the  speech  purposes.  We  are  merely  describing 
them.  Any.  member  of  modern  society  would  have  to  be 
naive,  indeed,  if  he  failed  to  recognize  that  many  speeches 
are  delivered  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  Much  propaganda  is  so  de- 
signed. Much  competitive  advertising  is  likewise  so  de- 
signed. A  speaker  has  this  specific  speech  purpose  in  mind 
if  he  deliberately  attempts  through  confusion  either  of 
thought  or  of  language,  to  obscure  his  opinion  or  his  thought. 
If,  for  instance,  a  politician  does  not  care  to  have  his  real 
opinion  on  an  issue  known,  he  might  say,  "I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill  if  in  my  opinion  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  American 
people.  If  it  is  not,  then  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  it 
is  defeated.''    Which  way  is  he  planning  to  vote? 

This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  unintentional 
confusion  often  resulting  from  a  speech.  This  is  rather  the 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  speaker  to  keep  the  lis- 
teners from  learning  his  true  opinion,  either  because  he  feels 
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such  knowledge  would  do  him  harm  if  it  were  known  or  be- 
cause he  has  had  insuflBcient  time  to  reach  a  decision.  Fre- 
quently a  speaker  will  find  that  by  virtue  of  the  position  he 
holds  in  society  or  a  business  organization  or  a  political 
party  he  is  expected  to  express  an  opinion.  This  he  may  not 
care  to  do  because,  for  example,  public  opinion  hasn't 
"jelled,"  because  all  the  evidence  is  not  in,  or  because  he 
cannot  take  a  stand  without  alienating  a  large  number  of 
people.  To  escape  the  dilemma  of  this  position  he  deliber- 
ately hedges.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  any  student 
speaker  would  speak  for  this  purpose;  his  aim  should  be 
clarity  rather  than  obscurity.  The  purpose  is  described  here 
simply  because  it  is  so  frequently  encountered  in  public  life. 

To  Impress.  The  purpose  of  the  speech  to  impress  is  to 
interpret  meaning— to  show  each  listener  the  significance  of 
the  idea  to  him  personally.  The  speech  may  contain  in- 
formative and  entertaining  material,  or  in  fact  any  of  the 
other  types,  but  its  basic  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  values. 

Examples  of  the  impressive  speech  are  the  eulogy,  com- 
mencement address,  and  many  sermons.  A  specific  example 
would  be  a  speech  designed  to  impress  the  members  of  the 
audience  with  the  contributions  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  to 
their  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life.  A  speech  entitled  "The 
Atomic  Revolution"  might  well  be  impressive.  While  an  in- 
formative speech  might  tell  how  the  cobalt  bomb  is  made, 
the  impressive  would  tell  how  the  bomb's  existence  affects 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  world,  more  specifically  the 
people  in  the  immediate  audience. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  impressive  speech  using  ideas 
and  materials  which  the  audience  disbelieves.  To  impress 
necessitates  acceptance  of  the  truths  or  premises  underlying 
the  speech.  American  audiences  listening  to  Hitler's  in- 
flammatory addresses  were  unimpressed  because  they  lacked 
belief  in  his  principles.  The  process  of  impressing  usually 
involves  the  emotions.  It  may  also  involve  new,  strange, 
or  striking  material  or  new,  strange,  or  unusual  aspects  of 
familiar  material.  Impressive  speeches  are  value  speeches; 
that  is,  they  explain  meaning,  importance,  and  significance. 
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These  speeches  explain  how  the  topic  affects  the  listeners' 
hopes,  fears,  and  lives. 

Additional  examples  of  such  speeches  would  be,  What  It 
Means  to  Each  of  Us  Here  That  George  Washington  Helped 
To  Set  the  Pattern  of  Our  Independence.  How  Electricity 
Has  Affected  Our  Lives.  The  Significance  of  the  Recent 
Moscow  Conference.  How  Communist  Propaganda  Affects 
Our  Thinking. 

To  Arouse.  A  speech  to  arouse  is  designed  to  work  on 
the  emotions.  The  thought  content  may  be  little  more  than 
enough  to  hold  the  speech  together.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
so  little  thought  that  the  speech  cannot  be  oudined.  Ex- 
amples of  this  speech  are  the  highly  emotional  addresses 
given  during  periods  of  national  stress  and  emergency. 
Additional  examples  include  the  harangues  of  dictators  and 
mob  leaders  with  the  emotional  effects  achieved  through 
voice,  bodily  action,  or  both.  The  dominant  emotions 
aroused  are  powerful  and  stirring.  Often  the  appeals  are 
to  basic  animal  emotions,  including  fear,  anger,  hate,  and 
revenge.  This  is  the  speech  to  secure  action  on  a  purely 
emotional  level,  but  the  speaker  may  neglect  to  include  a 
plan  for  action.  The  student  should  not  be  led  to  believe, 
however,  that  all  speeches  of  this  type  are  undesirable,  for 
there  are  times  when  they  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Such 
a  speech  could  be  the  incentive  to  stir  a  complacent  audi- 
ence to  activity;  it  might  be  the  factor  which  brings  about 
awareness  of  a  problem  accompanied  by  the  state  of  mind 
required  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  find  a  solution. 

To  Secure  Belief.  The  speech  to  secure  belief  may  be 
defined  as  that  speech  which  points  out  an  audience  need, 
builds  up  an  audience  desire,  and  so  relates  that  desire  to 
a  fulfillment  concept  that  the  audience  views  the  concept  as 
valid,  acceptable,  and  desirable.  The  speech  to  secure  belief 
is  persuasive.  Such  a  speech,  like  the  one  to  secure  action, 
requires  a  definite  proposition  which  the  speaker  desires  his 
listeners  to  accept.  A  proposition,  of  course,  cannot  be  com- 
pletely proved;   all  that  is   expected  is  that  the  speaker 
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marshal  strong  evidence  for  his  side  of  the  issue.  In  fact, 
his  speech  will  usually  be  stronger  if  he  admits  to  arguments 
on  the  other  side.^  If  a  proposition  could  be  completely 
proved,  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact  and  not  one  of  policy. 
Typical  propositions  are,  Final  examinations  should  be 
abolished.  Socialized  medicine  should  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to 
eighteen. 

We,  as  listeners,  are  convinced  by  both  logical  thought 
processes  and  by  our  desires,  wants,  and  interests.  Our 
thought  processes  are  theoretically  based  upon  reasoning 
and  the  evidence  of  facts,  while  our  emotions  are  determined 
by  our  needs  and  desires.  We  might  be  shown  statistics,  for 
example,  which  indicated  that  life  insurance  is  financially 
sound.  Instances  can  be  cited  where  other  persons  have 
been  greatly  benefited  from  their  insurance.  Our  belief  that 
insurance  is  desirable,  however,  will  be  determined,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  emotionally  motivated  desire  to  assure  the 
security  of  our  loved  ones. 

Audience  members  must  be  at  least  partially  informed 
about  a  subject  in  order  to  hold  opinions  concerning  it. 
They  must  also  be  to  some  extent  impressed  by  its  meaning, 
but,  above  and  beyond  this,  they  must  be  made  to  want  to 
believe  before  they  can  be  convinced. 

To  Entertain.  The  response  to  this  type  of  speech  is 
quite  distinct  from  all  others  except  that  of  interesting  the 
audience.  Entertaining  elements,  however,  may  well  be 
present  in  any  of  the  other  types  of  speeches  and  certainly 
the  reverse  is  true;  there  are  elements  of  all  of  the  other 
kinds  in  most  entertaining  speeches.    The  primary  objective 

4  This  admission  is  contrary  to  Hitler's  theory  of  persuasion.  Hitler 
maintained  that  a  speaker  must  never  admit  that  the  opposition  had  a  single 
shred  of  evidence  in  support  of  its  stand.  This  view  is  supported  through- 
out Mein  Kampf  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1939),  p.  236:  "It 
was  fundamentally  wrong  to  discuss  the  war  guilt  from  the  point  of  view 
that  not  Germany  alone  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of 
this  catastrophe,  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  burden  the  enemy 
entirely  with  this  guilt,  even  if  this  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
real  facts,  as  was  indeed  the  case," 
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of  this  speech  is  that  the  audience  members  be  pleased  upon 
hearing  it.  The  best  entertaining  speeches  are  Hght  and 
non-technical,  can  be  grasped  immediately,  and  clearly  fall 
within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  audience.  The  best 
entertaining  speeches  are  also  well  organized.  Nearly  al- 
ways the  better  ones  give  the  listeners  additional  insight  into 
one  of  the  more  serious  of  life's  problems. 

There  are  two  classes  of  the  entertaining  speech— serious 
and  the  humorous.  Informative  speeches  that  have  no 
utility  fall  under  the  category  of  the  serious.  Stories  about 
strange  or  unusual  persons,  places,  or  events  may  serve  as 
subjects  of  a  speech  of  this  kind.  Humorous  entertaining 
speeches  may  be  purely  fictitious  or  even  consist  of  a  series 
of  related  humorous  stories  or  a  single  tall  tale  that  traps  the 
audience  into  believing  something  quite  ridiculous.  A 
pseudoserious  discussion  is  a  type  of  humorous  entertaining 
speech  in  which  the  speaker  uses  a  fully  developed  conven- 
tional speech  plan  but  advocates  a  ridiculous  proposition. 

In  summary,  then,  the  speech  to  entertain  may  consist 
partly  or  wholly  of  humorous  material,  or  it  may  consist  of 
serious  material  so  striking,  unusual,  or  bizarre  that  it  results 
in  enjoyment.  Certain  types  of  humor  are  dijfficult  for  some 
speakers  to  achieve.  All  speakers  can  manage  certain  kinds 
of  humor;  even  the  most  serious-minded  individual  can  de- 
liver the  serious  type  of  entertaining  speech. 

CHOOSING  A  SPEECH  PURPOSE 

A  speaker  should  know  definitely  what  his  speech  purpose 
is  before  he  begins  the  actual  process  of  developing  his  com- 
position. Should  a  speaker  misjudge  his  subject,  audience, 
or  his  own  capabilities,  the  speech  may  "misfire,"  that  is,  not 
achieve  its  purpose.  A  speech  intended  to  secure  belief 
might  convince  no  one  but  still  be  quite  impressive.  Is  it  a 
successful  speech?  From  our  viewpoint  the  answer  is  "No," 
because  the  speaker  has  made  an  inadequate  audience  anal- 
ysis. If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  belief  on  the  part  of  this 
specific  audience  for  a  given  proposition,  then  a  persuasive 
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speech  should  not  have  been  attempted.  Speakers  address- 
ing strongly  antagonistic  listeners  may  still  be  considered 
successful  if  they  attempt  no  more  than  can  be  accompHshed 
in  view  of  the  prejudices  which  they  face.  Examples  of 
speakers  who  succeeded  with  from  strongly  to  mildly  an- 
tagonistic audiences  are  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  Liver- 
pool address,  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  address  on  Con- 
ciliation, and  Henry  W.  Grady  in  "The  New  South." 

The  importance  of  thinking  through  the  total  anticipated 
speech  situation  should  be  apparent  by  this  time.  One 
cannot  just  sit  down  and  write  a  successful  speech.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  entire  study  of  speechmaking  more 
erroneous  than  the  belief  that  writing  a  speech  is  like  writ- 
ing a  letter.  Rarely  should  a  speech  be  written  in  full. 
Rather  the  speaker  should  begin  by  making  an  analysis— of 
the  audience,  of  his  own  capabilities,  and  of  possible  sub- 
jects. Then  he  should  set  for  himself  a  reasonable  goal  or 
speech  purpose  and,  in  a  simple,  one-sentence  statement, 
write  down  what  he  expects  to  tell  his  audience  about  the 
specific  topic.  Thus  he  will  conserve  both  time  and  energy, 
for  he  will  give  point  and  direction  to  his  thinking  and 
reading.  He  can  then  select  material  from  sources  which 
point  directly  to  his  desired  audience  response. 

In  sum,  the  student  must  select  an  audience  response 
which  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  secure  from  his  audience; 
having  decided  on  his  response,  he  must  keep  it  in  mind 
while  thinking  about  the  subject,  searching  for  material, 
organizing  the  material,  and  practicing  the  speech.  The 
central  idea  is  a  statement  of  the  speaker's  goal  in  terms  of 
his  subject  and  his  audience;  it  is  a  topical  statement  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  speaker's  task.  Adherence  to  the 
central  idea  gives  unity  and  direction  to  the  speaker's  effort. 

SPEECH  SUBJECTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  which  college  speakers 
have  used.  It  is  necessary  to  subdivide  subjects  as  broad  as 
these  to  avoid  speaking  in  generalities— the  usual  result 
when  a  subject  is  not  properly  narrowed. 
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If  the  student  fails  to  find  suitable  topics  from  the  sub- 
jects here  Hsted  and  none  is  suggested  to  him  from  his  own 
experiences,  studies,  or  interests,  he  might  look  through  a 
copy  of  his  school  paper  for  suggestions.  Usually  the  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  topics  rests  with  the  handling  of  the  subject 
or  speech  purpose  rather  than  in  its  selection. 

The  following  subjects  are  for  speeches  to  interest  and 
to  inform.  Obviously  these  same  subjects,  if  treated  from  a 
different  angle,  can  be  used  for  other  kinds  of  speeches  as 
well. 


To  Interest  or  To  Inform 

Some  phase  of: 
Socialism 
Democracy 
Telephone  business 
Baton  twirling 
Health 
Playing   tennis    (or   other 

sports ) 
Horse  racing 
Modern  music 
Fraternities 
Clerking 
Studying 
Yellowstone  Park  (or  other 

recreation  spot) 
Choosing  a  vocation 
Making  automobiles 
Sailing  a  boat 
Building  a  house 
Chain  stores 
An  athletic  team 
Soil  erosion 
Wiring  a  house 


Watching  baseball  (or  any  sport) 

Making  good  grades 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

Using  the  library 

Fishing 

Driving 

Raising  canaries    (or  other  pets) 

Dairy  farming    (or  other  kinds) 

Starting  a  business 

Cooking 

A  specific  household  appliance; 

e.g.,  electric  clock 
A  specific  business;  e.g.,  grocery  store 
A  specific  occupation;  e.g.,  accountant 
A  church  organization;  e.g.,  Y.W.C.A. 
A  youth  group;  e.g.,  Boy  Scouts 
A  civic  organization;  e.g.,  Rotary  Club 
A  federal  organization;  e.g.,  Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation 
A    state    organization;    e.g.,    License 

Bureau 
A  course  in  college;  e.g.,  biology 


To  Impress  or  To  Evaluate  or  To  Confuse 

Some  phase  of: 
Atlantic  Charter 
Fire  prevention 
Sinking  of  Lusitania 
Cancer  prevention 
Life  adjustment 
College 


Television 

Strikes 

Extra-curricular  activities 

The  American  flag 

Religion 

Security 
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Democracy 
Greatness 
Community  Chest 
Rural  education 
Atomic  energy 
Graft  in  business 
Careful  driving 
Heart  disease 
Radio 


Health 

Taxes 

Any  great  American 

Statue  of  Liberty 

The  telephone  system 

Trucks 

Home 

The  public  school 

The  university 


To  Secure  Belief  or  To  Arouse 

Some  phase  of: 
Communism 
Free  trade 
The  United  Nations 
Student  spirit 
Final  examinations 
Creeping  socialism 
Student  government 
Universal  military  training 
Intercollegiate  sports 
Racial  prejudice 
Legalized   gambling 
Class  attendance 
Dope  addiction 
Atomic  warfare 
Suffrage  for  18-year-olds 


To  Secure  Action 

Some  phase  of: 
Preventing   sociaHsm   in 

this  country 
Preventing  monopolies 
Building  good  health 
Following      a     recreation 

program 
Building  good  study 

habits 
Planning  your  vacations 
Preventing   cancer 
Caring  for  your  car 
Preventing  fires 
Aiding  the  handicapped 
Getting  more  out  of 

college 


Specialized  college  education 

Foreign  aid 

Socialized  medicine 

National   debt 

Propaganda  broadcasts 

Aid  for  handicapped 

Military  preparedness 

World  disarmament 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 

Individual  recreation  program 

The  fraternity  system 

College  courses 

Hobbies 

The  Electoral  College 

Statehood  for  Hawaii 


Supporting  the  United  Nations 
Supporting  our  athletic  teams 
Using  the  library 
Making  our  highways  safe 
Improving  social  adjustments 
Controlling  newspaper  advertising 
Controlling  television  programs 
Controlling  strikes 
Controlling  radio  programs 
Aiding  our  aged 

Assuring  the  brotherhood  of  man 
Supporting  the  Community  Chest 
Controlling  juvenile  delinquency 
Buying   something: 
a.  Book 
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Developing  rural 

b.  Periodical 

education 

c.  Life  insurance 

Controlling  atomic  energy 

d.  Present,  etc. 

Eliminating  graft  in 

business 

Cleaning  up  politics 

Controlling  heart  disease 

Making  the  home  life 

meaningful 

To  Entertain 

Serious 

Humorous 

My  trip  to: 

My  most  embarrassing  experience 

a.  Korea 

Why  I  hate  (men,  women) 

b.  Japan 

My  first  date 

c.  Other  country 

The  Hfe  of  a  pledge 

d.  National  park 

Living  in  a  dormitory 

Shooting  Kodiak  bears 

Why  we  should  do  away  with 

Whale  fishing 

a.  Houses 

A  visit  to 

b.  Trees 

(institution) 

c.  Birds 

An  unusual  person 

d.  Fishermen 

Unusual  customs 

e.  Babies 

Outmoded  laws 

f.  Teen-agers 

Six  ways  to  reduce 

g.  Teachers 

How  to  get  along  with 

h.  Schools 

(women,   men) 

i.  Speech  classes 

Queer  people  I  know 

j.  Money 

Students  frequently  ask  for  names  of  public  speakers 
about  whom  they  can  give  biographical  sketches.  Graduate 
theses  in  speech  ^  have  been  v^ritten  about  the  following, 
most  of  whom  are  Americans: 


Calvin  Coolidge 

Mark  Twain  (S.  Clemens) 

Champ  Clark 

Wendell  Phillips 

R.  W.  Emerson 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


Albert  J.  Beveridge 
Couverneur  Morris 
Bishop  Edwin  Hughes 
John  Wesley 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo 
Henry  Washington  Hilliard 
Patrick  J.  Hurley 


5  See  Franklin  Knower's  Table  of  Contents  for  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  Speech  Monographs,  and  The  Speech  Teacher  published  by  Speech 
Association  of  America. 
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Theodore  Dwight  Weld 
Andrew  Johnson 
Thaddeus  Stevens 
Ralph  W.  Sockman 
Harold  E.  Stassen 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
Robert  Y.  Hayne 
William  Cullen  Bryant 
John  W.  Vandenberg 
John  B.  Gough 
Russell  Conwell 
T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
Washington  Gladden 
Lyman  Abbott 
Josiah  Strong 
Henry  Drummond 
Joseph  Cook 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Edward  Everett  Hale 
John  Marshall 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt 
George  Norris 
Jefferson  Davis 
John  James  Ingalls 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Henry  Van  Dyke 
Thomas  E.  Dewey 
Harry  S.  Truman 
William  E.  Borah 
Judah  P.  Benjamin 
Nathan  Goff 
William  C.  Preston 


Robert  A.  Taft 
Newton  D.  Baker 
James  A.  Garfield 
William  H.  Murray 
David  Starr  Jordan 
Burris  Jenkins 
Maud  Adams 
James  B.  Angell 
Susan  B.  Anthony 
Jeremiah  Black 
Evangeline  Booth 
Phillips  Brooks 
William  Jennings  Bryan 
Rufus  Choate 
Winston  Churchill 
Henry  Clay 
John  C.  Calhoun 
Clarence  Darrow 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
Dorothy  Dix 
Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Henry  W.  Grady 
Patrick  Henry 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Anna  Howard  Shaw 
Norman  Thomas 
Mary  Davison  Bradford 
Dorothy  Thompson 
Daniel  Webster 
Clare  Boothe  Luce 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
Roy  Tilman  WUHams 


TITLES 

A  speaker  should  know  the  difference  between  a  speech 
topic  and  a  speech  title.  The  topic  is  the  narrowed  subject 
matter;  the  tide  is  merely  a  convenient  "name"  for  referring 
to  the  speech.  Speeches  without  titles  as  such  are,  for 
identification  purposes,  given  titles  from  the  occasion  or 
place  of  delivery.  Examples  of  these  are  "The  Gettysburg 
Address,"*  "The  Liverpool  Address,"  "The  Second  Inaugural 
Address."    The  reasons  for  a  speech  title  are  to  attract  atten- 
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tion,  stimulate  curiosity,  suggest  content,  and  identify  the 
speech.  Good  speech  titles  are  quite  similar  to  good  play  or 
novel  titles  in  that  they  are  memorable,  euphonious,  and  at- 
tractive. A  few  examples  are:  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  "Which 
Knew  Not  Joseph,"  "The  Blue  Bird,"  "The  Present  Danger," 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance,"  "Man  Thinking,"  "Time  Is  Run- 
ning Out,"  "King  Coal  Is  Still  on  the  Throne,"  "Naboth's 
Vineyard,"  "America  Only." 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  time,  the  introductions  of 
classroom  speakers  are  frequently  omitted.  If,  however,  a 
procedure  is  used  whereby  several  student  speakers  are 
introduced  by  a  chairman,  the  chairman  should  be  given 
adequate  information  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  speaker 
and  his  speech,  and  this  information  should  include  a  good 
speech  title. 

Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Topic  Selection 
Don't: 

1.  Speak  on  a  subject  in  which  you  are  uninterested. 

2.  Select  controversial  subjects  for  informative  or  impres- 
sive speeches. 

3.  Select  highly  technical  or  difiBcult  subjects  unless  you 
have  a  thorough  background  and  considerable  speaking 
skill. 

4.  Select  subjects  which  will  offend  the  good  taste  or  the 
good  will  of  the  listeners. 

5.  Select  subjects  about  which  there  is  practically  no  avail- 
able information. 

6.  Select  subjects  requiring  so  much  time  either  for  finding 
or  preparing  the  material  that  you  have  no  time  for  oral 
practice. 

7.  Select  a  topic  which  is  such  common  knowledge  that  it 
insults  the  intelligence  of  the  listeners. 

Do: 

1.  Select  a  subject  about  which  you  can  become  enthusias- 
tic. 

2.  Find  a  subject  which  is  timely,  appropriate,  or  of  current 
interest. 

3.  Handle  your  topic  in  a  manner  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
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age,  intelligence,  and  interests  of  your  audience— that  is, 
is  neither  too  technical  nor  too  simple. 

4.  Select  a  subject  that  falls  within  your  present  capabili- 
ties. 

5.  Select  a  subject  that  will  adapt  well  to  the  specific 
speech  purpose  which  you  wish  to  accomplish. 

PURPOSE  ANALYSIS-A  SUMMARY 

A  speaker  should  have  a  clearly  defined  objective  of  exactly 
what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  with  any  given  speech.  This 
is  the  reason  why  he  should  incorporate  in  a  single  concise 
sentence  a  statement  of  which  response  he  intends  to  evoke 
(speech  purpose)  about  what  (specific  speech  topic)  and 
from  whom  (the  particular  audience).  Thus  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  he  must  know  for  which  of  the  nine  speech 
purposes  he  is  preparing  his  speech.  In  other  words,  the 
goal  (central  idea)  which  he  selects  will  influence  aU  sub- 
sequent decisions,  such  as  which  supporting  speech  mate- 
rials he  will  favor  as  well  as  all  decisions  as  to  the  most  apt 
or  impelling  word  choices  and  sentence  constructions. 

The  nine-point  analysis  presented  here  offers  a  method 
of  achieving  real  precision  in  determining  the  exact  goal  or 
speech  purpose  which  the  student  speaker  desires  to  ac- 
complish. This  is  a  decision  which  should  be  made  early  in 
the  process  of  speech  preparation,  for  upon  this  choice  will 
rest  numerous  succeeding  choices.  In  this  respect  it  is 
similar  to  deciding  upon  the  floor  plan  of  a  house;  once  the 
floor  plan  has  been  determined  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
much  of  the  finishing  material  must  necessarily  be  of  a  cer- 
tain type.  So  the  student  speaker  should  select  his  target 
with  definiteness  and  precision,  for  in  so  doing  he  will  not 
only  eliminate  many  false  steps  but  he  will  also  have  an 
established  criterion  against  which  to  measure  the  value  of 
any  bit  of  supporting  material.  In  short,  a  speaker  must 
know  why  he  is  speaking;  if  he  does  not,  his  probabilities  of 
achieving  success  are  very  low  indeed. 

Each  specific  speech  purpose  requires  selection  of  mate- 
rials and  methods  of  managing  them  which  differ  from  the 
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others.  In  the  speech  to  secure  action,  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  explanatory  material  to  be  included  must  be 
strictly  limited  in  favor  of  material  which  will  lead  to  mo- 
tivation. An  informative  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  have  incorporated  within  it  a  plan  of  action.  In  hke 
manner,  each  speech  purpose  governs  and  limits  the  choice 
of  ideas  and  the  selection  of  materials  with  which  to  sup- 
port it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  the  exact  purpose,  restricting  the  scope  of 
the  coverage,  and  expressing  the  resulting  central  idea  in 
a  clear,  short  statement.  These  important  steps  estabhsh  the 
speech  target  and  thus  enable  the  speaker  to  make  all  of 
his  subsequent  moves  in  the  right  direction. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  and  define  the  three  classes  of  speeches  described  by 
Aristotle. 

2.  What  are  the  speech  purposes  named  in  this  textbook?  Why 
is  such  a  classification  called  functional? 

3.  May  all  speech  types  contain  elements  of  other  speech  types? 
Explain. 

4.  Might  an  impressive  speech  have  greater  space  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  facts  than  to  their  interpretation?    Explain. 

5.  How  does  the  phrasing  of  the  proposition  of  a  persuasive  speech 
diflFer  from  that  of  the  others?  What  is  the  central  idea  of  this  speech 
called?    What  are  the  requirements  for  stating  it? 

6.  Describe  two  kinds  of  entertaining  speeches. 

PROJECTS 

1.  From  the  list  of  speech  subjects  on  pages  83  to  86,  select  ten 
from  each  category  that  most  appeal  to  you  as  possibilities  for 
speeches. 

2.  Add  five  subjects  of  your  own  choosing  to  each  of  the  cate- 
gories of  Project  1. 

3.  Phrase  two  central  ideas  for  each  of  your  five  speech  subjects. 

4.  Classify  the  speeches  in  an  issue  of  Vital  Speeches  as  to  speech 
purpose. 

5.  Write  the  central  ideas  of  each  of  the  speeches  in  an  issue  of 
Vital  Speeches.  Be  certain  that  the  statement  of  central  idea  contains 
the  speech  purpose,  topic,  and  speaker. 

6.  Check  through  a  current  news  magazine,  such  as  Newsweek, 
Time,  or  The  United  States  News  and  World  Report,  and  list  all  of 
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the  subjects  which  might  possibly  be  used  for  a  speech  to  a  college 
class. 

7.  Check  through  a  current  issue  of  a  college  newspaper  and  list 
all  subjects  which  might  possibly  be  used  for  a  speech  to  a  college 
class. 

8.  Write  out  a  statement  of  a  central  idea  for  one  subject  from 
Project  7  for  each  of  the  following  speech  purposes:  to  interest, 
inform,  evaluate,  secure  action,  confuse,  impress,  arouse,  secure  belief, 
and  entertain. 

ASSIGNMENT 

Prepare  a  three-minute  speech  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Selecting  a  speech  purpose. 

2.  The  kinds  of  audience  responses. 

3.  Hitler's  speech  purposes. 

4.  Selecting  a  speech  title. 

SELECTED  READINGS 

Consult  the  appropriate  chapters  of  any  of  the  textbooks  listed  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  2  under  the  heading  Selected  Readings. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Most  of  what  we  know  we  have  learned  by  means  of  our 
sense  organs.  During  our  waking  hours  we  continually  hear> 
see,  feel,  smell,  or  touch  all  sorts  of  external  objects  and 
modify  our  behavior  accordingly.  Such  sensory  experience 
is  called  direct. 

The  development  of  ways  of  symbolizing  and  recording 
experience  in  permanent  language  forms,  principally  writ- 
ings, brought  about  far-reaching  changes  in  man's  thinking, 
living,  and  mental  growth.  Man's  ability  to  write  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  store  experiences  and  communicate  them 
to  others  who  are  removed  in  time  or  space.  Thus,  such  ex- 
periences are  not  lost  with  the  death  of  the  individual,  and 
each  child,  rather  than  starting  with  nothing,  has  the  benefit 
of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  race.  It  suddenly  be- 
came possible  to  accumulate  and  transmit  to  succeeding 
generations  the  noblest  thoughts  and  most  magnificent  ac- 
complishments of  all  men.  The  nation's  hbraries  are  the 
storehouses  of  such  information. 

A  speaker  may  have  a  consuming  interest  in  a  subject 
but  lack  adequate  information;  as  a  general  rule  a  speaker 
will  not  from  personal  knowledge  alone  have  sufiicient  in- 
formation to  supply  the  necessary  supporting  material  for 
a  good  speech.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  a 
speaker  how  to  inventory  his  present  knowledge,  and  then 
to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  various  sources  of  additional 
information  (See  Figure  4). 
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EXPERIENCE 

SPEAKER 

REASON 

TRAINING 

CONVERSATION 

SPEECH 
MATERIALS 

OTHER 
PERSONS 

LETTERS 

INTERVIEWS 

OPINION  POLLS 

BACKGROUND 

STATISTICAL 

LIBRARY 
SOURCES 

PERIODICAL 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

SPECIAL 

Figure  4.    Sources  of  speech  materials. 


THE  SPEAKER  AS  A  SOURCE 

Before  a  speaker  turns  to  outside  sources  he  should  first  ap- 
praise his  own  knowledge;  he  should  ask  himself  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  make  a  simple  outline  of  his  answers. 

What  do  I  know  about  the  history  and  development  of 
this  subject? 

Any  subject  has  a  history;  the  speaker  may  or  may  not 
have  adequate  knowledge  of  its  background  and  develop- 
ment.   Historical  knowledge  not  only  reveals  the  subject's 
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suitability  for  possible  speeches  but  often  provides  valuable 
insights  for  analyzing  and  organizing  the  material. 

What  do  I  know  about  the  authorities  in  this  field? 

What  persons  played  or  are  playing  important  roles  in 
this  field?  There  are  those  in  any  area  who  have  spent  years 
in  study  and  research  and  may  have  become  nationally  or 
even  internationally  recognized  authorities.  Although  a 
speaker  is  entitled  to  express  personal  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject, his  opinions  and  judgments  will  profit  greatly  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  thought  available.  A  speaker 
will  be  better  able  to  evaluate  such  information  if  he  knows 
something  about  the  authorities  themselves  as  well  as  their 
opinions  and  contributions. 

Am  I  familiar  with  recent  developments  in  this  field? 

Newspapers  and  magazines  continually  report  from  all 
over  the  world  the  significant  advances  in  all  fields  of  inter- 
est. Scholarly  journals  report  significant  research  develop- 
ments of  both  institutional  and  private  investigations.  A 
competent  speaker  must  know  the  latest  developments. 

Do  I  have  factual  information  as  well  as  authoritative 
opinion? 

Numerous  facts  as  well  as  tabulated  information  are 
available  in  most  areas.  A  speaker,  although  ordinarily  not 
able  to  quote  such  information  from  memory,  can  always 
find  data  to  support  his  contentions. 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  will  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  directions  in  which  the  speaker  should  look  to 
round  out  his  knowledge.  Only  after  he  has  appraised  his 
own  store  of  information  should  he  turn  to  outside  sources. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  he  can  fairly  well  determine  the 
kind  and  extent  of  additional  information  required. 

OTHER  GENERAL  SOURCES 

Other  Persons.  A  second  important  direct  source  of 
material  is  other  persons.  Conversation,  interview,  and  sur- 
vey can  furnish  a  wealth  of  material.  If,  for  instance,  one 
lives  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  large  manufacturer 
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of  furniture,  he  would  have  added  incentive  for  speaking 
about  furniture  making.  Before  securing  interviews  with 
specialists  in  any  area,  the  speaker  should  carefully  think 
the  problem  through  and  then  list  the  significant  questions 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  interview.  Only  after 
he  has  done  this  should  he  seek  an  interview.  Classmates, 
professors,  local  businessmen,  or  anyone  informed  on  a  sub- 
ject and  willing  to  discuss  it  may  be  interviewed.  If  the 
subject  is  controversial,  opinion  may  be  sampled  by  polls 
of  classmates  or  various  organizations. 

Provided  there  is  sufficient  time,  the  speaker  can  obtain 
information  by  writing  to  organizations  or  persons  having 
specialized  knowledge.  Letters  from  business  firms  are 
readily  accepted  as  evidence.  Facts  and  opinions  secured 
by  interviews  and  correspondence  have  the  advantages  of 
being  timely,  pertinent,  and  authoritative  if  care  and  good 
judgment  have  been  exercised  in  obtaining  them. 

It  is  often  possible  to  get  information  by  telephone 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  There  is  consider- 
able truth  in  the  statement  that  one  is  only  as  far  away  from 
anyone  else  in  the  world  as  the  distance  to  the  nearest  tele- 
phone. Many  of  us  can  remember  an  incident,  not  long  ago, 
when  an  ordinary  American  citizen,  acting  purely  on  im- 
pulse, called  Moscow  and  had  an  extended  conversation 
with  the  late  Joseph  Stalin.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 
telephone  is  speed,  a  factor  which  often  compensates  for 
the  possibilities  of  error  in  the  transmission  or  interpreta- 
tion of  telephone  messages. 

Use  of  the  Library.  A  third  general  source  of  speech 
material,  that  of  reading,  is  an  indirect  mode  of  acquiring 
information.  Information  so  acquired  wiU  gradually,  with 
contemplation  and  practice  in  expressing  it,  become  so  much 
a  part  of  the  speaker's  thought  processes  that  it  can  be 
spoken  with  authority.  Familiarity  with  library  facilities 
and  operation  should  be  an  objective  of  any  student.  Ref- 
erence librarians  can  help  locate  source  materials,  but  the 
student  himself  should  know  the  broad  general  types  of 
information  and  the  physical  location  of  each. 
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Library  materials  are  divided  into  general  classes,  such 
as  background  and  history,  biography,  current  periodicals, 
special  publications,  statistical  compilations,  general  stack 
volimies,  dictionaries,  and  special  helps.  Most  libraries  have 
brochures  or  guides  showing  the  library  floor  plan  as  well 
as  the  locations  of  special  collections. 

Often  a  speaker  will  be  unable  to  estimate  the  subject's 
suitability,  because  he  lacks  information  concerning  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  material  available.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  student  was  advised  first  to  outline  his  personal 
information  and  knowledge.  Then  he  should  formulate  a 
precise  statement  of  purpose  for  giving  the  particular  speech 
about  the  subject.  This  statement  constitutes  the  central 
idea  and  should  be  phrased  in  terms  of  one  of  the  nine 
general  ends  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

If  the  questions  used  in  self-analysis  reveal  background 
weaknesses,  these  should  be  remedied  before  other  reading 
is  undertaken.  For  this  purpose  encyclopedias  are  excellent, 
for  they  are  MTitten  by  experts  and  are  as  authoritative  as 
any  background  information  from  any  other  source.  Addi- 
tional good  background  material  may  be  located  by  use 
of  the  library  card  catalog. 

The  Card  Catalog.  All  the  books  and  bound  periodicals 
in  the  library  are  listed  alphabetically  by  authors,  subjects, 
and  titles;  hence,  there  will  ordinarily  be  at  least  three  file 
cards  for  each  library  book.  These  file  cards  contain  the 
call  number,  author,  title,  publisher,  date  of  copyright,  and 
sometimes  limited  information  about  the  book's  contents. 
The  complete  collection  of  cards— the  card  catalog— consti- 
tutes the  main  indexing  system  of  a  library. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  entries,  it  would  at  first 
glance  seem  impossible  to  locate  specific  items.  As  soon 
as  the  system  is  understood,  however,  the  large  number  of 
cards  simplifies  the  task,  for  all  knowledge  is  indexed  under 
relatively  few  general  headings.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  two  main  library  classification  systems  at  this  time  for 
two  reasons:  first,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  made  to 
realize  the  tremendous  scope  of  materials   available   and. 
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second,  so  that  he  may  understand  the  plans  by  which  li- 
brary materials  are  classified.  These  two  main  classifications 
are  the  Dewey  Decimal  and  the  Library  of  Congress  sys- 
tems. In  the  first,  all  knowledge  is  subdivided  into  the 
ten  main  categories  which  follow. 

000.         General  Works 

(Bibliographies,  encyclopedias,  periodicals,  etc.) 
100.  Philosophy 

(Anthropology,  logic,  psychology,  etc.) 
200.         Religion 

(Church  history,  denominations,  homiletics,  liturgy,  etc.) 
300.         Sociology 

(Business,  commerce,  finance,  government,  law,  etc.) 
400.         Philology 

(Languages:  Enghsh,  German,  French,  Russian,  etc.) 
500.         Pure  Science 

(Astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.) 
600.         Useful  Arts 

(Agriculture,  economics,  engineering,  radio,  etc.) 
700.         Fine  Arts 

(Architecture,  engraving,  painting,  music,  theatre,  etc.) 
800.  Literature 

(English,  French,  German,  Russian,  etc.) 
900.         History 

(Archeology,  biography,  genealogy,  etc.) 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  system  all  knowledge  is  sub- 
divided into  the  twenty  alphabetical  groupings  which 
follow: 

A.  General  Works  and  Polygraphy 

B.  Philosophy  and  Religion 

C.  History  and  Auxiliary  Sciences 

D.  History  and  Topography   (except  America) 
E.|  American  History 

F.J  and  Topography 

G.  Geography  and  Anthropology 

H.  Social  Sciences 

J.  Political  Sciences 

K.  Law 

L.  Education 

M.  Music 

N.  Fine  Arts 
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P.  Languages  and  Literatures 

Q.  Sciences 

R.  Medicine 

S.  Agriculture,  Plant  and  Animal  Husbandry 

T.  Technology 

U.  Military  Science 

V.  Naval  Science 

Z.  Bibliography  and  Library  Science 

Often  a  speaker  will  know  neither  the  authors  nor  the 
titles;  however,  since  the  books  are  listed  by  subject,  they 
can  still  be  readily  located.  The  reading  of  general  back- 
ground works  serves  two  purposes;  it  aids  the  speaker  in 
developing  a  general  understanding  of  his  topic,  and  it  helps 
him  acquire  a  bibliography  for  enlarging  his  research.  Back- 
ground articles  such  as  those  found  in  encyclopedias  nearly 
always  list  good  bibliographies. 

Periodical  Indexes.  Although  periodicals  serve  best  in 
supplying  up-to-date  information,  they  also  can  be  used  to 
enrich  the  speaker's  background.  The  card  catalog  lists 
the  bound  periodicals  contained  in  the  library,  but  there  is 
a  separate  index  for  the  bound  and  unbound  magazines, 
journals,  and  newspapers.  Periodicals  of  every  description, 
ranging  from  the  lightest  type  of  popular  magazine  to 
highly  technical  journals  of  scientific  societies,  may  be 
found  in  most  libraries. 

The  Readers'  Guide  indexes  all  of  the  so-called  "lighter" 
periodicals,  but  not  all  of  these  will  be  found  in  every 
library.  The  student  must  therefore  consult  the  library's 
periodical  index  to  see  if  the  periodical  in  question  is  listed. 

The  International  Index  of  Periodicals  indexes  special- 
ized publications.  Again,  libraries  do  not  subscribe  to  all 
existing  technical  journals,  and  the  student  should  check  the 
library  periodical  index  to  see  if  the  periodical  is  being 
received. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  include  all  available  source 
materials  in  one's  bibliography.  As  various  topics  are  lo- 
cated in  the  indexes,  the  length,  date,  author,  and  content 
should  be  noted  and  the  item  judged  for  pertinency.    After 
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accumulating  a  well-rounded  bibliography  on  a  subject, 
that  is,  one  including  background,  statistical,  biographical, 
and  current  periodical  materials,  the  speaker  is  ready  to 
begin  reading  and  note-taking. 

SOURCE  MATERIAL  NOTE-TAKING 

Read  Selectively.  To  read  every  word  in  every  source 
listed  in  a  bibliography  is  ordinarily  impossible.  Reading 
should  be  selective.  The  table  of  contents  of  a  book  should 
first  be  checked  for  helpful  chapters.  The  opening  and 
closing  paragraphs  of  such  chapters  should  then  be  read,  as 
these  usually  contain  an  overview  and  summary,  respec- 
tively. If  these  sections  indicate  that  the  chapter  contains 
valuable  material,  the  topical  (first)  sentence  of  each  para- 
graph can  then  be  checked.  This  procedure  will  save  much 
time  and  energy. 

The  following  suggestions  for  taking  notes  in  speech 
preparation  will  also  be  of  value: 

1.  Take  notes  on  3X5-  or  4 X 6-inch  file  cards. 

2.  Record  all  book  call  numbers,  as  well  as  the  author,  title, 
date,  and  pages  of  both  books  and  magazines. 

3.  Place  quotation  marks  around  all  direct  quotations,  and 
always  note  the  page  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken. 

4.  Select  material  that  applies  directly  to  the  central  idea. 

The  notes  which  the  speaker  takes  may  be  of  several 
different  types.  They  may  be  in  the  form  of  (1)  direct 
quotations  from  the  material,  (2)  summaries,  (3)  para- 
phrases, or  (4)  comments  about  the  material. 

Quotations.  Reject  long  quotations  or  quotations  that 
would  require  sustained  effort  and  attention  from  the  lis- 
tener because  of  their  great  difficulty.  Either  type  quickly 
deadens  audience  interest.  The  quotations  selected  should 
ordinarily  be  short,  vigorous,  and  pithily  worded.  Most 
speeches  may  be  improved  by  limiting  the  number  of  quota- 
tions, since  the  written  language  of  most  quotations  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  being  spoken.    Furthermore,  a  speak- 
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er's  manner  of  delivery  of  his  own  material  is  usually  super- 
ior to  his  reading  of  quoted  materials. 

Specimen  Note  Card  for  a  Book 
( quotation ) 


Greek  Style 

Attic- Asiatic 

Controversy 

Sears,  Lorenzo,  History  of  Oratory, 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1895 

p.  104 

"One  of  the  greatest  controversies 
of  letters  was  that  concerning  the 
and  the  Asiatic  style.  .  .  ." 

that  ever 
relative 

stirred  the  v^orld 
value  of  the  Attic 

Specimen  Note  Card  for  a  Magazine  Article 
( summary ) 


Speech  Problems 

Causes 

Huckleberry,    Alan,    "Into    a    World 

of    Sound    and    Speech," 

Indiana  Teacher,  Dec,  1953 

1.  Cleft  palate.                             4. 

Poor  sound  perception. 

2.  Cerebral  palsy.                        5. 

Low  mentality. 

3.  Poor  muscle                             6. 

Accidents. 

coordination.                             7. 

Disease. 

Summaries.  In  the  interest  of  conserving  time,  most 
quoted  material  should  be  summarized.  Such  practice  not 
only  reduces  the  length  of  the  reference  but  also  aids  in 
assimilating  the  ideas.  In  summarizing,  the  speaker  must 
be  careful  not  to  change  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

Comments.  The  speaker's  notes  may  consist  of  his  own 
comments  about  the  material.  He  may,  for  instance,  wish 
to  support  the  negative  of  the  controversial  issue  being  ad- 
vocated and  will  be  stimulated  into  refuting  a  writer's 
arguments.  It  would  be  his  own  ideas  in  this  case  which 
were  entered  on  his  note  cards. 
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Notes  often  contain  materials  quite  unrelated  to  the 
material  upon  which  the  speaker  is  working.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  answers  often  occur  to  the  speaker  as  he  is 
reading  an  argument.  Often  he  will  hit  upon  ideas  concern- 
ing additional  materials  to  be  read,  approaches  to  the  topic, 
methods  of  organizing  the  speech,  colorful  illustrations,  or 
materials  of  possible  use  for  the  speech  introduction  or 
conclusion. 

Throughout  the  process  of  finding,  selecting,  and  evalu- 
ating materials,  the  desired  audience  response  should  in- 
fluence the  speaker's  judgments.  Material  not  contributing 
to  the  speech  purpose,  regardless  of  other  attributes,  must 
be  rejected. 

A  further  consideration  of  material  selection  is  the  de- 
sired total  effect  of  the  speech.  The  final  product  should 
be  unified  in  thought,  as  well  as  acceptable  from  the  emo- 
tional and  ethical  aspects.  For  example,  a  serious  speech 
should  not  include  so  much  humor  that  its  serious  nature 
would  be  lost  or  the  speech  rendered  ineffective. 

Finally,  the  speaker  should  remember  the  need  for  a 
variety  of  supporting  material.  The  total  length  of  the 
speech  will  largely  control  the  amount  of  each  of  the  types 
of  material  that  the  speaker  can  use,  and  conversely,  the 
amount  of  support  will  in  turn  determine  the  speech  length. 
Long  quotations  as  well  as  long  tables  of  statistics  are  out 
of  place  in  short  speeches.  A  ten-minute  illustration  might 
be  quite  effective  in  a  two-hour  speech  while  completely 
inappropriate  in  one  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  power,  variety, 
and  balance  of  the  supporting  materials  as  a  whole  will 
determine  the  speaker's  decision  to  use  or  reject  any  piece 
of  evidence. 

LIBRARY  SOURCE  /AATERIALS 

The  following  list  of  source  materials  is  grouped  according 
to  the  various  kinds  of  information  which  the  speaker  may 
need.  It  is  impossible  to  list  all  sources;  a  complete  list  of 
reference  volumes  alone  necessitates  a  large  volume.  Most 
of  us,  when  we  think  of  a  dictionary,  think  of  the  common 
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word-meaning  kind;  there  are  in  addition  many  special  kinds 
of  dictionaries,  among  them  those  of  abbreviations,  basic 
English,  etymology,  idioms,  archaic  words,  allusions,  quota- 
tions, punctuation,  rhymes,  slang,  synonyms,  and  antonyms. 
The  following  list  is  incomplete  even  as  to  kinds  of 
sources.  Enough  are  hsted,  however,  that  a  student  may 
find  adequate  material  for  most  speeches. 

General  Background 

Collier's  Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia  Americana 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
The  New  International  Encyclopedia 

Statistical  Sources 

Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States 
Statemans  Yearbook 
Information  Please  Almanac 
World  Almanac 
Tribune  Almanac 
New  International  Year  Book 

(Government  publications  which  may  be  secured  from:  U.  S.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
(Publications  of  special  organizations;  e.g.,  Chambers  of  Commerce) 

Periodical  Indexes 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  1900  to  date 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  1913  to  date 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  1915  to  date 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography  and  Dramatic  Index,  1898  to  date 

International  Index,  1907  to  date 

Education  Index,  1929  to  date 

Directory  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  1880  to  date 

New  York  Times  Index,  1913  to  date 

Annual  Magazine  Subject  Index,  1909  to  date 

AH  Index,  1929  to  date 

Bibliographic  Index,  1938  to  date 

Dramatic  Index,  1910  to  date 

Essay  Index,  1909  to  date 

United  States  Catalog,  1895  to  date 

Index  Medicus,  1879-1926 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  1802-1907 

Vertical  File  Service  Catalogue,  1922  to  date 

Federal  Register,  1936  to  date 
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Biographical  Sources 

American  Men  of  Science 

Twentieth  Century  Authors,  Kunitz  and  Haycraft 

Who's  Who 

Who's  Who  in  America 

Living  Authors 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography 

Congressional  Directory 

Who's  Who  in  American  Art 

Who's  Who  Among  North  American  Authors 

Who's  Who  in  Commerce 

Who's  Who  in  Medicine 

Who's  Who  in  Law 

Who's  Who  in  Education 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 

Dictionary  of  American  Scholars 

Special  Helps 

The  Home  Book  of  Quotations 

Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 

Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases 

When  the  speaker  has  entered  on  note  cards  the  ideas, 
arguments,  and  supporting  evidence  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, conversations,  interviews,  and  reading,  he  is  ready  to 
develop  an  organizational  plan.  Several  plans  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  6.  Before  planning  the  organization, 
however,  the  reference  cards  should  be  rechecked  to  see 
that  there  is  but  one  idea  on  a  card,  that  the  source,  date, 
and  author  are  entered,  and  that  the  material  falls  v^thin 
the  speaker's  general  subject.  Cards  are  preferable  to  notes 
on  large-size  paper  because  ordinarily  a  speaker  cannot 
determine  his  exact  plan  of  material  development,  the 
amount  of  material  available,  or  sometimes  even  his  exact 
central  idea.  It  is  often  necessary  to  eliminate  or  add 
material.  Note  cards  are  easy  to  manipulate  and  can  be 
laid  out  with  points  and  materials  in  a  variety  of  patterns. 

The  sample  bibliography  which  follows  was  prepared  by 
a  public  speaking  student  in  preparation  for  an  informative 
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speech  on  the  history  of  Indiana  University.  The  materials, 
rather  than  being  listed  alphabetically,  have  been  listed 
according  to  type.  Notice  that  the  listing  includes  back- 
ground material  from  encyclopedias  as  well  as  general  back- 
ground books,  biographical  sources  and  both  periodical 
and  statistical  listings. 

Indiana  University — Past  and  Present 

A  Student  Bibliography 

I.  Background 

A.  Encyclopedia  Americana 
Vol.  15,  p.  35 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Vol.  14,  p.  424 

II.  Current  material 

A.  Experiment  in  Education  for  Women:  Assistant  Dean 

of  Faculties 
J.  W.  Ashton 
School  and  Society 
Aug.  3,  1952 

B.  How  Boys  Like  These  Have  Made  Hoosiers  the  Num- 

ber One  Team 
Life 
Dec.  21,  1953 

C.  Dynamics  of  a  Residence  Hall  Program 
Occupations 

Nov.,  1950 

D.  Postwar  Dormitory  Group:  Rogers  Center  Residence 

Halls 
Architecture  Record 
June,  1950 

III.  Statistical 

A.  Information  Please  Almanac,  1954 
Pp.  266,  258 

B.  The  Pocket  Almanac  of  1954 
P.  259 

IV.  Biographical 

A.  Andrew  Wylie 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
Vol.  13,  p.  116 
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B.  Herman  B  Wells 

Who's  Who  in  America  1954-1955 
Vol.  28,  p.  2822 

C.  Rev.  Baynard  R.  Hall 

Appletons  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  37 

Preceding  chapters  have  discussed  audience  analysis, 
determining  the  speech  purpose  and  selecting  the  topic,  and 
finding  available  materials.  In  the  next  chapter  the  analysis, 
arrangement,  and  functions  of  such  materials  as  they  are 
selected  for  building  the  speech  body  will  be  discussed. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  should  be  the  speaker's  first  source  of  information? 

2.  What  questions  might  a  speaker  ask  in  self-analysis? 

3.  Compare  the  interview,  letter,  and  conversation  as  methods  of 
acquiring  information. 

4.  From  an  inspection  of  main  categories,  what  seems  to  be  the 
di£Ference  between  the  Dewey  Decimal  and  Library  of  Congress  sys- 
tems of  classification? 

5.  How  can  a  speaker  find  material  on  a  new  subject,  for  instance 
"Teacher  Licensing  in  Mexico,"  if  he  doesn't  know  any  authors? 

6.  Where  may  different  periodical  indexes  be  found?  What  kinds 
of  periodicals  are  listed  in  the  various  indexes? 

7.  What  suggestions  should  be  observed  regarding  taking  notes? 
Is  quotation  copying  any  different  from  summary  making? 

8.  What  considerations  determine  the  amount  and  types  of  ma- 
terials that  a  speaker  may  use  as  support? 

9.  Name  two  each  of  the  following  sources  of  written  materials: 
background,  statistical,  biographical,  periodical. 

PROJECTS 

1.  Select  one  from  each  of  the  kinds  of  speeches  listed  in  Chap. 
4  (pp.  83  to  86,  inclusive).  Prepare  a  six-item  bibliography  on  each. 
Include  at  least  two  general  background  references,  one  statistical 
source,  one  biographical  source,  and  one  special  help  in  each  biog- 
raphy. 

2.  Look  up  each  of  the  six  references  from  one  of  the  bibliog- 
raphies worked  out  for  Project  1  above.  Briefly  scan  the  item  and 
in  one  or  two  sentences  summarize  its  contents. 
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3.  For  a  full  week  make  an  effort  to  sample  information  about 
one  of  the  topics  in  Project  1.  Do  this  by  bringing  it  up  in  con- 
versation with  as  many  persons  as  possible. 

4.  List  all  persons  who  might  possibly  have  special  knowledge 
on  one  of  your  topics.  Note  how  these  persons  may  be  contacted, 
that  is,  by  phone,  letter,  interview,  or  other  method. 

5.  Using  one  of  the  topics  on  which  you  might  speak,  read  care- 
fully the  best  of  each  of  the  various  general  kinds  of  written  materials 
you  have  listed.  Take  careful  notes.  Label  each  note  card  as  to 
summary  material,  paraphrase,  quotation,  or  comment. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Prepare  a  five-minute  biographical  speech  of  one  of  the  speakers 
listed  on  pages  85  and  86.  Make  this  a  combination  informative  and 
impressive  speech.  Allocate  about  half  of  the  speech  body  to  bio- 
graphical data.  Select  such  data  for  their  unusual,  humorous,  inter- 
esting, or  vital  characteristics.  Devote  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
body  to  a  discussion  of  the  man  as  a  speaker  and  to  an  evaluation 
of  his  contributions  to  present-day  society.  The  audience  should 
be  given  a  clear  picture  of  the  physical  individual,  an  appreciation  of 
his  abihties,  a  knowledge  of  his  contributions  to  society,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  his  speechmaking  theory  and  practice. 
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Analyzing  and 

Arranging  Materials 


INTRODUCTION 

The  greatest  difiBculty  experienced  by  students  seems  to  be 
not  so  much  that  they  are  unable  to  find  materials,  that  they 
lack  time  to  work  on  speeches,  or  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  spend  the  necessary  time;  but  rather  that  they  do  not 
know  a  procedure  for  developing  their  material  into  a  uni- 
fied and  logical  pattern.  Evidence  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulating to  indicate  that  speech  organization,  so  far  as 
its  effect  on  the  audience  is  concerned,  is  unimportant  for 
many  if  not  all  speeches,  both  for  amount  of  information 
remembered  and  persuasive  effect.^  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  importance  of  speech  organization  to  the  audience 

1  Many  speech  teachers  have  taught  that  material  should  be  organized 
in  order  that  the  audience  might  better  grasp  it.  Research  conducted  in 
a  graduate  seminar  at  Indiana  University  in  1946  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  E.  C.  Chenoweth  indicates  that  listeners  retain  as  many  facts 
from  a  short  unorganized  speech  as  from  the  same  speech  when  organized. 
Evidence  is  gradually  accumulating  to  indicate  that  organization,  so  far  as 
effect  on  the  audience  is  concerned,  is  not  important  for  many  speeches, 
eitlier  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  information  remembered  or  to  persua- 
sive effect.  Further  experimentation  may  show  that  the  importance  of 
organization  to  the  audience  increases  directly  with  two  factors:  the  length 
of  the  speech  and  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  See  K.  C.  Beighley,  "An 
Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Four  Speech  Variables  on  Listener 
Comprehension,"  Speech  Monographs,  19:249-58  (Nov.,  1952);  Raymond 
G.  Smith,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Speech  Organization 
upon  Attitudes  of  College  Students,"  Speech  Monographs,  18:292-301 
(Nov.,  1951);  K.  C.  Beighley,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of 
Three  Speech  Variables  on  Listener  Comprehension,"  Speech  Monographs, 
21:248-53  (Nov.,  1954). 
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varies  with  the  length  of  the  speech  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
material.  Audiences  will  be  unable  to  remember  the  main 
ideas  of  long  speeches  unless  the  organization  and  transi- 
tions are  clear.  Likewise,  unless  such  relationships  are  clear, 
difficult  material  will  not  be  grasped. 

Since  most  nonprofessional  speeches  are  ordinarily  con- 
cerned neither  with  lengthy  nor  highly  complex  materials, 
we  will  be  dealing  here  with  the  functions  of  speech  organi- 
zation that  enable  the  student  to  clarify  his  own  thinking 
and  develop  a  logical  and  orderly  arrangement  of  materials. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
relationships  among  the  patterns  of  analysis,  the  plans  of 
organization,  the  types  of  outlines,  and  the  types  of  notes 
used  for  speaking. 

DEFINITIONS 

Patterns  of  Analysis.  Patterns  of  analysis  are  groups  of 
common-thought-centered  questions  that  the  speaker  can 
ask  himself  to  determine  what  plan  of  organization  can  best 
be  used  for  a  specffic  speech.  The  group  of  questions  in  any 
pattern,  when  asked  about  a  specific  collection  of  speech 
materials,  should  elicit  the  main  points  of  the  speech  and 
should  suggest  a  plan  of  organization.  The  use  of  a  pattern 
of  analysis  assures  speech  unity  and  coherence,  as  well  as 
determining  main  ideas. 

Plans  of  Organization.  Plans  of  organization  are  time- 
tested  systems  of  organizing  the  coordinate  and  subordinate 
ideas  of  a  speech.  They  are  the  patterns  of  logic  behind 
the  various  sequences.  A  plan  of  organization  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  process  of  connecting  the  various  links  of  the 
chain  of  thought  after  these  have  been  produced  by  the  pat- 
tern of  analysis. 

Speech  Outlines.  Outlines  are  written  plans  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  an  experienced  speaker 
or  writer  to  apply  a  pattern  of  analysis  to  a  collection  of 
materials  and  to  determine  a  plan  of  organization  without 
writing  anything.    An  outline,  as  defined  here,  must  be  writ- 
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ten.  It  records  the  main  points  in  proper  sequence,  the 
supporting  points  for  each  main  point,  and  the  relationships 
among  all  speech  parts.  An  outline  is  thus  a  written  con- 
tent-skeleton of  a  speech. 

Notes  for  Delivery.  Notes  are  nothing  more  than  mem- 
ory aids;  they  consist  of  brief  references  on  small  cards  used 
by  the  speaker  to  recall  his  speech  materials  during  deliv- 
ery.^ These  notes  should  not  be  confused  with  the  notes 
which  the  speaker  takes  when  engaged  in  finding  his  mate- 
rials. 

The  Central  Idea.  The  central  idea  is  a  one-sentence 
summary  statement  of  the  speech  purpose  phrased  to  in- 
clude the  subject  and  the  particular  audience.  Its  meaning 
is  synonymous  with  topical  statement;  it  is  called  a  proposi- 
tion when  the  speech  is  argumentative  or  persuasive.  To 
the  student  who  has  had  English  composition,  the  central 
idea  will  be  recognized  as  the  theme  of  the  composition. 

To  repeat,  the  central  idea  consists  of  a  statement  con- 
cerning three  elements:  the  speech  purpose,  the  speech 
topic,  and  the  specific  audience  for  whom  the  speech  is  to 
be  given.  It  derives  from  the  speaker's  analysis  of  purpose, 
topic,  and  audience.  Central  ideas  are  best  stated  in  infini- 
tive phrases.  Notice  how  the  three  factors  are  combined  in 
the  following  central  ideas: 

To  inform  the  freshman  class  about  campus  politics 

To  impress  the  members  of  my  Speech  class  with  Thomas 

Edison's  contribution  to  living 
To  persuade  my  Sunday  school  class  to  go  on  a  picnic 

Note  that  the  central  idea  limits  the  scope  of  the  speech, 
makes  possible  the  formulation  of  main  headings,  gives  point 
and  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  speaker,  and  if  the  organi- 
zation does  not  develop  properly,  enables  him  to  locate  the 
difiBculty. 

2  The  instructor  may  wonder  whether,  from  a  functional  point  of  view, 
a  discussion  of  notes  for  deHvery  belongs  to  the  section  on  delivery.  The 
discussion  of  patterns  of  analysis  is,  of  course,  Dispositio,  and  that  of  notes 
Memoria. 
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PATTERNS  OF  ANALYSIS 

If  the  speaker  has  developed  an  adequate  bibUography, 
read  a  number  of  the  better  references  and  taken  careful 
notes,  and  formulated  his  central  idea,  he  is  ready  to  apply 
the  patterns  of  analysis  to  determine  his  main  points  and 
his  speech  organization. 

The  pattern  of  questions  asked  in  analysis  will  help  to 
bring  out  the  main  points  of  the  speech  body.  Each  pattern 
of  questions  has  speech  organizational  plans  which  comple- 
ment it.  Thus  if  the  material  will  answer  to  a  certain  cluster 
of  questions,  the  speaker  may  follow  a  corresponding  organi- 
zational plan.  The  relationship  between  patterns  of  analysis 
and  organizational  plans  is  not  one-to-one,  however,  as  any 
of  several  plans  may  be  used  for  a  single  pattern. 

Descriptive  Pattern.  Are  you  describing  a  person,  proc- 
ess, or  object?  Are  you  giving  facts  about  something;  that 
is,  telling  the  who,  what,  when,  why,  where,  or  how?  Does 
your  speech  deal  primarily  with  happenings  of  the  present? 
Are  you  explaining  something  by  an  extended  illustration 
or  series  of  illustrations?  Does  the  main  part  of  your  speech 
consist  of  a  story?  If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions 
is  yes,  then  your  speech  answers  to  a  pattern  of  questioning 
which  we  wiU  term  descriptive.  For  such  a  speech  the 
organizational  plan  might  be  either  spatial  or  chronological. 

Historical  Pattern.  Is  yours  a  historical  account?  Is 
your  story  from  the  past  rather  than  from  the  present?  Is 
there  considerable  background  material?  Are  you  tracing 
developmental  strands?  Are  you  telling  why  things  are  as 
they  are  and  how  they  happened  to  get  that  way?  If  your 
answer  is  aflBrmative,  your  pattern  of  questioning  is  histori- 
cal, and  your  material  organization  might  well  be  either 
developmental  or  chronological. 

Problem-solving  Pattern.  Are  you  presenting  a  problem 
to  the  audience?  Are  you  presenting  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem? Are  you  comparing  the  merits  of  various  solutions? 
Is  your  speech  designed  to  secure  belief  or  action?    Are  you 
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weighing  pros  and  cons?  If  so,  your  speech  answers  to 
problem-solving  questions,  and  the  best  plan  of  organization 
is  the  problem-solving  order. 

Logical  Pattern.  Is  your  speech  a  presentation  of  a 
group  of  specific  instances  leading  to  a  conclusion?  Is  it 
primarily  an  attempt  to  prove  something  about  a  special 
case  by  showing  that  the  case  belongs  to  a  general  class? 
Does  the  speech  show  causes?  Effects?  Does  it  demon- 
strate relationships?  Does  the  speech  content  consist  pri- 
marily of  reasoning  and  argument?  If  so,  the  material  is 
answering  to  logical  questions,  and  the  organization  might 
well  be  either  motive  or  causal  relation. 

Psychological  Pattern.  Does  your  speech  material  con- 
sist largely  of  emotional  support  with  little  logical  structure? 
Does  it  deal  with  wants,  drives,  and  motives?  Does  it  ap- 
peal to  stereotyped  attitudes  and  beliefs?  Is  sympathy,  pity, 
anger,  fear,  love,  friendship,  health,  self-preservation,  or 
some  other  primary  emotion  or  motive  the  dominating  ele- 
ment? If  so,  your  pattern  of  analysis  is  psychological,  and 
your  plan  of  organization  may  be  psychological  or  topical. 

Answering  the  above  clusters  of  questions  should  deter- 
mine the  plan  to  use  and  consequently  be  a  help  in  finding 
the  main  points  of  the  speech.  An  important  outcome  of 
the  analysis  is  the  determination  of  the  main  headings,  for 
these  constitute  the  main  structural  framework  of  the  speech 
body.  Not  all  speakers  go  through  the  entire  process  as 
described.  Some,  though  quite  inexperienced,  can  deter- 
mine their  main  points  without  apparent  conscious  analysis. 
The  above  procedure  is  for  those  who  experience  difficulty. 

PLANS  OF  A^AIN  IDEA  ORGANIZATION 

Spatial  Order.  If  when  the  descriptive  pattern  of  anal- 
ysis was  applied  to  the  material,  a  possible  geographical  or 
spatial  division  was  indicated,  the  spatial  order  should  be 
tried.  Assume  that  you  are  describing  the  university  cam- 
pus. Your  speech  might  well  be  divided  into  the  following 
three  main  east-to-west  geographical  divisions. 
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Capital  Avenue  to  Forest  Place 
Forest  Place  to  Jordan  Avenue 
Jordan  Avenue  to  Franklin  Courts 

Each  main  point  would  include  the  buildings  and  cam- 
pus in  its  geographical  area.  The  amount  of  detail  included 
would  be  determined  by  the  total  speaking  time.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  organization  lends  itself  well  both  to  in- 
formative speeches  and  to  entertaining  speeches  of  a  serious 
nature. 

Chronological  Order.  One  of  the  most  frequently  used 
plans  of  organization  is  the  chronological  or  time  order. 
Most  speech  topics  can  be  divided  sequentially,  especially 
those  largely  biographical  or  historical.  This  arrangement 
results  when  the  main  points  are  organized  in  the  time  order 
in  which  the  events  occurred.  The  following  records  in 
proper  order  the  main  points  of  an  informative-impressive 
biographical  sketch  of  a  former  United  States  president: 

Childhood 
Early  career 
Career  as  President 
Contributions  to  history 

Informative,  impressive,  persuasive,  and  entertaining 
speeches  all  may  be  arranged  chronologically. 

Problem-solving  Order.  This  organizational  pattern  is 
basically  that  of  John  Dewey's  five  steps  in  reflective  think- 
ing. It  is  essentially  a  definition  of  a  problem  coupled  wdth 
its  solution  and  has  been  variously  labeled  the  need-practic- 
ability and  the  disease-remedy  pattern.  If  the  questions 
indicate  a  problem-solving  organization,  the  main  points 
should  be  as  follows: 

Definition,  nature,  location  of  problem 

Possible  solutions 

Best  solution 

How  to  effect  the  solution 

"Why  Final  Examinations  Should  Be  Abolished  is  a  per- 
ermial  problem-solution  favorite  among  students.    A  main- 
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point  outline  in  question  form  using  this  organization  might 
be: 

Do  we  need  a  change  from  our  present  examination  system? 

What  are  the  possible  alternatives? 

Will  the  proposed  change  bring  improvements? 

Is  it  the  best  change? 

How  can  it  be  effected? 

Causal  Relation  and  Topical  Orders.  When  the  pattern 
of  questions  shows  the  material  to  consist  largely  of  reason- 
ing and  argument,  use  of  the  causal  relation  organization  is 
indicated.  This  design  brings  out  the  causal  relationships 
between  events.  Certain  effects  are  shown  to  result  from  a 
cause,  or  certain  causes  to  result  in  specific  events.  The 
speaker  needs  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  relationships 
and  the  significant  factors  involved.  If  he  is  giving  an  in- 
formative speech,  "Why  Small  Game  Hunting  Is  Poor  in 
Indiana,"  he  might  divide  the  speech  causally,  the  first  two 
points  might  be  effects  of  the  third,  as  follows: 

Lack  of  food 
Lack  of  cover 
Unfavorable  weather 

The  topical  order  ^  may  include  any  set  of  logically  re- 
lated topics.  These  might  be,  for  instance,  political,  institu- 
tional, social,  religious,  or  economic  classifications.  Assume 
one  has  decided  on  the  central  idea,  "To  Impress  My  Class 
with  the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Contemporary  Life."  In 
subdividing  this  topic  to  show  the  importance  of  religion  in 
the  lives  of  the  listeners,  one  might  use:  (1)  Social  Effects 
and  (2)  Economic  Effects. 

Psychological  Order.  When  the  analysis  shows  the 
material  to  consist  largely  of  human  interests,  wants,  drives, 
or  desires,  the  psychological  order  is  called  for.  Here  the 
common  bond  or  element  between  two  parts  is  not  neces- 

3  The  topical  arrangement  is  called  distributive  in  many  speech  text- 
books. It  is  a  common-thought-centered  form  with  an  obvious  connection 
among  the  topics. 
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sarily  logical:  it  is,  or  may  be,  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
both  are  considered  desirable  by  humans.  Assume  that  you 
are  to  give  a  sales  speech  with  the  central  idea,  "To  Make 

My  Class  Believe  That  the Automobile  Is  the 

Best  Buy." 

The  is  the  most  beautiful. 

The  is  the  safest. 

The  is  the  most  economical. 

There  is  no  necessary  causal  relation  among  the  three 
points  (beauty,  safety,  and  economy);  yet  they  are  equally 
desirable  attributes. 

Some  of  the  plans  which  we  have  been  discussing  may 
be  seen  to  overlap.  A  pattern  of  questions,  however,  is 
designed  to  make  evident  a  plan  of  organization.  There  are 
dozens  of  possible  speech  plans  in  any  subject,  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  any  two  speakers  will  find  the  same  sup- 
porting material  or  hit  upon  identical  plans  of  organization. 
Any  plan  that  is  suited  to  speaker,  material,  and  audience 
and  that  serves  to  give  the  speech  unity  and  order  will  be 
satisfactory. 

OUTLINES 

The  speaker  should  develop  his  outline  before  he  practices 
his  speech;  the  outline  loses  its  value  as  a  tool  for  speech 
preparation  if  the  speech  is  written  out  before  the  outline  is 
made.  A  speech  outline  is  to  a  speech  as  a  blueprint  is  to  a 
house.  It  shows  where  the  parts  are  to  be  placed.  Our 
major  concern  is  still  with  the  speech  body,  but  the  com- 
pleted outline  will,  of  coinrse,  contain  three  divisions:  the 
introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  The  full  outline  shows 
the  relationships  not  only  among  these  three  divisions  but 
between  any  main  point  and  its  subpoints  as  well. 

The  completed  outline  is  a  speaker's  work  sheet;  it  helps 
him  both  to  organize  and  to  remember  his  material.  In  de- 
veloping the  outline  the  body  should  be  worked  out  first, 
then  the  conclusion,  and  finally  the  introduction.    Any  out- 
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line  is  satisfactory  *  as  long  as  it  fulfills  its  function  of  help- 
ing the  speaker  by  showing  clearly  the  relationships  among 
the  various  parts.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  must  meet  certain 
mechanical  requirements  which  grow  out  of  its  piupose. 

CONCEPTS  IN  OUTLINING 

Coordination.  By  coordination  is  meant  that  two  items 
are  approximately  equal  in  value.  The  items  may  be  quite 
different,  but  they  must  in  some  manner  be  subordinate  to  a 
common  concept.  For  instance,  if  we  were  selecting  ma- 
terials to  illustrate  the  wide  diversity  of  living  things,  we 
could  have  as  coordinate  points  (1)  whales,  and  (2)  ants. 
The  first  is  a  mammal,  the  second  an  insect.  These  two  or- 
ganisms are  about  as  unlike  as  can  be  found;  yet  they  are 
alike  in  that  they  are  both  examples  of  living  things. 

Coordinate  points  must  never  overlap.  Subordinate 
points  must  always  overlap.  We  call  points  that  do  not  over- 
lap discrete.  Mammals  and  whales  could  not  be  listed  as 
coordinate  points  since  whales  are  included  under  the  classi- 
fication of  mammals. 

Subordination.  By  subordination  is  meant  that  one  item 
is  a  part  of  another.  In  some  manner  it  is  included  within 
the  other,  either  as  a  division  of  the  other  or  as  a  reason 
in  support  of  it. 

Sequence.  By  sequence  is  meant  placing  points  in  the 
proper  order.  Sequence  is  determined  by  the  organizational 
pattern  of  the  speech. 

Symbolization.  By  symbolization  is  meant  the  combina- 
tion of  letters  and  numbers  used  to  show  the  coordinate  and 
subordinate  relationships  of  the  points  of  the  speech.  Both 
literally  and  figuratively,  symbols  are  the  ABC's  of  oudining. 

"*  Quintilian  believed  that  there  was  only  one  correct  way  for  arranging 
any  given  set  of  speech  materials.  ".  .  .  for  though  all  the  limbs  of  a 
statue  be  cast,  it  is  not  a  statue  until  they  are  united;  and  if,  in  our  own 
bodies,  or  those  of  any  other  animals,  we  were  to  displace  or  alter  the 
position  of  any  part,  they  would,  though  they  had  the  same  number  of 
parts,  be  but  monsters.  .  .  ."  Institutes  of  Oratory,  trans,  by  J.  S.  Watson 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  1891),  p.  ii. 
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A  study  of  the  manner  in  which  students  made  outlines 
brought  to  hght  three  main  difiBculties:  (1)  inabiUty  to 
subordinate  ideas  properly,  (2)  failure  to  use  brief  and 
concise  sentences,  and  (3)  lack  of  adequate  evidence  and 
speech  details.^  Any  good  outline  should  have  the  following 
characteristics:  the  three  main  speech  parts  should  be 
clearly  shown;  the  transitions  should  be  indicated;  proper 
subordination  should  be  maintained;  the  speech  details 
should  be  included;  and  enough  details  should  be  included 
to  establish  the  adequacy  of  the  supporting  evidence. 

ORDER  OF  MAIN  HEADS 

The  first  step  is  that  of  placing  the  main  headings  of  the 
speech  in  the  best  possible  sequence.  If  the  organizational 
plan  is  either  chronological  or  developmental,  there  is  little 
choice,  since  the  order  is  predetermined.  If,  however,  it  is 
spatial,  problem-solving,  topical,  causal,  or  psychological, 
several  plans  will  work  equally  as  well. 

The  speaker  must  decide  which  point  to  place  first.  Most 
persons  sense  that  an  excellent  illustration  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  weak  one.  They  also  know  that  it  would  be 
psychologically  unsound  to  follow  a  vivid  and  colorful  de- 
scription with  a  plain  one. 

There  are  few  experimental  findings  to  throw  Hght  on 
effective  outlining,  but  the  available  ones  support  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  point  placement: 

1.  If  two  or  more  arguments  or  supporting  ideas  differ  in 
length  (amount  of  material),  the  longer  one  should  be 
presented  first.^ 

2.  If  two  equally  strong  arguments  are  presented,  the  second 
will  have  the  greater  effect."^ 

5  Thomas  H.  Dudgeon,  "Study  and  Analysis  of  Some  Problems  of  Teach- 
ing Outlining  in  the  Beginning  College  Speech  Course"  (Master's  thesis. 
The  Ohio  State  University,  1951). 

6  Harold  Sponberg,  "The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Climax  and  Anti- 
Chmax  Order  in  an  Argumentative  Speech,"  Speech  Monographs,  13:35-44 
(1946). 

"^  Harvey  Cromwell,  "The  Relative  Effect  on  Audience  Attitude  of  the 
First  Versus  the  Second  Argmnentative  Speech  of  a  Series,"  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, 17:105-22  (1950). 
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3.  If  two  equally  weak  arguments  are  presented,  order  is 
unimportant.^ 

4.  If   two    unequal   arguments    are   presented,   the   weaker 
should  be  presented  first.^ 

His  own  capabilities,  the  kind  and  difficulty  of  his  mate- 
rial, and  the  type  of  audience  he  is  to  face  are  significant 
factors  which  must  be  considered  when  the  speaker  arranges 
ideas. 

MECHANICS  OF  OUTLINING 

Two  propositions  (points),  if  related,  are  either  approxi- 
mately equal  in  value,  or  one  is  supported  by  the  other;  they 
are  either  coordinate  or  subordinate.  Coordinate  points  are 
always  indicated  by  similar  symbols  equally  distant  from  the 
left  margin  of  the  page.  Subordinate  points  are  indicated 
by  dissimilar  symbols  unequally  distant  from  the  left  margin 
of  the  page: 


Coordinate  Points 

I.     Introduction 
II.     Body 
III.     Conclusion 

A.     Background 
or               B.     Political  growth 

C.     Success  as  educator 

Subordinate  Points 

I.     Introduction 
A.     Reason  for 
1.     Timely 

11.     Body 
speech     or               A.     Background 

1.     Parents  were 
politicians 

Four  kinds  of  connectives  are  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied between  any  two  adjacent  statements  of  an  outline. 
They  are:  and^  which  is  used  to  indicate  coordination;  tliat 
is,  which  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  possibilities  have  been 
exhausted;  for  example,  used  to  indicate  specific  instances 
upon  which  a  generalization  is  based,  and  for,  used  to  indi- 

8  Ibid. 
» Ibid. 
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cate  causality  (reason).  The  last  three  show  subordina- 
tion. The  uses  of  these  four  connectives  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows: 


and:  1.  He  was  a  politician,  and 

2.  He  was  a  social  crusader. 

that  is:  1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  matter,  that  is, 

a.  Organic  and 

b.  Inorganic. 

for  example:  1.  There  are  many  breeds  of  dogs,  for  example, 

a.  Terriers  and 

b.  Bloodhounds. 

for:  1.  He  became  an  outstanding  football  player,  for 

a.  He  was  named  all-American. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  skeleton  outline  presented  on 
page  118.  The  heading  suggested  should  be  included  on  all 
outlines.  The  three  items  at  the  upper  right  are  self-explana- 
tory. Of  the  three  items  at  the  left,  the  topic  calls  for  the 
subject  matter— golf,  basketball,  biography  of  Webster,  etc. 
The  speech  purpose  should  be  expressed  in  an  infinitive 
phrase  using  one  of  the  nine  purposes  given  in  Chapter  4, 
such  as  to  interest,  to  inform,  to  impress,  etc.  The  state- 
ment of  central  idea  should  be  a  complete  phrase :  to  inform 
my  speech  class  about  how  to  overhaul  an  automobile 
engine. 

Several  written  sources  should  be  consulted  for  every 
speech  even  though  most  of  the  information  comes  from  the 
speaker's  personal  experiences,  since  the  ideas  of  others  not 
only  furnish  excellent  checks  on  thought  values  but  also 
excellent  ways  of  stimulating  new  ideas  and  approaches. 
The  tides,  authors,  dates,  and  pages  should  be  included  as 
indicated  in  the  outline  form. 

Notice  that  the  three  main  parts  of  a  speech  are  indicated 
by  Roman  numerals.  Several  systems  of  numbering  and 
lettering  have  been  suggested  by  various  writers;  the  one 
given  here  is  probably  used  most  widely.    The  indentation 
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Topic: 


Content  Skeleton  Outline 

Name:  — 


Speech  Purpose: 
Central  Idea:  — 


Date  and  Speech  Section: 
Speech  Number:  


Written  Sources: 
Title 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  


Author 


Date  Pages 


I.  Introduction 

A.  Main  point  goes  here. 

1.  Subpoint 

a.  Further  subpoints  are  so  indicated. 

(1)  Additional  minor  points 

(2)  Additional  minor  points 

(a)  Fact 

(b)  Fact 

2.  Subpoint 

a.  Same  as  above 

3.  Subpoint 

II.  Body 

A.  Main  point 

1.  Follow  same  pattern  as  above. 
2. 

B.  Main  point 
1. 

2. 

C.  Main  point 
1. 

2. 

D.  Main  point 
1. 

2. 

III.  Conclusion 
A. 
1. 
2. 
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system  supplies  the  key  to  idea  coordination  and  subordina- 
tion and  should  be  observed  carefully. 

Note  also  that  there  are  four  main  points  in  the  skeleton 
outline  form  in  the  Body  ( Roman  numeral  II )  of  the  speech. 
This  number  varies  with  the  speech  but  should  range  from 
two  to  five.  The  speaker  may  test  his  outline  by  using  the 
four  connectives :  and,  that  is,  for  example,  and  for.  Coordi- 
nate points  should  be  joined  by  and;  others  by  the  appro- 
priate alternative. 

The  most  complete  form  which  an  outline  may  take  is 
called  a  brief.  A  speech  is  said  to  be  briefed  when  it  is 
reduced  from  a  finished  speech  to  an  outline  form.  At  one 
time  the  briefing  of  great  speeches  was  a  popular  type  of 
speech  training.  It  is  anything  but  brief,  as  it  consists  of  a 
full  content  outline  of  the  entire  speech,  very  little  having 
been  changed  except  the  form.  In  the  brief,  as  in  the  shorter 
outline  forms,  the  symbols  and  their  indentations  combine 
to  show  the  thought  relationships.  Because  of  the  time  in- 
volved and  because  the  natural  progression  in  developing  a 
speech  is  in  the  opposite  direction— that  is,  from  outline 
form  to  full  speech— speech-briefing  is  not  recommended. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  concerned  entirely 
with  the  content  outline,  which  consists  of  the  content  of 
the  specific  speech  material.  At  this  time  we  present  a 
variation  of  the  conventional  method  which  for  some  stu- 
dents has  proved  infinitely  easier.  The  functional  pattern 
may  easily  be  modified  to  fit  any  specific  set  of  conditions. 
The  length  and  nature  of  the  parts  of  speeches  vary  greatly. 
The  functional  outline  is  one  in  which  the  function  rather 
than  the  content  is  listed.  Even  when  the  content  outline  is 
preferred,  the  functional  outline  may  be  used  to  determine  if 
the  various  parts  of  the  speech  are  functioning  properly— 
if  the  materials  used  as  a  speech  introduction,  for  instance, 
are  performing  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  functions  of  good 
speech  introductions.  This  technique  also  serves  as  a  test 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  supporting  ideas  used  in  the 
speech  conclusion  and  body.  A  functional  outline  is  given 
on  page  120. 
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Functional  Skeleton  Outline 

Topic:  Name:  


Date  and  Speech  Section:  

Speech  Purpose:  Speech  Number:  

Central  Idea:  

Written  Sources: 

Title  Author         Date         Pages 

1.    

2.    

3.    

4.    

I.  Introduction 

A.  Attention-getting  statement 

B.  Statements  creating  audience  good  will 

C.  Reason  for  speech 

D.  Necessary  background  and  definitions 

E.  Statement  of  central  idea 

F.  Enumeration  of  main  points  (transition) 

II.  Body 

A.  First  main  point 

1.  [Illustration]  ' 

2.  [Example] 

a.  Comment  on  [example]   (transition) 

B.  Second  main  point 

1.  [Statistics] 

2.  [Testimony]   (transition) 

C.  Third  main  point 

1.  [Cause-to-effect  reasoning] 

2.  Appeal  to  [security] 

3.  Appeal  to  [health] 

4.  [Contrast] 

5.  [Public  opinion  poll]   (transition) 

III.  Conclusion 

A.  Summary  of  main  points 

B.  Further  appeal  to  good  will 

C.  Picture  of  future 

D.  Strong  emotional  appeal 

E.  Final  appeal  to  act 

•  The  materials  enclosed  in  brackets  are,  of  course,  interchangeable. 
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SUMAAARY  OF  DISCUSSION  OF  OUTLINING 

Students  sometimes  ask  if  outlining  produces  results  worthy 
of  the  time  and  trouble.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  listen- 
ing audience,  either  as  to  remembering  the  facts  or  chang- 
ing opinions,  it  probably  does  not.  Listeners  can,  however, 
tell  if  a  speech  is  well  organized.  And  they  do  believe  that 
a  well-organized  speech  is  more  effective  than  one  which  is 
poorly  organized.^^ 

The  real  value  of  outlining  rests  in  the  assistance  which 
it  gives  to  the  speaker  himself.  It  enables  him  to  see  his 
speech  in  its  entirety.  It  permits  him  to  check  on  whether 
the  supporting  material  is  pertinent;  that  is,  whether  the 
main  points  support  the  central  idea.  Furthermore,  it  en- 
ables him  to  determine  whether  his  thought  pattern  is  com- 
plete or  whether  further  amplification  is  in  order.  It  lets 
him  see  if  each  point  in  his  outline  really  is  a  point  and  only 
one  point.  Finally,  and  certainly  not  the  least  in  impor- 
tance, it  furnishes  him  with  a  blueprint  for  rehearsal— one 
that  is  tailored  to  fit  his  own  thought  pattern.  The  outline 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  single  memory  aid  available  to 
the  speaker,  for  with  it  he  can  first  learn  the  total  pattern, 
then  the  main  points,  and  finally  the  details  as  his  memory 
becomes  more  certain  with  practice. 

The  direction  of  learning  from  the  outline  should  always 
be  from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  The  student  should  try  to 
grasp  his  speech  as  a  whole  before  working  on  details. 

Should  the  speech  outline  be  obvious  to  the  listeners  when 
the  student  delivers  his  speech?  It  is  the  exceptional  begin- 
ning speaker  who  can  give  a  well-organized  speech  without 
his  oudine  showing.  In  fact,  transitional  words  and  phrases 
which  mark  outline  parts,  such  as  first,  second,  third,  etc., 
are  necessary  to  make  the  organizational  pattern  clear.  The 
least  discriminating  of  listeners  should  be  able  while  listen- 
ing to  the  speech  to  tell  where  the  introduction  and  body 
end,  as  well  as  be  able  to  list  the  main  points. 

i<^  Raymond  G.  Smith,  loc.  cit. 
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NOTES  FOR  SPEAKING 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  speech  outline  and  the 
notes  referred  to  during  delivery.  While  the  outhne  is  a 
tool  in  speech  composition,  notes  are  merely  memory  aids. 
Notes  should  not  be  used  unless  the  speaker  is  unable  to 
speak  without  them.  The  notes  may  consist  of  anything 
from  a  word  list  of  the  main  points  to  a  picture.  Experi- 
enced speakers  often  use  notes  only  for  statistics  or  quota- 
tions which  they  would  be  unable  otherwise  to  remember. 
Notes  are  merely  a  memory  aid  and  should  be  in  any  form 
that  will  best  do  that  job. 

A  speaker  using  notes  should  observe  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

The  notes  should  be  written  on  3  X  5  inch  cards,  never  on 
sheets  of  thin  paper. 

Only  one  side  of  each  card  should  be  used. 

The  writing  or  drawing  should  be  large  enough  to  be  easily 
read. 

Few  notecards  should  be  used— ordinarily  not  more  than 
three. 

If  the  notes  cannot  be  placed  on  a  table  or  speaker's  stand, 
they  should  be  held  with  no  pretense  at  concealment. 

If  the  notation  consists  of  words,  it  should  be  the  fewest  num- 
ber that  will  enable  the  speaker  to  recall  the  idea. 

One  should  experiment  with  the  type  and  number  of 
notes  to  find  the  kind  that  suits  him  best.  Since  their  use  is 
always  a  handicap,  he  should  attempt  as  soon  as  possible  to 
speak  without  them. 

Notes,  like  outlines,  may  be  of  two  kinds:  content  notes, 
which  suggest  the  content  of  the  speech,  and  descriptive 
notes,  which  suggest  the  function.  Content  notes  may  con- 
sist of  key  words,  phrases,  sentences,  drawings,  graphs,  or 
pictures.  Descriptive  notes  describe  what  the  speaker  is 
going  to  do.  Instead  of  listing  the  statistics,  for  instance, 
the  latter  would  read:  "Give  statistics,''  and  the  speaker 
would  do  this  from  memory. 
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The  notes  which  follow  are  suggested  forms  to  try. 
There  is  little  merit  in  learning  about  different  kinds  of  notes 
except  as  they  offer  possible  methods  of  improving  one's 
memory.  Those  listed  have  been  used  successfully  by  many 
speakers. 

The  following  are  examples  of  content  notes: 

Simple  List.  The  simple  list,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
merely  a  suggestive  list  of  words: 

Centi-al  Idea:  To  impress  my  class  with  the  benefits  of  the 
game  of  golf 

Sportsmanship 

Friendship 

Health 

Topical  Notes.  By  the  word  topical  is  meant  either 
words  or  groups  of  words  general  enough  to  suggest  the 
main  points  of  the  speech: 

Central  Idea:  To  impress  my  class  with  the  benefits  of  the 
game  of  golf 

Recreation 
Equipment 
Learning 
Health 
Low  cost 

Key-word  Notes.  These  consist  of  lists  of  words  selected 
from  the  outline  for  their  image-creating  powers.  Using  the 
same  speech  as  was  used  with  the  topical  notes,  we  will  use 
the  identical  points  but  change  the  wording.  In  other 
words,  the  speaker  could  use  either  set  of  notes  and  deliver 
exactly  the  same  speech. 

Central  Idea:  To  impress  my  class  with  the  benefits  of  the 
game  of  golf 

Sunshine  and  fresh  air 

Instruments  of  torture  or  success 

Boogerman 

Muscles 

The  empty  pocketbook 
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Key-sentence  Notes.  Key-sentence  notes  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  key-word,  except  that  the  points  are  stated  in 
complete  sentences. 

Central  Idea:  To  impress  my  class  with  the  benefits  of  the 
game  of  golf 

1.  Golf  is  excellent  sport. 

2.  Equipment  used  in  playing  is  simple. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  good  teacher. 

4.  Golf  is  a  pleasant  form  of  exercise. 

5.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  millionaire  to  play. 

Descriptive  notes,  like  content  notes,  vary  with  the 
speech.  Always,  however,  they  describe  the  speaker's  ideas 
rather  than  give  content. 

Central  Idea:  To  impress  my  class  with  the  benefits  of  the 
game  of  golf 

1.  Tell  about  two  famous  matches. 

2.  Describe  the  clubs  and  balls. 

3.  Tell  where  to  get  a  teacher. 

4.  Tell  how  it  builds  up  the  body. 

5.  TeU  how  to  keep  the  expense  down. 

In  the  examples  just  given,  no  mention  was  made  of 
either  the  speech  introduction  or  conclusion.  However,  both 
are  extremely  important.  There  are  two  reasons  for  their 
being  omitted  at  this  time.  First,  as  introductions  and  con- 
clusions are  much  shorter  than  the  body,  they  are  easier  to 
remember.  Second,  both  should  be  so  well  prepared  as  to 
make  notes  unnecessary.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
initial  impression  and  in  view  of  the  tension  which  usually 
exists,  the  introduction  should  be  thoroughly  learned.  Since 
the  final  impression  is  equally  important,  the  conclusion 
should  be  prepared  with  equal  thoroughness.  A  speech 
should  neither  begin  nor  end  with  the  speaker  compelled  to 
refer  to  notes. 

The  material  on  patterns  of  analysis,  organizational  plans, 
outlines,  and  notes  presented  in  this  chapter  constitutes  a 
basis  for  content  analysis  and  arrangement.    Students  whose 
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difficulties  lie  in  their  inability  to  find  and  assimilate  worth- 
while ideas  will  find  that  additional  help  is  given  in  Chap- 
ters 8  to  14. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  central  idea  of  a  speech?    What  three 
elements  should  be  included  in  a  statement  of  central  idea? 

2.  Ordinarily,    how    many    main    ideas    should    a    speech    have? 
What  determines  the  number  of  main  ideas? 

3.  Describe  several  patterns  of  analysis  and  list  a  speech  subject 
for  which  each  could  be  used. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  a  speech  outline? 

5.  Is  there  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  manner  of  organizing 
a  speech  is  important?    To  whom  is  it  important? 

6.  Are  there  differences  between  notes  for  speech  delivery  and 
the  notes  taken  in  preparing  the  materials? 

7.  What  suggestions  should  be  followed  in  preparing  notes   for 
delivery? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  content  notes  and  descriptive 
notes? 

9.  Should  notes  be  used  for  the  speech  introduction  and  conclu- 
sion?   Why? 

PROJECTS 

1.  Outline  the   speech   on   page    150,   using   the   content   outline 
given  on  page  118. 

2.  Outline  the  same  speech  using   the  functional  outline  given 
on  page  120.  ^ 

EXERCISES 

1.  Indicate  which  item  in  the  following  related  pairs  is  subor- 
dinate: 

animal  perennial  building 

canine  iris  edifice 

instrument  food 

tool  condiment 

2.  Indicate  which  one  of  the  following  items  does  not  logically 
belong  with  rest: 

Caucasian  scissors  paper  clip  lake 

negroid  tractor  mountain  automobile 

mongolian  tree  railroad  horse 

feral  stove  steamship  roller   skates 
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3.  Place  each  of  the  subordinate  points  under  the  main  point 
which  it  supports.  If  it  is  itself  a  main  point  and  hence  not  sub- 
ordinate, so  indicate.    If  it  is  irrelevant,  so  indicate: 

President  bank  failures  farm  produce  mathematics 

Eisenhower  depressions  capital   goods  physics 

Hoover  mortgage  com  science 

foreclosures  wheat  sculpture 
business 

failures 

4.  Give  a  correct  pattern  of  analysis  for  lists  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  main  points:  spatial,  chronological,  problem-solving, 
causal  relation,  topical,  psychological. 

5.  Rank  the  following  symbols  in  correct  sequence  from  highest 
to  lowest:  a,  (a),  I,  1,  (1),  II,  3,  (2),  (3),  (b),  (c).  III,  b,  D,  C, 
IV,  A,  B. 

6.  In  the  following  lists  of  statements  label  any  main  statement, 
A;  subordinate  statements,  B;  and  irrelevant  statements,  X.- 
John was  an  Indian. 

Roses  grow  rapidly. 
He  lived  alone. 


The  company  makes  salt  shakers. 
The  company  makes  jelly  glasses. 
The  company  makes  food  containers. 


Smoking  shortens  your  life. 
Smoking  is  pleasant. 
Smoking  is  unhealthful. 

7.  Write  several  descriptive  paragraphs.  Then  shorten  your 
descriptions  to  single  summary  sentences.  Example:  He  had  a 
wizened,  wrinkled  face,  small  brown  eyes  set  too  close  together, 
a  flattened  nose,  and  teeth  that  were  never  completely  covered  by  his 
lips,  even  when  his  mouth  was  closed.  Summary:  He  had  a  face  hke 
a  monkey. 
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Language  for  Gaining 
Response 


NATURE  AND  DEFINITION  OF 
LANGUAGE 

Much  of  the  power  and  force  of  a  speaker's  message  derives 
from  his  language  as  it  functions  to  transmit  the  two  kinds 
of  inteUigence,  thought  and  emotion,  which  constitute  the 
heart  of  any  speech.  Our  entire  educational  system  has  been 
designed  around  methods  of  communicating  to  each  rising 
generation  the  traditions,  mores,  and  institutions  of  for- 
mer generations.  One  writer  has  aptly  stated  that  if  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  cities  lost  all  knowledge  and  habits 
acquired  from  previous  generations,  90  per  cent  of  them 
would  perish  within  one  month  and  of  the  remainder,  99  per 
cent  would  be  dead  in  six  months.  "They  would  have  no 
language  to  express  their  thoughts  and  no  thoughts  but 
vague  reverie."  ^  Children  who  have  been  reared  apart 
from  human  companionship  are  but  slightly  more  developed 
mentally  than  the  animals  among  which  they  lived,  and 
none  has  been  found  to  possess  speech.  Our  emphasis  will 
now  be  upon  language— the  living,  changing,  dynamic  lan- 
guage of  social  beings  communicating  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  the  records  of  such  communications  as  these  have 
been  recorded  in  books  and  other  written  forms  and  placed 
in  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  subsequent  generations. 

1  Graham  Wallas,  Our  Social  Heritage,  p.  16,  quoted  in  J.  H.  Robinson, 
The  Mind  in  the  Making  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1939),  p.  75. 
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When  we  begin  a  study  of  language  we  realize  as  never 
before  the  unified  nature  of  the  entire  speech  process,  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  chooses  and  arranges 
words  is  inextri(;ably  interwoven  with  all  other  phases  and 
aspects  of  speaking.  Words  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
thought,  because  thought  depends  upon  words.  Likewise  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  a  speaker's  emotional  appeals  apart 
from  the  words  which  carry  them.  Much  of  the  listener's 
esthetic  response  to  a  speech  is  a  response  to  the  speaker's 
style  which  in  turn  depends  upon  word  choice.  And  so  it  is 
with  everything  which  we  study  about  speechmaking.  Yet, 
there  are  facts  to  be  learned  about  speaking  which  can  best 
be  learned  by  looking  first  at  the  smallest  units  of  language, 
individual  words,  and  then  at  these  words  combined  to 
form  sentences,  and  finally  at  sentences  combined  to  make 
up  what  is  called  the  speaker's  style.  This,  then,  is  the  ap- 
proach and  point  of  view  of  the  present  chapter. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  for  any  of  the  five  senses  to 
be  used  for  communication  between  humans.  Languages 
using  sight  include  aboriginal  gesture  language,  American 
Indian  smoke  signals,  semaphore,  lip  reading,  and  sign  lan- 
guages of  the  mute.  Those  using  hearing  include  African 
drum  language  and  Morse  code.  Those  using  touch  include 
the  Braille  of  the  blind.  Speech  may  be  defined  as  a  con- 
ventional system  of  vocal  and  visual  symbols  used  by  a 
speaker  to  gain  responses  from  listeners.  The  various  visual 
and  auditoiy  stimuli  involved  in  the  use  of  words  constitute 
the  symbols  of  speech. 

Most  persons,  if  asked  to  define  speech,  would  be  unable 
to  do  so.  Many  great  students  of  language  have  tried;  the 
following  definitions  exemplify  those  attempts: 

A  purely  human  and  non-instinctive  method  of  communicating 
ideas,  emotions,  and  desires  by  a  system  of  voluntarily  produced 
symbols.  2 

A  system  of  signs;  human  speech  comes  into  existence  when  the 
sign  assumes  a  meaning  independent  of  its  object.^ 

2E.  Sapir,  Language  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1921). 
3  J.   Vendryes,  Language;  A  Linguistic  Introduction  to  History,  trans, 
by  Paul  Radin  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1925). 
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Action  performed  by  individuals.^ 

A  series  of  gestures  and  postures  primarily  vocal  w^hich  originated 
from  the  expression  of  mental  states.^ 

The  use,  between  man  and  man,  of  articulate  sound-signs  for  the 
communication  of  wishes  and  views  about  thoughts,  processes,  and 
acts.^ 

Most  persons  learn  to  speak  their  native  language  as 
children  so  naturally  and  easily  that  they  completely  fail  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  event.  Practically  all 
thinking  involves  words,  even  though  such  words  may  be 
subvocal.  One  need  only  try  thinking  about  something 
without  using  words  to  become  aware  of  this.  In  examining 
the  preceding  definitions  we  see  that  speech  is  not  only 
thought-related  but  also  has  to  do  with  a  system  of  symbols 
and  with  human  emotions  and  desires.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  kind  of  action,  requires  a  listener,  and  is  performed  with- 
out resort  to  any  agency  other  than  the  human  body. 

Only  man  is  capable  of  the  kind  of  activity  thus  de- 
scribed. Animals  may  be  taught  to  respond  to  signs;  they 
can,  for  example,  be  taught  not  to  cross  a  street  until  the 
light  is  green.  Green  and  red  lights,  however,  never  come 
to  symbolize  safety  and  danger  for  the  animal,  since  upon 
signal  it  will  cross  the  street  even  though  a  car  is  coming. 
When  a  sign  comes  to  stand  for  or  mean  or  substitute  for 
the  object  or  idea,  the  sign  has  become  a  symbol,  and  sym- 
bolic language  is  possible. 

Words  are  symbols.  The  spoken  word  chair  is  the  Eng- 
lish language  symbol  which  has  come  to  mean  a  certain 
kind  of  object  upon  which  we  seat  ourselves.  With  a  com- 
mon system  of  symbolization,  individuals  can  talk  not  only 
about  objects  such  as  chairs,  but  about  all  sorts  of  objects, 
relationships,  wishes,  views,  thoughts,  and  acts  even  though 
none  of  these  is  present  at  the  time  or  even  exists  outside  of 
the  mind. 

■*  H.  Delacroix,  Le  Langage  et  la  Pensee  (Paris:  Alcan,  1930). 

5  W.  Wundt,  Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  trans,  by  Edward  Schaub 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916). 

6  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Theory  of  Speech  and  Language  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1932). 
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The  symbolization  process  can  be  projected  indefinitely. 
Written  words  are  symbols  of  spoken  words.  Morse  code 
sound  symbols  represent  v/ritten  words.  So  we  have  sym- 
bols of  symbols  of  symbols  of  objects.  Word  symbols  which 
represent  no  real  objects  but  only  ideas— and  these  abound 
in  our  languages— are  constant  sources  of  communication 
difficulty.  A  word  such  as  democracy,  for  instance,  never 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  to  any  two  people.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  fact  to  the  public  speaker  will  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  as  our  discussion  continues. 

Language  may  be  defined  as  ".  .  .  any  system  of  recog- 
nized symbols  used  to  produce  or  prevent  specific  responses 
of  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  actions."  "^  Speech  is  a  special 
form  of  language;  "Speech  is  that  form  of  language  which 
man  produces  without  resorting  to  agencies  outside  of  his 
own  organism."  ^ 

CO/AMON  FAULTS  OF  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE 

The  reasons  why  speakers  fail  to  communicate  are  legion; 
we  wdll  mention  several  of  the  most  frequent.  First,  if  the 
underlying  thought  is  not  clear,  no  amount  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  language  will  make  the  speech  clear.  Confused 
thinking  is  a  common  basic  fault  on  the  part  of  a  public 
speaker;  often  he  fails  to  narrow  his  subject  to  the  allotted 
time,  with  the  result  that  he  speaks  in  generalities.  Gen- 
eralities are  usually  abstractions,  which  means  that  the 
speaker  is  talking  about  ideas  which  have  no  counterpart 
in  objective  reality;  that  is,  they  stand  for  nothing  concrete. 
Furthermore,  communication  breaks  down  when  the  words 
used  have  unlike  meanings  for  the  communicators,  and  as 
we  shall  see,  this  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  A  third 
type  of  communication  failure  results  from  the  speaker's 
use  of  indefinite  words  and  ideas.  Instead  of  presenting 
clear,  sharply  defined  pictures  and  concepts  the  speaker  uses 

■^  From  The  Psychology  of  Speech,  by  Jon  Eisenson.  Copyright,  1938, 
F.  S.  Crofts  &  Go.,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc. 

»lbid.,  p.  5. 
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vague,  general  terms  studded  with  words  such  as:  some,  a 
few,  they  say,  people  believe,  certain  things,  several,  and 
the  like.  Rather  than  tell  an  audience  that  something  is  in- 
teresting ( an  indefinite  concept ) ,  a  speaker  should  describe 
its  interesting  features  in  definite  language  so  that  the  listen- 
ers may  visualize  and  react  to  the  concepts  and  thus  reach 
the  conclusion  themselves  that  it  is  interesting. 

Thoughts  may  be  clear  but  still  difficult  for  listeners  to 
understand;  readers  of  the  identical  material  might  under- 
stand perfectly.  Misunderstanding  can  be  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  words,  involved  sentence  construction,  unusual 
pronunciation,  cluttering  of  speech  with  the  vocalized  pauses 
and,  uh,  or  the  use  of  words  that  sound  the  same  but  are 
spelled  differently  and  have  different  meanings  (homo- 
phones ) . 

A  final  difficulty  which  we  shall  merely  mention  at  this 
point  is  that  the  ideas  or  language,  or  both,  are  simply  so 
uninteresting  that  the  listener's  attention  wanders.  Among 
the  most  frequent  reasons  for  this  occurring  is  that  the 
speaker  does  not  talk  about  real  people  in  real  situations; 
or  he  fails  to  use  action  verbs  and  nouns  and  words  which 
arouse  emotional  connotations.  The  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter deals  with  ways  of  eliminating  or  at  least  minimizing 
these  difficulties. 


THREE  VOCABULARIES 

Everyone  has  three  vocabularies— one,  often  rather  limited, 
used  for  speaking;  one,  somewhat  larger,  for  writing;  and  a 
third,  the  largest  of  all,  for  reading.  It  is  estimated  that 
Shakespeare  used  twenty  thousand  words  and  Milton  eight 
thousand.  This  contrasts  with  the  speaking  vocabulary  of 
many  persons  of  about  five  hundred  words.  Educators  have 
long  known  of  the  high  correlation  between  the  size  of  one's 
vocabulary  and  his  intelligence  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests.  One  vocabulary  study  not  only  demonstrated  this 
relationship  but  found  a  high  correlation  between  language 
development  and  growth  of  intelligence;  it  further  found 
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that  those  students  with  large  and  exact  vocabularies  proved 
to  be  more  successful.  Factors  which  apparently  contrib- 
uted to  vocabulary  growth  were  initial  instruction,  reading 
speed  and  comprehension,  and  extensive  reading.  In  ac- 
quiring new  vocabulary  three  methods  of  experiencing  new 
words  in  context  were  checked:  listening,  reading  silently, 
and  reading  aloud,  with  the  last  named  resulting  in  the 
largest  vocabulary  gain.^  All  three  of  these  methods,  how- 
ever, are  recommended  for  increasing  the  student's  vocab- 
ulary. Only  when  one  has  acquired  an  adequate  vocabulary 
will  he  be  able  to  speak  with  clarity,  precision,  and  fluency, 
for  words  are  the  stock  of  colors  from  which,  as  a  word 
artist,  he  paints  his  pictures;  if  the  vocabulary  is  limited,  the 
pictures  may  be  inexact,  vague,  or  colorless.  All  speakers 
should  make  constant  efforts  to  increase  their  effective 
speaking  vocabularies  and  thus  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
vividness  of  their  speaking. 

WORDS 

Map  Versus  Territory.  Words  are  defined  as  symbols 
standing  for  actions,  objects,  ideas,  and  relationships.  To 
say  that  words  are  not  the  actual  objects  seems  elementary, 
but  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  persons  confuse  the  word 
with  the  object  for  which  it  stands.  A  word  is  to  an  object 
as  a  map  is  to  the  territory  which  it  represents.  The  s}rm- 
bolic  nature  of  the  map  becomes  apparent  as  we  study  the 
following  examipie.  One  may  show  a  dog  a  map  of  a  back 
yard  where  a  bone  is  buried,  but  the  map  never  assumes 
meaning  for  the  dog;  it  never  becomes  anything  more  than 
a  piece  of  paper  to  the  animal.  There  is  no  possible  way  to 
symbolize  in  such  a  manner  where  the  bone  is  buried  be- 
cause the  map  simply  fails  to  take  on  symbolic  meaning  for 
the  animal.  Words  come  to  symbolize  (stand  for)  objects 
for  human  beings,  however,  and  we  encounter  real  difficulty 

9  J.  D.  Young,  "An  Experimental  Comparison  of  Vocabulary  Growth  by 
Means  of  Oral  Reading,  Silent  Reading,  and  Listening,"  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, 20:273-76  (Nov.  1953). 
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in  communication  when  people  react  to  words  as  if  they 
were  the  actual  objects.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  difficulty  later  on,  but  let  us  continue  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  symbolic  nature  of  words. 

BRAIN 
( refereace) 


SYMBOL  / .\  OBJECT 

(word)  (referent) 

There    Is   no  direct    connectioa 
between  the  word  and  the  object. 

After   Ogden   and    Richards,    The   Meaning   of   Meaning    (New   York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1938)  p.  11. 

Figure  5.  Semantic  triangle. 

Even  the  most  simple  word  ( word  representing  the  most 
simple  type  of  object)  is  never  the  same  to  two  persons,  be- 
cause their  word  territories  are  different.  In  this  instance, 
the  territory  is  the  sum  total  of  experience,  real  and  vicari- 
ous, that  the  person  has  had  with  the  object.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  example,  how  a  word  such  as  apple  carries  differ- 
ent meanings  for  different  persons.  To  an  artist  the  apple 
object  is  something  red  and  black  and  violet,  with  form  and 
symmetry  and  many  features  the  rest  of  us  are  incapable  of 
observing;  to  the  orchardist  it  is  something  that  is  sprayed 
and  graded  and  crated  and  shipped;  to  the  organic  chemist 
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it  is  an  intricate  combination  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  To  one  of  us  it  is  a  fruit  that 
is  sweet,  juicy,  and  edible.  What  a  difference  in  point  of 
view!  Yet  there  is  common  meaning  for  everyone  who 
hears  the  word  apple.  In  spite  of  the  disparate  viewpoints, 
everyone  knows  what  another  person  means  if  he  states  that 
he  has  an  apple.  An  apple  is  still  an  apple.  This  common 
store  of  meaning  is  called  the  denotation  of  the  word  and 
is  the  definition  found  in  the  dictionary.  The  denotation, 
then,  is  the  thought  portion,  or  the  extensive  definition  of 
tlie  word  and  the  one  which,  by  process  of  abstraction,  is 
common  to  everyone's  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  thought  portion,  words  also  stir  up 
emotional  states  in  listeners  who  have  histories  of  emotional 
experiences,  either  real  or  vicarious,  with  the  territory  (ob- 
ject) which  such  words  represent.  The  word  apple  might 
evoke  an  unpleasant  memory  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
had  been  barraged  with  rotting,  mushy,  and  odorous  speci- 
mens. This  emotional  tone  is  the  affect  of  the  word,  it  is  the 
intensive  definition;  it  is  defined  by  the  word  connotation, 
and  it  may  vary  greatly  from  person  to  person  because  of 
the  different  experiences  each  has  had  with  the  territory 
which  the  word  represents. 

The  logical  and  emotional  meaning  which  any  given 
word  will  evoke  determines  that  word's  power  in  a  speech. 
Good  speakers  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  select 
words  which  call  up  the  desired  responses.  Obviously,  if 
the  words  are  to  evoke  responses,  they  must  be  within  the 
listener's  background  of  experience.  Words  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  confuse  the  listeners  should,  for  maxi- 
mum significance,  be  clear  in  denotation,  rich  in  connota- 
tion, and  instantly  intelligible. 

A  major  obstacle  in  the  selection  of  words  is  that  denota- 
tive and  connotative  meanings  vary  from  listener  to  listener; 
hence  the  vocabulary  used  must  be  chosen  from  words  that 
will  arouse  the  desired  associations  among  the  majority. 

For  example,  if  a  speaker  were  addressing  an  audience 
consisting  largely  of  union  members  and  phrased  a  sen- 
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tence  as  follows:  "You  men  have  caused  a  lot  of  hardship 
and  financial  loss  throughout  the  country,"  he  would  get  a 
strong  negative  and  defensive  response.  If  he  stated  the 
same  idea  in  different  words:  "Many  workers  have  lost  their 
homes  and  savings  as  a  result  of  the  recent  strikes/'  he  would 
get  a  strong  favorable  response. 

We  say  that  such  words  and  phrases  are  emotionally 
"loaded."  A  list  of  common  loaded  words  would  include 
communism,  tyranny,  hate,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  jear;  these 
give  negative  coloring  to  any  idea  with  which  they  are 
linked.  Such  terms  are  strong  inducements  to  listeners  to 
discount  if  not  condemn  any  idea  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Words  such  as  home,  another,  America,  democracy, 
love,  justice,  and  peace,  on  the  other  hand,  evoke  favorable 
responses  and  tend  to  gain  acceptance  for  any  concept  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

A  general  criterion  in  word  selection  might  be:  Is  this 
the  word  that,  all  else  being  equal,  will  evoke  the  strongest 
desired  response? 

When  one  pauses  to  consider  the  wide  divergence  of 
word  meanings,  he  begins  to  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  select 
words  which  will  mean  the  same  to  any  group  of  listeners. 
Available  experimental  evidence  indicates  that  it  is,  for  in 
a  study  of  forty-six  common  nouns  taken  from  one  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  speeches,  one  experimenter  found 
that  these  words  meant  the  same  to  a  group  of  several  hun- 
dred undergraduate  college  students  and  to  a  group  of 
twenty  experts  in  English  and  speech. ^^  Of  course,  if  there 
were  no  common  core  of  meaning,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  two  persons  to  communicate  at  all. 

Standards.  Society  inexorably  judges  an  individual  on 
the  basis  of  his  language.  Pronunciations  di£Ferent  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community  stamp  an  outsider.  Poor 
grammar,  vulgarisms,  slang,  and  poor  taste  are  social  stig- 

i<^  Lorin  C.  Staats,  Sr.,  "The  Extent  of  Variation  of  the  Denotative 
Meaning  Attached  by  Audiences  to  the  Forty-six  Common  Nouns  in  Con- 
tent in  an  Excerpt  from  a  Speech  DeHvered  by  FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt 
on  November  4,  1940"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1946). 
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mata.  The  standards  of  societies  differ,  of  course,  and  dif- 
ferences which  stamp  a  person  an  outsider  in  one  community 
are  tlie  marks  of  membership  in  another.  Affectation  is 
equally  disfavored.  Eyebrows  will  lift  at  the  midwesterner 
who  after  a  quick  trip  east  pronounces  aunt  as  ahnt.  What 
is  the  standard  for  correct  pronmiciation?  As  has  been  in- 
ferred, it  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  majority  of  the  best- 
educated  individuals  of  a  community.  Dictionary  pronun- 
ciations are  no  more  than  records  of  such  usage.  When 
usage  changes,  dictionaries  follow  suit.  A  speaker's  lan- 
guage will  be  acceptable  if  his  speech  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  his  listeners. 

Concrete  and  Abstract  Words.  In  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion the  differences  between  concrete  and  abstract  words 
were  touched  upon.  Concrete  words  are  words  which  repre- 
sent real  objects  or  experience.  If  a  listener  has  had  direct 
experience  vdth  an  object  or  emotion;  i.e.,  if  he  has  per- 
ceived it  through  one  or  more  of  his  senses,  then  the  word 
which  symbolizes  the  experience  will  tend  to  recall  that 
experience  to  him.  The  more  recent  and  striking  the  experi- 
ence, the  more  vivid  will  be  the  image.  The  listener,  how- 
ever, will  have  no  sharp  images  for  abstract  words,  since 
they  do  not  represent  real  objects.  The  images  evoked  by 
these  latter  words  will  at  best  be  vague  and  shapeless,  al- 
though they  may  "carry"  as  much  emotional  tone  or  affect 
as  words  wliich  are  more  concrete. 

Words,  of  course,  do  not  fall  into  nice  either-or  dicho- 
tomies but  range  in  vividness  from  extremely  sharp  to  ex- 
tremely vague.  And  listeners  vary  greatly  in  degree  of 
reaction  to  the  same  word.  It  is  both  possible  and  desirable, 
however,  to  select  words  for  sharpness  of  the  mental  image 
evoked.  As  an  example,  let  us  begin  with  a  general  and 
abstract  concept  and  gradually  sharpen  the  mental  picture. 

Construction— anything  from  a  tinker  toy  to  a  skyscraper 
Edifice— Si  castle  or  mausoleum 
Building— a.  horse  barn,  perhaps 
House— something  lives  there,  plants  or  a  dog 
Cottage— people  live  here,  it  is  small  and  friendly,  perhaps 
white 
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Similar  changes  can  be  made  with  emotions  that  humans 
experience  as  bodily  states.  These,  too,  are  real,  as  real  as 
the  chair  in  which  we  sit  or  the  cottage  in  which  we  spend 
our  summers. 

Experience— a  burned  finger  or  a  broken  neck 

Emotion— iesilousy  or  rage 

Affection— ior  a  dog  or  for  one's  mother 

Love— still  not  concrete,  as  there  are  many  kinds,  but  it  is 
certainly  far  more  image-evoking  than  is  the  term  experi- 
ence 

Verbs  as  well  as  nouns  should  be  selected  for  concrete- 
ness.  They,  too,  can  be  colorful  and  create  vivid  images. 
Instead  of  go  say  walk,  run,  stagger,  limp,  or  stalk.  By  pro- 
ducing sharper  images  such  words  tend  to  create  the  "mov- 
ing pictures  in  the  minds"  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  a  speech.  In  brief,  a  speaker  should  be  concrete 
in  the  wording  of  his  speeches. 

Meaningless  Words.  Words  which  are  so  indefinite,  gen- 
eral, or  abstract  as  to  be  almost  meaningless  clutter  a  speech 
and  tend  to  blur  the  images.  Such  words  carry  no  meaning, 
either  logical  or  affective.  Examples  of  some  of  the  poorest 
are  several,  few,  many,  quite,  some,  certain,  lots,  very. 
These  words  are  used  in  phrases  such  as:  many  authorities 
say,  certain  steps  are  necessary,  few  people  believe,  and  like 
expressions.  A  speaker  should  name  the  authorities,  give 
specific  numbers,  and  name  the  steps.  He  should  be  as 
exact  and  definite  as  possible. 

Errors  in  Meaning.  All  of  us  use  words  incorrectly  at 
times.  A  public  speech  is  not  the  most  desirable  place  for 
mistakes,  as  these  can  result  in  annoyance  or  amusement, 
either  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  prestige  of  the 
speaker.  Any  word  used  should  be  an  established  part  of 
the  speaker's  vocabulary  although  it  may  be  a  very  recent 
acquisition.  Attempts  to  be  erudite  or  impressive  usually 
end  by  being  ridiculous. 

The  speaker  should  avoid  overpositive  assertions.  Over- 
aggressiveness  is  as  serious  as  timidity  of  manner,  for  the 
average  Hstener  resents  being  pushed  or  forced  in  his  think- 
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ing.  A  beginning  student  once  started  his  speech  in  a 
belligerent  manner  as  follows:  "You  may  not  like  this,  but  I 
am  going  to  sell  you  a  pair  of  glasses."  The  audience  reac- 
tion was  strongly  negative  and  the  speaker  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  good  will.  Audience  members  quickly  adopt 
mental  reservations  toward  speakers  who  use  such  expres- 
sions as,  "My  solution  is  positively  the  only  one,"  "You  are 
completely  wrong  in  acting  this  way,"  "There  is  absolutely 
no  question  but  that  this  idea  is  correct,"  "Only  a  fool  would 
question  this  statement."  You  probably  can  remember  occa- 
sions when  you,  personally,  have  been  irritated  or  antago- 
nized by  similar  tactless  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  speaker. 
Such  behavior  conveys  incorrect  meaning  just  as  does  the 
inaccurate  use  of  words  or  timidity  of  manner. 

Conversation-like  Words.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  a 
complex  concept  such  as  the  theory  of  relativity  in  one 
syllable  words.  The  individual  who  is  always  crying  "be 
simple"  is  as  undesirable  a  listener  as  the  one  who  believes 
that  anything  expressible  in  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  not  worth 
knowing.  Technical  language  should  be  used  to  explain 
technical  matters  to  audiences  of  technically  trained  indi- 
viduals. The  objection  arises  to  the  expression  of  simple 
ideas  in  flowery  words.  A  speaker  who  says,  "I  awoke  to 
the  complete  realization  that  I  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
irritation  with  that  gentleman,"  is  not  suiting  his  words  to 
his  ideas.  How  much  more  forceful  and  easier  to  under- 
stand would  be  the  simple  wording,  "I  realized  that  I  dis- 
liked him."  The  modern  mode  of  pubhc  speaking  is  a 
style  as  nearly  like  good  conversation  as  possible.  This 
means  using  all  possible  simplicity,  straightforwardness,  and 
directness.  Many  people  have  the  idea  that,  to  speak  or 
write  for  publication,  they  must  retire  to  a  secluded  place 
and,  under  the  driving  inspiration  of  genius,  pour  forth 
flowery,  "arty"  sentences.  Not  so!  A  speech  should  be  as 
simply  expressed  as  a  good  business  letter. 

To  be  conversation-like  does  not  mean  to  be  exactly  like 
conversation,  as  conversation  abounds  in  trite,  conventional, 
and  slangy  words  and  phrases.    An  occasional  touch  of  these 
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appears  in  most  speeches;  it  is  acceptable,  if  not  overdone. 
Rather  than  using  timeworn  words  and  phrases,  a  speaker 
should  strive  to  invent  new  word  combinations  to  give 
color  and  vividness  to  his  speech  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining both  accuracy  and  clarity.  He  should  also  develop 
a  usable  group  of  synonyms  to  enable  him  to  vary  the  word- 
ing; he  should  record  colorful  words  and  phrases  that  he 
reads  or  hears  and  make  them  a  part  of  his  working  vocab- 
ulary. There  are  many  good  reference  dictionaries  of  syn- 
onyms and  antonyms,  and  Rogefs  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases  is  an  excellent  source  of  suggestions  for 
S}Tionyms  w^ith  various  shades  of  meaning. 

Summary  of  Nature  of  Words.  Words  mean  different 
things  to  different  people,  depending  upon  their  experiences 
with  the  objects  symbolized.  A  speaker's  words  should  be 
instantly  intelligible  to  his  listeners;  this  can  be  true  only  if 
the  words  are  within  their  memory  experiences.  If  a 
speaker  were  planning  to  explain  the  theory  of  relativity, 
he  not  only  must  understand  the  tlieory  of  relativity  but  also 
must  know  enough  about  the  individuals  making  up  his 
audience  to  translate  the  theory  into  terms  which  they  are 
able  to  understand  by  virtue  of  their  experiences.  All  per- 
sons have  a  core  of  common  experience  and  a  vocabulary 
comprehension  to  match.  To  be  successful,  the  speaker  must 
stay  largely  within  this  area  of  common  meaning.  A  speaker 
should  remember  that  a  speech  is  the  story  of  an  idea  and 
should  choose  his  words  to  evoke  vivid  images.  But  ordi- 
narily words  do  not  function  in  isolation;  they  are  combined 
with  other  words  into  meaningful  units  of  phrases  and  sen- 
tences where  they  affect  and  in  turn  are  affected  by  the 
verbal  environment.  It  is  words  in  context  with  which  we 
shall  be  next  concerned. 

PHRASES  AND  SPEECH   SENTENCES 

Some  words  have  as  many  as  a  hundred  dictionary  mean- 
ings (denotations)  listed.  As  soon  as  words  appear  in 
phrases  or  sentences,  the  number  of  possible  meanings  is 
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greatly  reduced.  Not  only  that,  but  the  nuances  of  meaning 
evoked  by  the  word  are  restricted  by  the  context.  The  oral 
reading  of  good  literature  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  develop- 
ing a  feeling  for  language  as  well  as  a  sensitivity  to  these 
many  shades  of  meaning. 

Speech  sentences  need  not  be  grammatically  complete. 
Phrases  and  gestures  are  often  substituted  for  the  conven- 
tional subject-predicate  construction  of  written  English.  A 
speaker  is  permitted  more  freedom  of  grammatical  con- 
struction than  a  writer;  most  speakers,  even  though  me- 
ticulously correct  writers,  make  occasional  speech  er- 
rors. A  speaker  should,  however,  avoid  ambiguous  modi- 
fiers, and  his  sentences  should  be  consistent  in  subject,  tense, 
and  number.  Some  speakers  use  long  series  of  phrases  and 
clauses  strung  together  with  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
vocalized  pauses.  As  a  general  rule,  speech  sentences  should 
be  a  mixture  of  the  short  and  medium-short,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  experimental  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  short  sentence  in  speech  is  superior  to  the 
long  one  for  imparting  information.^^ 

The  Question.  A  frequently  used  type  of  sentence  is  the 
question,  either  direct  or  rhetorical.  The  direct  question 
is  one  both  asked  and  answered  by  the  speaker,  of  which 
an  example  would  be:  "What  materials  go  into  the  making 
of  a  bomb  shelter?"  The  speaker  then  proceeds  to  answer 
his  own  question.  The  second  type,  the  rhetorical  question, 
is  not  answered  because  the  answer  is  self-evident.  An  ex- 
ample would  be:  "How  many  of  you  would  like  to  go  hun- 
gry for  a  year?"    Points  expressed  as  questions  receive  em- 

11  Charles  T.  Brown,  "The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Long  and  Short 
Sentences  in  Informative  Speeches"  ( Master's  thesis.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1940).  Brown  found  that  sentence  length  was  not  a  factor  in 
retention  even  when  the  intelligence  factor  was  considered.  He  does  point 
out,  however,  that  a  difference  in  the  emotional  tone  was  created  by  the 
same  material  presented  as  a  long  sentence  and  as  a  series  of  short  sentences. 
Brown's  mean  sentence  lengths  were  twenty  and  thirty  words;  it  is  possible 
that  a  difference  would  be  found  with  a  greater  diversity  in  sentence 
length.  It  might  logically  be  expected  that  as  concept  complexity  were 
increased  comprehension  scores  would  vary  inversely  with  the  sentence 
length. 
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phasis  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  underlining  in  written  work. 
When  overused,  however,  the  question  technique  quickly 
loses  its  effectiveness. 

The  Periodic  Sentence.  The  periodic  sentence  creates 
suspense  by  withholding  the  key  portion  of  the  information 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence.    Examples  are: 

As  he  crept  forward,  we  could  see  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

During  the  first  quarter,  Don  couldn't  hit  the  basket. 

In  calling   George   a   Communist,   he  was   risking  his   own 

reputation. 
The  most  terrible  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  nation  is  to  lose 

its  faith  in  God. 

Periodical  sentences  are  all  too  infrequently  used  by  most 
public  speakers.  When  this  type  of  sentence  construction 
is  intermixed  with  others,  it  will  do  much  to  add  variety 
and  interest  to  the  speaker's  style. 

The  Loose  Sentence.  Loose  sentences  are  the  common, 
garden  variety.  Such  sentences  proceed  interminably,  lack- 
ing both  in  imagination  and  in  terminal  facilities  and  wdth 
their  clauses  often  connected  by  "and  uh's."  An  example: 
"I  went  down  the  street,  I  looked  at  tlie  gate,  I  opened  it  up, 
and  I  knocked  on  the  door,  and  when  somebody  opened  it, 
I  said,  'Hello.' " 

The  first  sentence  above,  given  as  an  example  of  periodic 
construction,  when  changed  to  loose  construction,  would 
read:  "We  could  see  the  gun  in  his  hand  as  he  crept  for- 
ward." 

The  Balanced  Sentence.  This  sentence  form  is  used 
primaiily  for  comparisons  and  contrasts  wherein  it  presents 
the  similarities  or  differences  between  two  objects  or  ideas. 
The  technique  of  using  the  balanced  sentence  is  one  of 
having  similar  sentence  parts,  such  as  clauses,  balanced  on 
either  side  of  a  conjunction  or  pimctuation  mark.  "I  went 
to  the  theatre  last  night;  I  shall  have  to  study  tonight." 
"John  is  a  radical;  Fred,  a  conserative."  "Conservatism 
rests  on  man's  limitations;  reform,  on  his  dreams  of  Utopia." 
When  the  balanced  construction  is  used  to  point  out  differ- 
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ences  between  ideas  or  objects,  it  is  termed  expressed  anti- 
thesis, otlierwise  we  term  it  merely  comparison,  A  limited 
use  of  balanced  sentences  is  rather  pleasing,  but  the  form 
can  easily  be  used  to  excess,  in  which  case  the  speech  be- 
comes so  overbalanced  that  it  literally  and  figuratively  be- 
gins to  rock. 

Parallel  Sentences.  Parallehsm  is  similar  to  balance  in 
that  similar  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  repeated. 
Examples  are:  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered";  "To  search,  to 
find,  and  to  keep";  "Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people";  "Leaping,  swaying,  and  shouting."  Notice  that  a 
similar  phrase  or  clause  form  must  be  used  for  all  parts  of 
the  construction.  One  cannot,  for  instance,  mix  the  partici- 
pial form  with  the  infinitive  as,  'leaping,  swaying,  and  to 
shout." 

Parallehsm  with  ideas  arranged  in  ascending  order  of 
importance  is  called  climactic  construction.  An  example 
would  be:  "Tom  was  intelligent,  George  was  more  so,  but 
Henry  was  truly  brilHant."  The  use  of  parallehsm  in  mod- 
deration  adds  finish  to  speech  style  and  is  a  form  frequently 
encountered  in  both  the  speaking  and  wTiting  of  outstanding 
persons. 

FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

Figures  of  speech  are  methods  of  embelhshing  and  enriching 
language;  they  result  from  the  use  of  words  in  a  figurative 
rather  than  a  hteral  sense.  Figures  add  interest  and  color 
and  can  be  used  as  parts  of  definitions  and  descriptions,  or 
single  figures  can  be  carried  throughout  entire  speeches. 
Personification.  When  an  inanimate  object  or  an  abstrac- 
tion is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  person,  the  resulting  figure  is 
termed  personification.    Examples  are: 

Good  fortune  smiled  upon  him. 

The  moon  seemed  to  laugh  as  it  looked  down. 

Justice  is  noble,  indeed. 

Stuart  Chase  has  written  a  three-page  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  various  abstractions  which  have  become  personified 
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in  peoples'  thinking.  He  is,  of  course,  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  misunderstandings  and  errors  in  communication 
arising  when  various  word-maps  are  given  the  characteris- 
tics of  human  beings.  The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from 
this  description: 

Here  is  the  dual  shape  of  Labor — for  some  a  vast,  dirty,  clutching 
hand,  for  others  a  Galahad  in  armor.  Pacing  to  and  fro  with  remorse- 
less tread  are  the  Trusts  and  the  Utilities,  bloated,  unclean  monsters 
with  enormous  biceps.  Here  is  Wall  Street,  a  crouching  dragon, 
ready  to  spring  upon  assets  not  already  nailed  down  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  The  Consumer,  a  pathetic  figure  in  a  gray 
shawl,  goes  wearily  to  market.  Capital  and  Labor  each  give  her  a 
kick  as  she  passes,  while  Commercial  Advertising,  a  playful  sprite, 
squirts  perfume  into  her  eyes.^^ 

Metonymy.  When  a  cause  is  used  for  an  effect,  or  an 
effect  for  a  cause,  or  a  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  or  the 
container  for  the  thing  contained,  the  figure  of  speech  is 
called  metonymy.  The  figure  arises  from  the  substitution 
of  something  for  something  else  to  which  it  is  logically 
related.    Examples  are: 

He  traveled  by  water  to  Hawaii. 

The  cowboy  reached  for  his  shooting  iron. 

Have  you  ever  read  Shakespeare? 

Synecdoche.  When  a  part  is  used  to  represent  the  whole^ 
or  the  whole  a  part,  or  a  species  a  genus,  or  vice  versa,  the 
figinre  is  known  as  synecdoche.    Examples  are: 

That  freshman  is  a  real  brain. 

What  a  beast  he  is. 

The  red  nose  staggered  out  of  the  tavern. 

Litotes.  This  figure  is  an  understatement  made  to  in- 
crease the  effect.    Examples  are: 

General  Motors  still  has  a  small  part  of  the  automobile  mar- 
ket. 

12  Stuart  Chase,  The  Tyranny  of  Words  (New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  25. 
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Honesty  isn't  impossible,  even  for  you. 
She  is  a  student  of  no  mean  ability. 

Hyperbole.  The  hyperbole  is  an  overstatement  or  exag- 
geration.   Examples  are: 

The  horse  could  run  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 
The  man  was  more  powerful  than  a  freight  locomotive. 
Jake  was  dead  drunk. 

Simile.  The  simile  is  a  comparison  of  two  unlike  things 
and  may  be  identified  by  the  words  like  or  as.  Examples 
are: 

He  wriggled  like  a  worm  when  accused. 

The  pussywillows  are  like  silver  mice. 

Eating  is  to  weight  as  reading  is  to  judgment. 

Metaphor.  The  metaphor  is  a  compressed  simile;  the 
like  or  as  is  omitted.    Examples  are: 

The  waterlilies  were  ivory  stars. 

The  red  squirrel  was  a  ribbon  of  fire  in  the  treetop. 

Henry  was  the  fashion  plate  of  the  university. 

Very  few  speakers  use  figures  of  speech  to  excess;  most 
use  far  too  few.  Appropriate  figures,  used  in  moderation, 
add  vigor,  color,  and  emphasis.  When  United  States  Sena- 
tor William  Fulbright  said,  "It  was  never  intended  that  the 
President  be  a  ventriloquist's  dummy  sitting  on  the  lap  of 
Congress,"  he  summed  up  in  a  single  figure  an  idea  which 
would  require  several  sentences  or  even  pages  of  straight 
argumentation.  It  is  probable  that  his  listeners  will  remem- 
ber the  figure  long  after  they  would  have  forgotten  another 
form  of  argument. 

OTHER  STYLISTIC  DEVICES 

Additional  devices  used  to  add  emphasis  and  variety  are  the 
epigram  and  the  allusion.  The  epigram  is  a  pithy  statement 
of  truth:  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss";  the  allusion  is  a 
reference  to  a  well-known  historical  or  literary  person  or 
event:  "We  visited  about  as  many  places  as  Ulysses  did,  and 
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tpok  about  the  same  length  of  time."  Another  device  is  that 
of  direct  discourse:  "In  my  interview  with  Hitler  in  1932,  I 
asked,  'Mr.  Hitler,  what  are  your  plans  for  increasing  the 
German  stockpile  of  oil?' "  Direct  discourse  should  not  be 
used  in  the  present  tense,  as:  "I  sez  to  him  ..."  and  "He 
sez  to  me  ..."  Any  of  the  above  devices,  like  figures  of 
speech,  must  be  used  in  moderation. 

Overused  Figures.  Figures  which  were  once  catching 
but  have  been  overused  by  speakers  and  wiiters  are  con- 
sidered worn  out  or  trite.  Such  an  expression  as,  "She 
looked  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,"  once  was  new  and 
fresh,  and  crystallized  a  great  deal  of  meaning.  It  still  does 
for  the  person  who  hears  or  reads  it  for  the  first  time.  Trite- 
ness develops  when  such  phrases  are  picked  up  and  used  by 
everyone;  they  finally  lose  all  of  their  freshness  and  original- 
ity.   Examples  of  such  cliches  are: 

each  and  every  point  with  pride 

sadder  but  wiser  view  with  alarm 

sigh  of  relief  thin  as  a  rail 

busy  as  a  bee  went  over  like  a  lead  balloon 

took  a  dim  view  worse  for  wear 

last  but  not  least  fat  as  a  pig 

strong  as  a  lion  crazy  like  a  fox 

slept  like  a  log  wise  as  an  owl 

Speech  which  contains  too  many  figures  or  has  unneces- 
sarily strong  adjectives  is  ineffective.  Excessive  use  of  fig- 
ures in  writing  is  called  fine  writing.  An  example  of  this 
style  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  152. 

The  language  devices  just  presented  are  the  most  com- 
monly used  embellishments  to  add  freshness,  vigor,  imagery, 
and  force  to  language.  As  such  they  are  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  excellence  in  speaking,  for  they  help  to  make 
possible  a  speaker's  individuality  and  originality. 

STYLE 

Style  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  characteristics  of  language 
to  describe.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  isolate  attributes, 
but  putting  together  all  of  the  attributes  unfortunately  does 
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not  yield  correct  style.  Style  may  be  defined  as  the  product 
of  the  combination  of  word  choice  and  the  manner  of  word 
and  sentence  selection  and  arrangement.  Numerous  de- 
scriptive terms  have  been  applied  to  styles,  including  ornate, 
adorned,  vivid,  colorful,  impressive,  colloquiul,  fine,  mean, 
flowery,  plain,  florid,  literary,  oral,  polished,  sharp,  trench- 
ant, sarcastic,  clear,  simple,  ornamental,  embellished,  rough- 
hewn,  graphic,  abstract,  wordy,  confused,  forceful,  and 
emotional.  Such  adjectives  reveal  little  about  either  the 
constituents  of  style  or  methods  of  improving  it.  They 
merely  indicate  that  styles  differ.  This,  however,  is  appar- 
ent whenever  we  hear  a  speaker  for  the  first  time.  We 
recognize  stylistic  differences  among  the  newspaper  article, 
editorial,  and  Pogo  cartoon.  We  also  recognize  that  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  language  of  sermons  and  the  lan- 
guage of  humor.  Children  use  a  different  level  of  language 
when  talking  on  the  playground  and  when  speaking  in 
Sunday  School.  Of  what  do  the  differences  consist?  In 
brief,  tliey  rest  with  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words 
and  sentences.  Such  differences  are  identified  and  labeled, 
not  only  by  the  descriptive  terms  above,  but  also  by  terms 
which  are  applied  to  the  words,  themselves,  such  as  formal, 
crude,  colloquial,  vulgar,  archaic,  trite,  and  idiomatic. 

Importance  of  Style.  A  student  frequently  develops  an 
extensive  bibliography,  organizes  his  speech  with  care,  and 
has  a  clear  central  idea  with  excellendy  supported  main 
points.  Yet  his  speech  proves  inadequate  because  of  defi- 
ciencies in  style.    All  is  correct  except  the  language  used. 

A  recent  experiment  determined  that  listeners  will  com- 
prehend about  10  per  cent  more  material  when  such  material 
is  presented  in  oral  rather  than  in  written  style.  Included 
among  the  elements  of  oral  style  in  this  study  were  ques- 
tions, specific  words,  colorful  words,  informal  vocabulary, 
figurative  language,  personification,  informality  of  syntax, 
and  direct  quotation.^^ 

13  Gordon  L.  Thomas,  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Certain  Elements  of 
Oral  Style  on  the  Intelligibility  of  Informative  Speeches"  (Ph.D.  thesis. 
Northwestern  University,  1952). 
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A  study  of  the  language  of  Louis  Brandeis  determined 
that  he  avoided  wordy,  confused,  intricate  language,  figures 
of  speech,  emotional  appeals,  and  colorful  illustration,  but 
still  was  forceful,  direct,  and  effective.^*  Apparently  all  of 
the  so-called  elements  of  good  style  are  not  essential  in 
achieving  good  style. 

Oral  Versos  Written  Style.^^  Some  of  the  differences 
between  oral  and  written  styles  are:  (1)  speaking  is  more 
personal  than  wi'iting  because  the  speaker  must  appear  in 
person  before  his  audience;  (2)  writing  consists  wholly  of  a 
visual  stimulus  on  a  printed  page  while  speaking  combines 
both  visual  and  auditory  stimuli;  (3)  the  writer  has  more 
time  for  choosing  words,  phrasing  sentences,  and  checking 
construction;  (4)  the  speaker  can  adjust  to  audience  reac- 
tion; and  (5)  the  writer  can  deal  with  more  complex  and 
diflBcult  ideas  because  of  his  reader's  greater  reading  vocab- 
ulary as  well  as  his  possibility  of  rereading  the  material. 

Differences  which  often  appear  when  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  same  individuals  are  compared  are:  (1)  the 
speeches  are  prepared  for  a  more  specific  audience;  (2)  the 
speaker  uses  more  very  short  sentences  and  greater  variety 
of  sentence  length;  (3)  the  speaker  uses  more  imperative, 
exclamatory,  and  interrogative  sentences;  (4)  the  speaker 
uses  more  personal  pronouns— I,  we,  our,  and  you— and  (5) 
the  speaker  uses  more  iteration. 

Additional  differences  have  been  suggested  but  are 
probably  not  due  to  the  manner  of  presentation.  Both 
written  and  spoken  language  have  in  common  such  elements 
as  concreteness,  objectivity,  vividness,  illustrations,  figura- 

1*  John  G.  Drushal,  "The  Speeches  of  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  ( 1908- 
1916)"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1951). 

15  Classical  rhetoricians  were  interested  in  speaking  style.  Aristotle 
wrote  of  five  conditions  of  style:  purity,  dignity,  propriety,  rhythm,  and 
pleasure.  Cicero  wrote,  "An  orator  should  speak  correctly,  perspicuously, 
elegantly,  and  to  the  purpose."  Quintilian  tells  us  to  avoid  indecency, 
meanness,  poor  arguments,  improper  words,  redundancy,  obscurity,  eflFem- 
inacy  of  rhythm,  ambiguity  of  expression,  insincerity,  and  tlie  mixing  of 
dialect.  Some  of  the  more  significant  contributors  to  modern  theories  of 
style  include  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  W.  N.  Brigance,  Gladys  Borchers,  G. 
W.  Gray,  L.  Thonssen,  and  A.  C.  Baird. 
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tive  language,  questions,  rhythm  and  balance,  use  of  transi- 
tions, and  the  like.  Because  of  the  press  of  time  in  creating, 
the  speaker  is  more  readily  excused  for  using  contractions, 
sentence  fragments,  slang,  and  inexact  words. 

The  inherent  difference  between  the  stimulus  forms  is  in 
all  probability  tlie  greatest  significant  difference  between 
written  and  oral  style.  The  one  is  merely  a  series  of  black 
marks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  other  a  continually  changing 
auditory  and  visual  stimulus  produced  by  a  living,  breathing, 
reacting  organism.  "When  language  is  imprisoned  on  paper, 
part  of  the  meaning  escapes  in  the  silence."  ^^  This  is  what 
makes  speaking  essentially  different  from  writing,  even 
though  the  words  be  identical. 

Difficulty  of  Style.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  a 
speech  may  be  caused  by  language  construction  as  well  as 
by  the  complexity  of  thought.  Although  there  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  English  listeners  have  a  rather  wide  range 
of  comprehension  for  oral  language  of  different  degrees  of 
difficulty,^^  tlie  speaker  should  adhere  to  Spencer's  principle 
of  instant  intelligibility.  He  should  remember  that,  at  any 
given  time,  a  listener  has  just  so  much  mental  energy  avail- 
able; and,  if  much  of  it  is  required  for  interpreting  language 
form,  little  will  remain  for  apprehending  ideas.  Speeches 
should  be  made  easy  to  grasp.  One  study  has  indicated 
that  simple  spoken  material  and  simple  written  material 
are  equally  easy  to  comprehend,  but  fairly  difficult  material 
is  significantly  less  comprehensible  when  spoken  than  when 
read.^^  A  speaker's  language  should  be  adjusted  to  the  level 
of  his  particular  audience  and,  while  not  being  so  simple 
as  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  members,  should  always 
be  immediately  understandable. 

16  R.  Quimby,  "Making  the  Green  One  Red,"  The  Speech  Teacher,  3:30 
(Jan.,  1954). 

1'^  Jesse  J.  Villarreal,  "A  Test  of  the  Aural  Comprehension  of  English 
for  Native  Speakers  of  Spanish"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Northwestern  University, 
1947). 

18  Kenneth  A.  Harwood,  "An  Experimental  Comparison  of  Listening 
Comprehensibility  with  Reading  Comprehensibility"  (Ph.D.  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,   1950). 
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DESIRABLE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  STYLE 

The  following  attributes  of  language  are  presented  by  way  of 
summary.  These  seem  to  be  minimum  requirements  of  any 
good  speaking  style.  It  is  true  that  others  are  important, 
perhaps  all- important  at  certain  times  or  for  certain  effects. 
The  following,  however,  seem  to  be  important  at  all  times 
and  for  all  occasions. 

Clearness.  There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  language.  A  speaker  should  adhere  to  simple  words 
and  sentences.  Precision  and  correctness  are  basic  in  mo- 
dern public  speaking  and  terseness;  that  is,  the  use  of  short 
and  medium-short  sentences  contributes  to  clearness;  crisp, 
condensed,  concise  language  is  essential  to  tlie  modern 
speaking  mode. 

Energy.  Active,  image-creating,  emotion-evoking  words 
should  be  used.  Energy  derives  from  tlie  use  of  figures  of 
speech  and  other  rhetorical  devices,  such  as  questions  and 
direct  discourse.  Although  an  idea  may  be  energized  by 
the  type  of  amplification  used,  a  brilliant  thought  can  be 
reduced  to  impotency  by  inadequate  language. 

Appropriateness.  The  language  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  material  and  ideas.  It  should  also  be  appropriate  to 
the  speaker,  audience,  and  occasion.  Incongruity  of  the 
language  with  any  of  the  other  elements  of  the  speaking 
situation  may  result  in  distrust,  disgust,  or  humor. 

Beauty.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  an  inexperienced 
speaker  to  develop  the  language  skill  necessary  to  produce 
beautiful  prose  in  the  speaking  situation.  Our  discussion 
has  for  this  reason  touched  only  incidentally  upon  the  more 
difficult  factors  which  make  language  beautiful.  Such  fac- 
tors include  euphony,  or  the  sounds  of  the  words;  brilliance, 
or  the  aptness  and  power  of  the  figures;  elegance,  or  the 
movement  and  dignity  of  the  prose;  rhythm,  or  the  effects  of 
such  factors  as  balanced  words  and  phrases;  meter,  or  the 
combinations  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables;  and  al- 
literation, or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  the  initial 
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position  in  a  group  of  words.  These  attributes  come  to  only 
a  few  speakers,  and  to  those  only  after  long  practice. 

Individuality.  Each  speaker  should  develop  a  speaking 
style  appropriate  to  his  personality  and  mental  processes. 
One  may  imitate  a  great  speaker  for  the  purpose  of  analyz- 
ing his  style  and  thus  improving  his  own,  but  he  should 
never  attempt  to  become  a  carbon  copy.  He  should  rather 
use  the  great  speech  models  as  paths  to  self-development. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SPEECH  STYLE 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  language,  a 
great  speech,  familiar  to  all  Americans,  will  be  quoted  and 
then  paraphrased.  By  this  technique  the  central  idea,  main 
ideas,  and  supporting  material  will  remain  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  original.  Only  the  language  will  be  changed.  If 
the  student  compares  the  speeches,  sentence  by  sentence, 
he  should  be  able  to  see  and  understand  the  importance  of 
language  to  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the 
speech. 

The  Gettysburg  Address 
by 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Hberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
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to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  Gettysburg  Address 

Slang  and  Colloquialisms 

Well-nigh  ninety  years  back  our  grandpaps  cooked  up  here  a 
difiFerent  kind  of  government,  born  free,  and  based  on  the  fact  any- 
body is  just  as  good  as  anybody  else. 

Now  we  got  a  really  big  fight,  to  find  out  if  such  a  bunch,  based 
on  such  facts,  can  get  along.  We're  here  where  the  Joes  fought  it 
out.  We're  going  to  make  a  burying  place  out  of  this,  and  it's  O.K. 
to  do  it. 

But  from  another  angle  we  can't  make  a  cemetery  here  because 
the  blood  spilled  here  has  already  done  it.  Most  people  won't  care 
much  anyhow,  but  they  won't  forget  the  guys  that  kicked  the  bucket 
or  at  least  got  hurt  here.  Now  we  got  to  go  ahead  and  finish  up 
the  job  they  started.  We  got  to  really  get  going  on  this  thing — 
that's  the  least  we  can  do  for  those  dead  guys;  so  that  the  govern- 
ment, with  God  helping,  will  be  born  free  again,  and  that  all  our 
laws,  made  by  us,  and  to  help  us,  will  keep  on  going. 

If  the  reader  finds  the  language  in  this  version  jarring, 
disgusting,  or  incorrect,  it  means  that  he  has  good  taste  and 
that  he  is  capable  of  sensing  the  lack  of  appropriateness  of 
the  language.  The  reader  should  feel  that  this  style  is 
wrong.  Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  words  are  chosen  for 
precision,  imagery,  balance,  and  meter,  the  second  version 
abounds  in  colloquialisms  and  slang.  In  the  first  the  style 
is  plain  but  powerful.  The  second  is  made  up  of  short, 
choppy  sentences  with  no  figures  of  speech  except  those 
used  in  the  slang  phrases.  In  the  colloquial  version  the 
words  are  so  common  as  to  disguise  completely  the  deep 
feeling  and  movement  of  the  underlying  ideas.  There  are 
few  action  verbs  and  no  mental  pictures  in  the  second  ver- 
sion. 

Students  using  the  colloquial  style  suffer  from  acute  vo- 
cabulary shortages;  the  listener  is  so  "jarred"  by  such  a 
speech  that  the  true  value  of  its  ideas,  if  any,  is  never  real- 
ized. 
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The  Gettysburg  Address 

Florid  Style 

During  those  stimulating,  excitement-filled  years  when  our  illus- 
trious grandsires  were  hewing  and  carving  out  dwelling  places  among 
the  Indian-infested  forests,  they  paused  in  their  mighty  efforts  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  innovate  a  new  and  power- 
ful way  of  life  for  the  common  man.  And  what  a  way  of  life  it  was! 
Conceived  in  glorious  and  lasting  liberty,  and  firmly  (I  say  firmly 
advisedly),  yes,  firmly  dedicated,  established,  and  founded  upon  the 
ever-so-basic  principle  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all  mankind. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  horrible,  brutal,  devastating  war.  We 
are  engaged  in  this  terrible  struggle  in  an  attempt  to  distill  from  those 
pertinent  bits  of  information  available  to  our  sensory  receptors, 
whether  our  noble  countiy  as  established  by  our  worthy  ancestors 
can  become  a  permanent  and  significant  institution  in  the  lives  and 
affairs  of  all  mankind.  We  have  congregated  at  the  very  spot  where 
streams  of  bright  red  blood  have  stained  the  earth  under  our  feet. 
We  have  congregated  here  for  no  idle  purpose  but  rather  for  the 
exalted  purpose  of  permanently  setting  aside  a  portion  of  that  unique 
and  honored  soil  as  a  beautiful  earthen  sarcophagus  to  hold  the  re- 
mains of  those  beloved  deceased  for  all  eternity.  Their  breath  has 
stilled,  it  is  ti-ue,  but  with  their  last  noble  efforts  they  have  blown 
bright  the  candles  of  honor  and  liberty.  It  is  small  wonder  and 
small  payment  indeed  that  little  which  we  now  do  because  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  so  do. 

Yet — and  even  those  among  us  least  cognizant  of  our  infinite 
debt  must  agree — yet  we,  in  our  limited  capacities,  cannot  dedicate, 
cannot  consecrate,  nay,  we  cannot  hallow  this  most  sacred  soil. 
Those  in  our  ranks,  those  privates  and  sergeants  and  captains  who 
participated  in  the  tremendous  holocaust  here,  both  those  who  have 
passed  to  their  reward  and  those  who  honor  us  still  with  their  pres- 
ence, have  consecrated  this  sacred  earth  whereon  our  feet  are  resting 
far  above  and  beyond  our  confined  and  limited  power  to  add  one  iota. 

False  Heaven  and  Earth!  You  will  not  long  hold  our  words  in 
your  memory.  But  all  the  universe  will  remember  the  noble  deeds 
of  those  who  here  struggled  so  valiantly  for  that  in  life  more  precious 
to  them  than  life  itself. 

It  is  for  those  who  still  awaken  each  morning  to  the  rosy  light  of 
dawn,  here  to  accept  the  challenge  from  those  who  are  now  unable 
further  to  give  or  further  to  receive  any  kind  of  challenge.  It  is  for 
us  to  accept  this  challenge  and  carry  it  forward  to  its  ultimate 
denouement.  We  take  it,  Oh  brothers,  that  torch  of  freedom  which 
you  have  tossed  to  us  in  your  final  hours!  We  shall  vindicate  you, 
Oh  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers!  We  shall  consummate 
that  which  you  have  so  well  begun.    You  have  not  failed.    You  have 
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not  failed!  Our  noble  nation,  brightest  gem  in  all  creation,  with  the 
beneficent  help  of  the  Almighty  God  who  ever  leads  men  of  virtue, 
shall  progress  ever  forward  and  upward  to  new  heights  of  justice, 
mercy,  freedom,  and  the  equality  of  all  mankind.  And  never,  never 
shall  our  government,  established  and  administrated  by  the  common 
man,  supported  by  general  participation,  and  bestowing  its  infinite 
blessings  upon  rich  and  poor  alike,  be  swept  to  dismal  oblivion  from 
the  rugged  face  of  our  glorious  sphere. 

We  find  the  third  version  to  be  flowery,  pompous,  and 
completely  artificial.  Notice  the  mouth-filHng  phrases,  over- 
strong  modifiers,  and  the  exaggerated  figures  of  speech. 

The  student  using  this  style  has  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
function  of  public  speaking,  for  his  concern  is  with  display- 
ing his  art  rather  than  with  giving  a  message  to  his  audience. 
This  type  of  speech  reeks  of  the  historical  periods  in  speech- 
making  when  meaning  was  secondary  to  form  and  speech 
was  for  exhibition  and  entertainment  only.  The  lack  of  sin- 
cerity evinced  by  such  language  obscures  the  meaning, 
even  when  the  ideas  are  as  great  as  those  in  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

SUMMARY 

The  development  of  an  acceptable  spoken  style  depends 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  rich  vocabulary,  adaptability  to 
specific  speech  occasions  and  audiences,  facile  thinking 
ability,  and  good  judgment.  The  speaker  may  increase  his 
vocabulary  by  developing  an  awareness  for  new  words  and 
by  specific  vocabulary  study.  He  can  develop  his  back- 
ground and  judgment  by  reading  good  speeches,  listening 
to  good  speakers,  imitating  both,  and  continually  practicing 
to  develop  a  good  original  style.  Speaking  is  partially  a 
skill,  and  a  skill  can  be  acquired  only  by  persistent  and 
intelligent  practice. 

We  have  just  considered,  beginning  with  the  smallest 
unit,  the  word,  all  of  the  details  of  language  which  when 
combined  into  an  organic  whole  go  to  make  up  the  speak- 
er's style.  Word  selection  and  usage  are  important  because 
the  manner  in  which  words  are  put  together  determines 
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style.  "Style  is  the  Man,"  wrote  Buffon.  By  that  he  implied 
that  word  choice  was  determined  by  all  past  experiences, 
by  everything  in  the  individual's  history.  The  choice  of 
words  lends  dignity,  force,  vividness,  and  persuasiveness  to 
the  thought.  Men  express  themselves  in  distinctive  habit 
patterns. 

Style  acts  as  proof.  The  speaker's  word  choice  helps  to 
establish  the  impression  of  familiarity  and  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  which  is  an  important  part  of  ethical  proof.  Style 
also  determines  much  of  the  power  and  effect  of  the  logical 
proof,  for  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  set  forth,  as 
we  have  just  seen  through  examples,  will  largely  determine 
whether  the  proof  will  make  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
or  will  be  forgotten  almost  immediately.  Style  has  much 
to  do  with  the  persuasiveness  of  the  speaker;  here  again  the 
language  in  which  the  appeals  are  expressed  is  a  highly 
significant  factor  in  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  words 
themselves,  because  of  the  associated  connotations  and  feel- 
ing tones  which  have  been  acquired,  will  either  add  sup- 
port or  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  idea  as  the  case 
may  be.  "Give  me  the  right  word,  and  I  can  move  the 
world,"  says  the  philosopher.  And  again,  "If  I  had  only  one 
wish  to  be  granted,  I  would  wish  for  the  gfft  of  perfect  com- 
munication, for  with  that  I  could  soon  acquire  all  the  rest." 

The  speaker's  style  holds  attention  and  interest.  The 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  and  relates  ideas  can  be  in- 
teresting of  and  by  itself.  Yet,  despite  all  our  analyses, 
we  are  unable  to  define  style  in  a  manner  either  adequate  or 
complete.  We  must  learn  to  "feel"  excellence  of  language. 
We  can  gradually,  by  continuous  effort  over  a  period  of 
years,  develop  a  sensitivity  to  language  use  both  with  respect 
to  our  own  usage  and  that  of  others  as  well.  We  can  in- 
crease these  sensitivities  by  memorizing  the  works  of  others 
—witness  the  historical  periods  when  rhetoricians  stressed 
memorization  and  presentation  of  outstanding  works  (de- 
clamation) as  an  approach  to  excellence.  We  can  also  im- 
prove our  critical  judgments  by  wide  reading  of  the  best  in 
literature  and  oratory.    We  can  improve  our  style  by  a  pro- 
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gram  of  creative  writing  and  speaking,  always  with  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  incorporate  changes  and  improvements. 
We  can  acquire  sensitivity  by  listening  to  other  persons, 
especially  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  lan- 
guage skills.  We  can  imitate  these  and  other  good  models 
as  long  as  our  imitation  leads  to  original  development  and 
not  merely  to  the  making  of  poor  carbon  copies. 

Style  must  be  acquired  through  individual  effort,  for 
there  is  that  about  it  which  is  ineffable  and  unteachable. 
Style  is  distinctive  and  unique.  To  repeat,  style  is  the  man. 
Little  would  be  gained  from  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
style  than  that  presented  here;  in  fact  the  greatest  analysts 
often  resort  to  figurative  description  as  in  the  following 
example. 

In  comparing  the  style  of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest 
Greek,  with  that  of  Cicero,  greatest  Roman,  Longinus  wrote: 

The  sublimity  of  Demosthenes  is  generally  sudden  and  abrupt;  that 
of  Cicero  is  equally  difirused.  Demosthenes  is  vehement,  rapid,  vigor- 
ous, terrible;  he  burns  and  sweeps  away  all  before  him;  and  hence 
we  may  liken  him  to  a  whirlwind  or  a  thunderbolt:  Cicero  is  like  a 
widespread  conflagration,  which  rolls  over  and  feeds  on  all  around 
it,  whose  fire  is  extensive  and  burns  long,  breaking  out  successively 
in  different  places,  and  finding  its  fuel  now  here,  now  there.  ^^ 

Let  us  close  this  section  by  pointing  out  that  the  above 
comparison,  in  itself,  is  worthy  of  study  as  an  example  of 
good  style.    Language  skill  is  a  precious  possession. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Define  the  term  human  speech.  Criticize  the  following  para- 
graph: 

Human  speech  involves  a  ti^ansferring  of  ideas  from  one 
mind  to  another;  it  is  like  having  a  telephone  line  or  hollow 
tube  running  from  one  person's  mouth  to  another's  ear,  through 
which  flow  ideas.  Ideas  are,  after  all,  sort  of  physical  en- 
tities, and  speech  is  like  a  spoonful  of  water  that  penetrates 
the  eardrum  and  joins  a  great  pool  of  ideas  called  the  mind. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sign  and  a  symbol? 

19  Lane  Cooper,  ed.,  Theories  of  Style,  Longinus  "On  The  Sublime" 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909),  p.  116. 
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3.  DiflFerentiate  between  concrete  and  abstract  ideas. 

4.  What  are  the  three  vocabularies  possessed  by  each  individual? 
What  are  their  relative  sizes? 

5.  Comment  on  the  significance  to  speech  of  the  following  fact: 
In  order  to  deceive  the  evil  spirits  into  thinking  that  their  children 
are  too  insignificant  to  bother  with,  primitive  families  have  been 
known  to  give  children  such  names  as  dungheap. 

6.  A  man  who  had  motor  trouble  was  seen  to  get  angry  and  kick 
his  car's  "eye"  out.  With  what  figure  of  speech  might  this  action  be 
compared? 

7.  In  the  map  versus  territory  concept,  does  the  map  represent 
denotation  or  connotation? 

8.  What  constitutes  good  speaking  style? 


PROJECTS 

1.  Place  the  following  lists  of  words  in  order  from  the  most  con- 
crete to  the  most  abstract: 

a.  Matter,  "Old  Mooie,"  organism,  mammal,  cow,  bovine,  quad- 
ruped. 

b.  "Old  Mooie,"  livestock,  wealth,  possessions,  cow. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  twenty-five  words  which  you  believe  could  not 
be  made  more  concrete.    Do  the  same  for  abstract  words. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  three  each  of  the  following  types  of  sentences: 
loose,  periodic,  balanced,  parallel. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  three  of  each  of  the  various  figures  of  speech 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

5.  Identify  the  following  figures  of  speech: 

The  sea  looked  angry. 

Man  bestrides  the  world  like  a  Colossus. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Adversity  is  as  ugly  as  a  toad. 

An  aged  face  is  a  white  candle  of  beauty. 

My  life  is  now  shrivelled. 

Ambition  climbs  on  the  misery  of  men. 

Sail  on,  O  ship  of  state. 

America  is  God's  crucible. 

Every  man  will  get  a  square  deal. 

The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Blessed  is  the  soul  who  keeps  silent. 

Speech  is  like  a  secret;  it  conceals  our  wants. 

Her  eyes  laughed  at  him. 

The  ships  ploughed  the  high  seas. 

The  sails  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

Sorrows  come  in  battalions. 
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Will  you  love  me  in  December  as  in  May? 

Did  you  see  that  hat  across  the  street? 

Gold  can  never  buy  me. 

Three  navy  uniforms  stood  watching. 

The  hours  with  you  are  a  string  of  pearls. 

Pack  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit-bag. 

She  was  a  feathered  peacock. 

Her  eyes  were  coals  glowing  in  the  darkness. 

An  improved  business  will  be  a  mousetrap. 

Why  be  a  wet  blanket? 
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Part  IV 


THE  SPEECH 


8 


Appeal  Through  Ethos 


NATURE  AND  DEFINITION 

A  speaker's  ethos  is  his  authoritativeness  for  his  listeners; 
it  is  the  character-personality  impression  that  he  makes  on 
the  audience.  Appeal  through  ethos  is  the  effect  upon  the 
audience  of  the  type  of  person  that  the  speaker  appears  to 
be  so  far  as  his  ability  to  speak  upon  this  particular  speech 
material  is  concerned.  All  of  the  factors  in  the  speech  situa- 
tion—speaker, speech,  audience,  and  occasion— interact  and 
influence  the  effect  (Gestalt)  which  the  speaker  creates. 
Ethical  appeal  might  well  be  called  the  speaker's  personal 
proof.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  put  the  audience  into  a  frame 
of  mind  that  will  promote  acceptance  of  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  speaker;  its  purpose  is  therefore  to  render 
them  suggestible.^ 

If  any  factor  in  the  speech  situation  is  modified,  as  for 
instance,  if  the  type  of  audience  is  changed,  the  ethos  of 

1  A  study  by  John  P.  Highlander,  "Audience  Analyzer  Measurements 
and  Informational  Effects  of  Speaker  Variables  in  Radio  Talks"  (Ph.D. 
thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1953),  has  indicated  that  the  speaker  com- 
paratively lacking  in  ethical  appeal  or  prestige  will  impart  as  much  informa- 
tion as  the  speaker  with  more  authority.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated 
in  a  previous  study  by  Kenneth  Bryson  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  North- 
western University,  1952).  Bryson  found  that  the  speaker  with  low  ethos 
was  much  more  effective  when  using  the  developmental  approach  than  the 
traditional  speech  of  advocacy.  The  developmental  approach  is  an  informa- 
tive speech  which  permits  the  audience  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  from 
the  data  presented. 
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the  speaker  may  be  quite  different  in  kind  or  degree  even 
though  his  speech  were  to  remain  exactly  the  same  in  all 
other  respects. 

The  great  classical  writers  on  speech  theory  stated  that 
there  were  three  kinds  of  proof:  logical  or  reasoning;  pa- 
thetic or  emotional;  and  ethical  or  the  proof  resulting  from 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  himself. 

Quintihan  considered  ethical  proof  to  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance. He  defined  the  ideal  speaker  as  a  "good  man, 
skilled  in  speaking."  By  good  man  he  meant  a  man  of  high 
and  noble  purpose  who  placed  the  welfare  of  others  above 
personal  gain.  Since  the  greatest  speeches  of  Quintihan's 
day  concerned  the  weKare  of  the  nation,  this  was  the  most 
logical  definition.  It  is  equally  as  true  today  that  we  expect 
our  pohtical  leaders  to  possess  worthy  motives  and  to  be 
honest  individuals.  We  can  still  agree  with  Quintihan  that 
all  speakers  should  be  worthy  individuals,  skilled  in  speak- 
ing. 

A  speaker,  however,  does  not  have  to  be  a  "good"  man 

in  all  respects  to  be  an  effective  speaker.  We  know  of  some 
undesirables  who  have  been  quite  convincing.  An  alcoholic, 
for  instance,  speaking  against  the  evils  of  alcohol  may  have 
a  great  amxOunt  of  ethical  appeal.  The  same  might  hold  for 
a  pickpocket  explaining  his  trade,  or  a  confidence  man  dis- 
cussing ways  of  duping  the  pubhc.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
great  dictators  of  tlie  past  few  decades  were  basically  "good" 
men,  yet  they  unquestionably  held  strong  ethical  appeal  for 
their  hsteners.  We  can  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  much 
more  to  the  development  of  strong  ethical  appeal  than 
merely  being  a  "good"  person  or  merely  having  a  "good" 
character. 

A  basic  principle  of  ethical  appeal  is  congruity.  All 
factors  of  the  speech  situation  must  fit  together.  Trifling, 
inharmonious,  or  disproportionate  factors  in  a  speaking  sit- 
uation may  be  eitlier  consciously  accepted  or  ignored  by  the 
listeners,  but  any  patently  false  or  fallacious  factors  can 
develop  into  listener  blocks,  causing  the  audience  to  reject 
either  the  speaker,  his  ideas,  or  both.    If  a  college  speaker. 
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for  instance,  makes  his  appearance  without  a  tie,  in  a 
smudged  shirt  and  unshaved,  he  may  still  be  accepted,^ 
provided  his  thinking  is  clear  and  logical,  his  attitude  sin- 
cere and  earnest,  his  language  correct  and  vivid,  and  his 
delivery  adequate.  The  audience  may  consider  his  appear- 
ance as  not  significant  and  perhaps  will  say  to  themselves, 
"He  just  returned  from  a  weekend  trip,"  or  "He  was  playing 
tag  football  with  the  boys  in  his  house,"  or  something  simi- 
lar. The  speaker's  appearance  will  thus  be  accepted  as 
unimportant  to  the  speaking  situation  even  though  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  remainder  of  the  situation.  But 
whenever  a  disharmonious  factor  is  present  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse,  tlie  audience  may  reject  the  speaker;  if  the 
speaker  is  insincere,  unprepared,  illogical,  uninspiring,  or 
undignified  when  the  audience  members  beheve  that  he 
should  be  otherwise,  they  will  reject  him. 

The  degree  of  ethical  appeal,  then,  that  a  speaker  will 
have  for  a  specific  audience  will  depend  upon  all  of  the 
following:  the  speaker's  apparent  intellectual  abilities,  prep- 
aration and  knowledge,  language  skills,  delivery  skills,  and 
emotional  adjustments.  If  any  of  these  is  markedly  different 
from  what  the  audience  expects,  it  can  become  so  significant 
in  their  thinking  as  to  negate  or  at  least  greatly  diminish  the 
speaker's  ethical  appeal. 

Four  sets  of  factors  are  significant  in  disposing  the  audi- 
ence toward  accepting  the  speaker.  These  are:  personal 
qualifications,  mental  attitudes,  derived  ethical  appeal,  and 
external  factors.    We  shall  consider  each  in  turn. 

2  An  ingenious  experiment  testing  this  hypothesis  was  designed  by 
Franklyn  Haiman  of  Northwestern  University,  "An  Experimental  Study  of 
the  Effects  of  Ethos  in  Public  Speaking,"  Speech  Monographs,  16:190-202 
(Sept.,  1949).  Haiman  concluded  that  the  physical  attractiveness  of  the 
speaker  may  not  be  an  essential  factor  in  his  persuasiveness.  The  Haiman 
study  was  corroborated  by  Stanley  F.  Paulson,  "Experimental  Study  of 
Spoken  Communications:  The  Effect  of  Prestige  of  the  Speaker  and 
Acknowledgment  of  Opposing  Arguments  on  Audience  Retention  and  Shift 
of  Opinion"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1952),  Paulson  found 
that  a  speech  was  more  effective  in  changing  attitudes  when  delivered  by 
a  "professor,"  than  the  identical  speech  when  the  speaker  was  labeled  a 
"sophomore." 
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PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

Intellect.  An  audience  is  more  prone  to  be  influenced 
by  a  speaker  whose  intelligence  they  strongly  respect.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  acquiring  audience  respect  is  the  dan- 
ger of  appearing  egotistical  or  boastful.  By  using  illustra- 
tions that  present  him  in  a  favorable  light  and  by  quoting 
other  persons,  a  speaker  can  often  give  the  desired  impres- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  appearance  of  intellec- 
tual smugness  or  snobbery.  He  should  give  the  impression 
of  being  highly  intelHgent,  aware  of  current  events,  alert 
to  change  and  progress,  and  the  possessor  of  vision  and 
imagination.  The  impression  of  being  intelligent  can  be 
created  partly  by  careful  analysis  and  checking  of  the  rea- 
soning used  in  the  speech.  Listeners  who  catch  either 
intentional  or  unintentional  errors  in  fact  or  logic  quickly 
lose  their  respect  for  the  speaker's  honesty  or  powers  of 
thought  or  both.^  A  speaker  can,  on  the  other  hand,  win 
respect  by  breadth  of  vision,  willingness  to  admit  error,  and 
willingness  to  acknowledge  the  strength  of  opposing  views. 

A  speaker  can  increase  the  intellectual  aspect  of  his 
ethical  appeal  by  making  a  practice  of  reading  current 
periodicals,  knowing  what  other  intelligent  people  are  think- 
ing and  saying,  and  developing  his  own  opinions  backed  by 
substantial  evidence. 

Emotion.  A  speaker  can  enhance  the  emotional  aspect 
of  his  ethical  appeal  by  showing  that  he  has  been  faithful 
to  his  cause  despite  adversity.  Unwavering  loyalty  appeals 
to  an  American  audience.  It  has  been  said  that  a  sure  way 
to  fame  is  to  espouse  a  worthy  cause  and  devote  one's  life 

3  It  is  not  the  absolute  but  rather  the  relative  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  speaker  possesses  that  is  the  important  factor.  In  other  words, 
he  must  know  more  than  the  audience,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  how  much 
he  may  knovv  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  put  his  knowledge  into  language 
which  the  audience  can  grasp.  "The  speaker's  prestige  may  be  much  less 
influential  in  an  area  where  the  audience  has  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
experience  or  where  they  have  a  vested  interest."  Paulson,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
68-69. 
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to  advancing  it.  A  speaker  further  strengthens  his  ethical 
appeal  by  linking  his  cause  with  spiritual  values.  He  can 
put  his  best  foot  forward  by  creating  the  impression  that  he 
is  100  per  cent  American,  has  come  up  through  the  ranks 
by  hard  work  and  effort,  is  of  high  moral  and  ethical  charac- 
ter, and  has  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  at  heart.  An  audi- 
ence will  react  favorably  to  the  speaker  who  shows  complete 
honesty  and  impartiality  in  his  treatment  of  the  material. 
They  will  appreciate  his  being  candid  and  frank,  yet  ap- 
parently having  a  deep  well  of  reserve  emotional  power  from 
which  to  draw.  Humility  should,  of  course,  be  coupled  with 
this  power. 

The  secret  to  acquiring  and  developing  the  abilities  to 
reinforce  speech  thi*ough  the  emotional  aspects  of  ethical 
appeals  resides  largely  in  the  skillful  use  of  illustrative  mate- 
rials. The  speaker  must  tell  stories  of  people,  including 
himself,  as  they  behave  in  real  life  situations.  Such  illustra- 
tions should  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the  listeners,  appeal 
to  their  finer  sensibilities— their  senses  of  honesty,  justice,  fair 
play,  virtue,  good  will,  and  other  socially  approved  values. 

The  desired  emotional  state  may  be  secured  through 
inspirational  stories;  those  of  the  Horatio  Alger  type,  which 
depict  the  success  of  virtue  triumphing  over  adversity,  seem 
almost  to  supply  an  emotional  catharsis.  If  the  listener  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  he,  too,  despite  his  weaknesses,  has  a 
chance  to  achieve  success,  he  will  tend  to  accept  the  ethical 
appeal  of  the  speaker  upon  an  emotional  basis.  It  may  be 
said  that  speakers,  successful  in  using  ethical  appeals,  adapt 
to  the  existing  beliefs,  tenets,  and  mores  of  the  particular 
audience  and  use  speech  materials  which  indirectly  and  un- 
obtrusively compliment  the  audience  members  for  their 
possessing  such  beliefs. 

Knowledge.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  in  estabHshing 
ethical  appeal  is  that  of  conveying  the  impression  to  the 
hsteners  that  the  speaker  is  emiaently  qualified  by  virtue  of 
study,  knowledge,  and  training  to  discuss  his  subject.  He 
must  establish  his  qualifications  for  dravmig  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws  and  leading  the  audience  in  the  direction 
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that  his  thinking  takes.  If  possible,  such  knowledge  should 
be  acquired  from  the  speaker's  firsthand  experience  with 
the  speech  subject.  Preferably  such  experience  should  have 
been  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  It  should  also  be 
supplemented  by  the  thorough  study  of  books,  periodicals, 
and  research  reports  available  in  the  subject  area.  It  should 
be  further  supplemented  by  knowledge  of,  if  not  actual  ac- 
quaintance with,  the  principal  figures  engaged  in  studying 
the  subject  matter  of  the  speech.^ 

The  speaker  must  have  knowledge  not  only  of  the  speech 
topic  but  also  of  the  listeners  to  whom  he  is  speaking  if  he 
is  going  to  be  successful  in  reaching  the  intellectual  bases 
of  their  thinking.  He  must  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
mankind.  Only  by  knowing  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  motives, 
wants,  desires,  habits,  thought  patterns,  vocational  skills, 
language  habits,  and  basic  knowledge  possessed  by  the  audi- 
ence will  he  be  capable  of  translating  and  transferring 
speaker  information  into  listener  information.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  success  in  using  ethical  appeal,  the  listener 
must  be  made  to  want  to  believe  that  he  is  getting  clear 
thoughts  from  a  strong  mind. 

Many  persons  have  developed  techniques  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  ethical  appeal,  even  in  conversation.  Certain 
phrases  are  dropped  seemingly  by  chance  into  a  conversa- 
tion to  enhance  the  speaker's  prestige.  The  reader  may 
have  heard  instances  of  the  following: 

"On  our  trip  to  Europe  last  year  .  .  ." 

"While  I  was  talking  to  Professor  Einstein  .  .  ." 

"Have  you  read  ?" 

"There  are  many  more  things  I  could  tell  you  about  .  .  ." 

Delivery.  Ethical  appeal  can  derive  from  the  visual  and 
auditory  stimuli  that  the  speaker  transmits.  A  voice  that  is 
steady,   confident,   and   controlled   gives   the   listener   con- 

■*  LiUian  O'Connor,  in  an  unpublished  Ph.D.  study  completed  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  1952,  reported  that  twenty-seven  women  reform  speakers 
of  the  period  1828  to  1861  established  their  ethical  proof  by  quoting  from 
or  referring  to  Biblical  personages,  stories,  and  passages. 
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fidence  in  the  speaker,  while  a  voice  that  is  thin,  weak,  or 
tremulous  breeds  distrust  and  lack  of  confidence.  In  the 
same  way  a  posture  that  is  erect,  gestures  that  are  positive, 
and  a  facial  expression  that  is  sincere  tend  to  beget  confi- 
dence. A  posture  that  is  stooped  or  off  balance,  nervous, 
fidgety  movements,  indecisive  and  vague  gestures,  the  lack 
of  ability  to  look  the  listeners  in  the  eye,  and  the  tendency 
to  hide  behind  notes  or  a  speaker's  stand  all  tend  to  diffuse 
and  weaken  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal.  Large  physical 
size,  a  robust,  healthy  appearance,  and  a  powerful  voice  all 
seem  to  add  to  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal. 

Empathy.  Empathy  is  important  in  acquiring  ethical 
appeal  through  delivery.  Empathy  may  be  defined  as  the 
arousal  of  mental  and  bodily  states  through  visual  and  audi- 
tory cues.  The  listener  tends  to  adopt  subconsciously  the 
muscle  tensions  and  physical  attitude  (bodily  set)  of  the 
speaker.  Thus  the  emotional  states  are  unconsciously  as- 
sumed. The  audience  must  be  correctly  stimulated  by  the 
appropriate  amount  of  muscle  tensions  and  bodily  activity, 
in  other  words,  of  empathic  stimulation.  Significant  fac- 
tors to  consider  in  determining  the  appropriate  amount  are 
the  cultural  background,  age,  activity  level,  occupations, 
interest  in  the  speech  topic,  and  degree  of  emotional  arousal 
of  the  audience.  All  of  these  factors  must  be  reviewed  in 
light  of  what  the  audience  thinks  of  and  expects  from  the 
speaker,  as  well  as  the  listeners'  purpose  in  coming  to  hear 
him.  A  passive,  phlegmatic  audience  reacts  unfavorably  to 
a  highly  tense  and  excited  speaker.  The  highly  excited 
audience,  on  the  other  hand,  will  reject  a  placid  speaker. 

Language.  A  speaker's  language  must  be  so  well  adapted 
to  himself,  his  topic,  his  audience,  and  the  occasion  that  it 
does  not  attract  unfavorable  attention.  This  in  itself  does 
not  increase  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal;  it  merely  prevents 
the  language  from  operating  to  destroy  any  that  he  might 
otherwise  have. 

It  is  the  appropriateness,  impressiveness,  and  dignity  of 
the  language  which  determine  whether  the  language  itself 
adds  to  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal.    To  be  appropriate  the 
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language  must  not  only  fit  all  factors  of  the  speech  situation, 
but  also  be  selected  with  such  skill  as  to  increase  the  total 
pattern  of  response.  The  choice  of  words  will  have  much 
to  do  with  attracting,  holding,  focusing,  and  intensifying 
audience  interest.  It  is  here  that  the  image-creating  power 
of  words  can  make  itself  felt;  it  is  here  that  the  emotional 
connotations,  the  affect  takes  on  full  significance.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker  will,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  both 
tlie  sharpness  and  the  emotional  impact  of  the  speech— the 
moving  pictures  that  flow  through  the  minds  of  the  listeners. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  language  derives  largely  from 
word  choice  and  arrangement.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
underlying  thought  and  ideas  must  be  impressive.  To 
clothe  a  simple  idea  in  elaborate  or  overprecise  language  re- 
sults in  pomposity  or  even  humor.  For  instance,  in  discuss- 
ing the  planing  operation  in  a  stone  mill,  it  might  sound 
impressive  to  state,  "The  cutting  arm  assumes  a  horizontal 
position  as  the  combination  of  water  and  surface  residue  is 
gradually  removed."  To  apply  this  same  choice  of  words 
to  a  more  commonplace  idea,  such  as  washing  a  car,  would 
not  be  appropriate.  In  the  second  instance,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  sentence  to  read,  "As  the  worker  uses  elbow 
grease,  the  water  gradually  flushes  off  the  surface  dirt." 

The  speaker  can  further  increase  his  ethical  appeal  by 
using  words  that  have  been  associated  with  dignified  ideas 
and  occasions  in  the  listener's  mind.  Words  that  evoke  asso- 
ciations with  religious  belief,  great  traditions,  socially  ac- 
cepted values,  historical  occasions,  and  the  patterns  of  life 
in  which  the  listeners  believe  are  words  that  will  give  dignity 
and  authority  to  the  speaker.  The  dignity  of  the  ideas  along 
with  that  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  transmitted  rubs 
off  on  the  speaker.  The  classicists  not  only  recognized  the 
drawing  power  of  ethical  appeal  inherent  in  this  approach, 
but  even  advocated  the  use  of  occasional  foreign  words  and 
phrases  to  impress  their  listeners  with  their  erudition. 
Speakers  today  often  use  a  bit  of  technical  jargon  not  for 
meaning  but  to  convey  an  impression  of  familiarity  with  the 
topic. 
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MENTAL  ATTITUDES 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  transmitting  ethical 
appeal  is  through  the  attitude  which  a  speaker  demonstrates 
to  his  audience.  For  maximum  ethical  effectiveness  speak- 
ers should  either  feel  or  simulate  the  following  characteris- 
tics of  attitude. 

Sincerity.  The  speaker  should  in  all  but  the  entertain- 
ing speech  give  the  impression  of  being  completely  sincere. 
Listeners  will  overlook  practically  any  other  defect  of 
speaking  except  insincerity.  There  is  nothing  in  speechmak- 
ing  that  can  substitute  for  a  sincere  manner  and  the  ring  of 
the  truly  earnest  and  convinced  speaking  voice. 

Objectivity.  Objectivity  is  treating  the  topic  from  the 
listeners'  point  of  view.  It  consists  of  showing  them  the 
reasons  why  the  topic  affects  their  lives  and  why  they  should 
be  concerned  with  it.  In  order  to  develop  objectivity  the 
speaker  should  keep  his  audience  in  mind  during  all  four 
phases  of  speechmaking—planning  the  speech,  searching  for 
the  material,  rehearsing,  and  delivering  it  to  the  audience. 

Language  techniques  such  as  direct  discourse,  direct  and 
rhetorical  questions,  and  the  use  of  personal  pronouns  will 
aid  in  projecting  this  attitude.  The  greatest  single  factor  in 
objectivity  is  probably  derived  from  a  speaker's  treating  the 
topic  with  complete  selflessness.  During  the  actual  delivery 
of  the  speech  the  speaker  should  subordinate  completely  his 
individuality  and  make  the  reaction  of  the  audience  his  sole 
concern.  With  speaking  experience  and  careful  observing 
of  audience  reactions,  the  speaker  can  acquire  a  very  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  audience  response.  In  turn,  a  speak- 
er's reaction  to  the  audience  must  be  swift  and  sure.  If  he 
senses  confusion,  he  must  clarify,  repeat,  use  an  illustration, 
bring  in  specific  instances,  or  reiterate  his  reasons. 

Self-confidence.  Ethical  appeal  is  in  part  dependent 
upon  and  related  to  the  degree  of  self-confidence  that  the 
speaker  demonstrates.  The  impression  of  self-confidence 
again  derives  from  a  great  composite  of  factors,  including 
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the  bearing,  firmness  of  gesture,  earnestness  of  expression, 
strength  of  voice,  fluency  of  language,  briUiance  of  thought, 
depth  of  conviction  and  enthusiasm  for  the  speaking  occa- 
sion. Self-confidence  stems  from  the  channeHng  of  energy 
released  by  the  social  stimulus  into  strong  and  appropriate 
voice  and  bodily  action. 

Tact.  A  tactful  speaker  plans  his  speech  in  anticipation 
of  listener  reactions  to  all  that  he  is  going  to  say.  Tact  con- 
sists of  the  avoidance  of  direct  conflict  with  the  listeners' 
deep-seated  habits  and  attitudes  as  w^ell  as  subtle  expressions 
of  approval  of  those  same  belief  determinants.  It  consists 
in  the  correct  analysis  of  and  adaptation  to  several  important 
considerations— die  extent  of  audience  knowledge,  back- 
ground and  experience,  and  intelligence  level.  Tact  seems 
to  be  a  combination  of  respect  for  and  belief  in  one's  fellow 
man.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  outstanding  speeches  have 
been  given  in  which  the  speaker  scolded,  insulted,  or  railed 
at  the  audience.  Such  a  speaker's  ethical  appeal  could  not 
have  been  enhanced  by  this  approach;  rather  it  would  have 
to  be  compensated  for  by  other  favorable  factors,  such  as 
prestige. 

Fairness.  Ethical  appeal  can  be  intensified  by  a  speak- 
er's attitude  of  fairness  in  the  treatment  of  his  topic.  The 
average  listener  prides  himself  on  being  a  fair-minded  person 
—he  could  not  live  with  himself  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  He 
therefore  approves  of  the  speaker  who  acknowledges  the 
arguments  of  the  opposition.  Fairness  is,  however,  a 
purely  relative  term.  How  fair  the  speaker  must  be  will  be 
determined  by  the  extremeness  of  the  listener's  attitude 
along  with  the  strength  of  the  emotional  determinants  of 
that  attitude.    If  both  are  radical,  the  listener,  rather  than 

being  fair,  will  hold  that  "A has  no  rights.    By  being 

a he  has  given  up  all  claim  to  consideration."    The 

reader  may  insert  any  stereotype  whom  or  which  he  despises, 
be  it  a  minority  group,  a  political  party,  or  a  type  of  crim- 
inal. By  being  fair  to  such  a  person,  group,  or  institution,  a 
speaker  would  actually  lose  ethical  appeal.    The  name-call- 
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ing  technique  will  be  approved  by  an  audience  if  the 
speaker  calls  the  right  people  the  right  names. 

Enjoyment.  Ethical  appeal  is  possessed  by  those  speak- 
ers who  appear  to  enjoy  the  speaking  situation.  These 
speakers  give  the  impression  of  loving  life.  They  appear  to 
be  great  extroverts  and  to  find  people  exciting.  They  seem 
to  glow  as  they  talk;  they  are  filled  with  their  topic  and 
eager  to  share  their  ideas  with  the  audience.  This  individ- 
ual is  the  well-liked  person  and  research  has  indicated  that 
the  better-liked  persons  are  judged  to  be  better  speakers.^ 
An  attitude  of  optimism  often  accompanies  favorable  ethical 
appeal.  The  over-all  effect  of  the  speech  should  be  one  of 
inspiration  rather  than  depression.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  successful  speaker  should  hold  an  abiding  faith  in 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 

DERIVED  ETHICAL  APPEAL 

Ethical  appeal  may  be  derived  through  association  with 
worthy  causes  or  organizations.  Speakers  who  became  iden- 
tified either  with  worthy  causes  or  well-knov^m  organizations 
have  enhanced  their  ethos  accordingly.  Henry  Clay,  for 
instance,  was  the  spokesman  for  a  large  political  contingent; 
Calhoun  was  spokesman  both  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
South.  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  championed  the  aboh- 
tion  of  slavery  as  did  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Grady,  and  Yancy  were  all  spokesmen  for 
Southern  rights  in  the  postwar  reorganizational  period. 
Evarts,  Blaine,  and  Black  were  Secretaries  of  State.  Lincoln 
became  known  as  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  Ingersoll  as 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Gompers  as  spokesman 
for  American  labor. 

Many  of  these  speakers  derived  prestige  from  the  posi- 
tions of  their  families  in  their  communities.  The  fathers  of 
Edwards,  Clay,  Ingersoll,  Evarts,  and  Yancy  were  all  min- 

5  Ernest  H.  Henrikson,  "The  Relation  Among  Knowing  a  Person,  Liking 
a  Person,  and  Judging  Him  as  a  Speaker,"  Speech  Monographs,  7:22—25 
(1940). 
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isters.  Calhoun's  father  was  an  Assemblyman,  Douglas'  a 
physician,  and  Patrick  Henry's  a  judge. 

Unusual  physical  characteristics  often  become  distin- 
guishing marks  and  seem  to  enhance  ethos.  Webster, 
Choate,  and  Sumner  were  physically  large,  broad-shouldered 
men  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  or  more.  Earnestness 
of  facial  expression  and  piercing  eyes  are  often  noted  in  de- 
scriptions of  various  speakers.  Lincoln  attracted  attention 
because  of  his  great,  ungainly  frame;  Douglas  was  a  strange 
little  birdlike  creature  with  the  head  of  a  much  larger  man. 
Physical  handicaps,  when  either  surmounted  or  ignored,  add 
greatly  to  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal.  Helen  Keller  is  one 
of  the  stellar  examples  in  point. 

Ethical  appeal  may  be  derived  from  the  speaker's  refer- 
ences to  authorities.  Just  as  the  dignity  of  language  lends 
dignity  to  the  speaker,  the  opinion  of  the  expert  lends  him 
authority.  In  general,  the  greater  the  prestige  of  the  au- 
thority quoted,  the  greater  the  derived  appeal  for  the 
speaker.  Also,  the  better  the  speaker's  acquaintance,  either 
apparent  or  real,  with  the  authority,  the  greater  the  derived 
appeal.  (The  reference  to  the  authority  should,  of  course, 
be  definite.)  The  more  widely  known  the  authority,  the 
greater  the  derived  appeal.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
use  too  many  authorities,  and  the  use  of  authorities  who  are, 
for  some  reason,  unacceptable  to  the  particular  audience 
actually  destroys  rather  than  enhances  ethical  appeal. 

EXTERNAL  FACTORS 

Many  important  ethical  factors,  external  to  the  speaker 
himself,  exist  in  the  speaking  situation.  A  good  press  agent 
can  materially  increase  the  reputation  of  an  actor  or  speaker. 
A  good  political  machine  can  practically  assure  the  election 
of  its  candidate.  The  external  factors  operative  in  the 
speech  situation  are  largely  those  having  to  do  with  estab- 
lishing the  speaker's  reputation.^    These  include  all  factors 

^  Franklyn  Haiman,  loc.  cit.,  found  that  both  the  audience's  previous 
knowledge  of  the  speaker  as  well  as  the  chairman's  introduction  do  in- 
fluence the  persuasive  effects  of  the  speech. 
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which  tend  to  make  the  hsteners  wilHng  to  accept  the 
speaker's  ideas  and  opinions,  such  as  favorable  news  stories, 
posters,  announcements,  personal  reports  given  in  social, 
religious,  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  others.  Much, 
too,  can  be  gained  from  favorable  word-of -mouth  reports. 
Any  news  disseminating  agency  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Nor  should  the  speaker  forget  the  stereotypes  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  thinking  of  each  audience  member. 
There  are  always  those  stereotypes  upon  which  he,  willy- 
nilly,  bases  his  thinking.  There  are  the  eternal  verities- 
truth,  justice,  morality,  and  reality.  There  are  the  patriotic 
verities  such  as  nationalism,  the  Constitution,  heroes,  and 
the  flag.  There  are  religious  verities  such  as  saints,  sin- 
ners, the  Deity,  and  the  Spiiit.  There  are  psychological 
verities  such  as  behavior,  will,  inferiority  complexes,  ego, 
introversion,  extroversion,  and  the  like.  There  are  artistic 
verities  such  as  proportion,  balance,  harmony,  texture,  and 
rhythm.  In  fact,  each  phase  of  human  life  seems  to  have 
acquired  numerous  verities.  These  must  be  reckoned  with 
if  the  speaker  would  acquire  ethical  appeal,  because  the  lis- 
tener is  incapable  of  reacting  upon  any  other  basis.  If  the 
speaker  wishes,  for  instance,  to  advocate  the  exploitation  of 
an  undeveloped  country,  it  must  be  for  one  of  the  reasons 
presently  accepted  by  society,  such  as  the  weKare  of  the 
inhabitants.  By  the  same  token,  if  he  wishes  to  advocate 
taking  someone's  property,  he  must  advocate  one  of  the 
presently  legalized  methods.  Ethical  appeal  is  based,  as  we 
can  see,  upon  generally  accepted  stereotypes  and  principles 
of  behavior.  If  the  speaker  is  to  possess  it,  he  must  take 
into  account  the  established  patterns  of  thinking  and  behave 
as  if  he  believed  in  them. 

One  of  our  great  contemporary  religious  leaders  has  said 
that  two  qualities— faith  and  love— are  basic  to  what  the 
speaker  is  and  hence  to  his  ethical  appeal.  This  is  true  only 
if  faith  and  love  are  qualities  restricted  in  application  to 
the  individual's  immediate  society,  and  then  only  if  ex- 
pediency dictates.  From  the  larger  viewpoint  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,   as   long   as   religions,   beliefs,   customs, 
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wants,  and  traditions  not  only  differ  but  are  frequently  op- 
posites,  ethical  appeal  must  be  considered  amoral.  Ethical 
appeal  might  thus  be  said  to  result  from  adaptation  to  the 
listeners'  existing  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Certainly  considera- 
tion of  the  manners  and  mores  of  the  specific  group  are  vital 
to  its  success. 

Little  has  been  said  to  this  point  of  the  possibilities  of 
appealing  to  destructive  attitudes  and  beliefs.  It  is  all  too 
true  that  appeals  to  selfishness,  anger,  hates,  fears,  insecuri- 
ties, false  prides,  greed,  and  the  like  will  also  promote 
leadership  and  ethical  appeal  for  a  speaker,  assuming  only 
that  the  right  leader  is  speaking  to  the  appropriate  audience. 
Such  appeals  may  not  be  effective  with  thinking  listeners, 
but  then  they  are  not  usually  delivered  to  such  listeners. 
The  recent  abortive  attempts  of  the  dictators  to  appeal  to 
destructive  motives  emphasizes  this  point. 

One  question  frequently  asked   is,   "Boes   the   speaker 
really  have  to  be  what  he  pretends  to  be?"    Perhaps  all  of  u^ 
have  had  the  experience  of  making  a  purchase  from  a  sales- 
man whom  we  looked  upon  as  a  charlatan.    We  bought 
despite  the  negative  appeal  of  the  seller.    The  answer  is- 
that  if  the  speaker  is  enough  of  an  actor  to  simulate  the  de- 
sired qualities  and  qualifications,  he  need  not  actually  pos-  ^ 
sess  them.    Or  if  the  listener  desires  the  product  strongly^^ 
enough  he  will  buy  in  spite  of  the  speaker's  lack  of  ethical 
appeal.    In  generalythe  best  ethical  appeal  is  derived  from 
the  genuine  article.  fcThe  speaker  wli3y)elieves  in  his  prod- 
uct or  issue— other  tilings   tJeing  equal— will  be  the  better 
speaker.    This  is  a  significant  principle  of  ethical  appeal  and 
not  just  a  satisfying  bromide. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  ACQUISITION 

The  following  techniques  for  acquiring  ethical  appeal,  while 
either  implicit  or  explicit  in  the  preceding  discussion,  are 
here  summarized.    The  speaker  may: 

1.  Refer  to  his  own  honest  or  wise  decisions  in  the  past. 

2.  Express  a  real  or  simulated  interest  in  his  audience. 
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3.  Use  bits  of  technical  jargon,  specialized  or  foreign  terms. 

4.  Refer  to  stereotyped  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

5.  Refer  to  authorities. 

6.  Refer  to  national  leaders  and  heroes. 

7.  Refer  to  his  own  extensive  knowledge,  background,  and 
experience. 

8.  Speak  with  apparent  authority  and  sincerity. 

9.  Appear  to  hold  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 

10.  Satisfy  listener  wants  and  desires. 

11.  Speak  with  positive  voice  and  bodily  action. 

12.  Show  knowledge  of  the  opposing  arguments. 

13.  State  the  unexpressed  opinions  of  the  audience. 

14.  Speak  for  a  cause  acceptable  to  the  audience. 

The  speaker  must  avoid  the  appearance  of  headstrong 
opposition  to  socially  accepted  values.  In  order  to  secure 
acceptance,  he  must  use  acceptable  stereotypes  if  he  w^ishes 
to  counter  accepted  stereotypes.^  He  should  attempt  to 
develop  a  strong  in-group  feeling,  using  care  to  offend 
neither  individual  nor  group  ego.  He  can  show  disregard, 
disrespect,  or  disagreement  for  stereotypes— those  sacred  be- 
liefs, customs,  and  mores— only  by  showing  that  they  conflict 
with  others  of  even  greater  value  to  the  listener. 

THE  HALO  EFFECT 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  speech  situation  is  one 
in  which  the  halo  effect  operates.  By  this  is  meant  that  if 
any  element  in  the  speech  situation  is  especially  outstand- 
ing (either  favorable  or  unfavorable),  the  entire  situation  | 
will  be  colored  and  modified  in  the  mind  of  the  listener; 
there  is  thus  a  spread  effect  of  the  element.  If  the  totality 
of  the  character  and  personality  traits  possessed  by  the 
speaker  results  in  strong  favorable  ethical  appeal,  the  influ- 
ence or  total  effect  of  the  speech  can  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  actual  excellence. 

'^  Examples  of  speakers  who  spoke  under  exceptionally  difficult  cir- 
cumstances include  Socrates,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Rush  Holt,  Andrew  John- 
son, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Henry  W.  Grady,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington.  A  study  of  their  speeches  will  prove  especially 
valuable  for  a  better  understanding  of  appeal  through  ethos. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  ETHICAL  APPEAL 

Sooner  or  later  all  speakers  must  confront  the  issue  of  right 
and  wrong;  they  must  make  value  judgments  as  to  whether 
the  goods,  services  or  ideas  which  they  are  "selling"  are  the 
best  possible  for  the  listeners  or  perhaps  even  good  for  them. 
In  order  to  maintain  personal  integrity  speakers  should  use 
ethical  appeal  with  as  great  if  not  greater  care  than  the  other 
techniques  of  persuasion.  If  our  society  is  to  continue  to 
thrive  and  prosper,  social  and  national  relationships  must  be 
founded  upon  respect  for  the  individual,  and  operated  ac- 
cording to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Name  calling,  card  stacking  and  the  other  nefarious  prac- 
tices of  the  dishonest  propagandist  should  have  no  place  in 
good  speechmaking.  Justice,  honesty,  and  decency  are  the 
principles  against  which  our  ideas  must  continue  to  be 
measured  if  personal  freedoms  under  the  democratic  forms 
of  government  which  we  know  are  to  survive.  Speakers  are 
leaders.  As  leaders  they  cannot  escape  great  ethical  respon- 
sibilities. How  they  meet  them  will  determine  our  future 
way  of  life. 

SUMMARY 

It  may  be  seen  that  ethical  appeal  is  a  composite  of  all  other 
factors  concerned  in  effective  speaking.  Any  factor  may 
grow  to  such  a  size  in  the  listener's  mind  that  it  can  destroy 
a  speaker's  ethical  appeal.  Those  constituents  of  ethical 
appeal  which  seem  to  be  the  most  important  are  the  personal 
characteristics  and  qualifications  of  the  speaker.  He  should 
preferably  be,  or  at  least  give  the  impression  of  being,  a 
person  of  patience  and  untiring  effort.  He  should  have 
vision.  He  should  be  sincere,  earnest,  and  fair.  He  should 
be  courteous,  modest,  and  genial.  He  should  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  area  and  the  experts  in  it  as 
weU.  He  should  have  a  deep  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  his  fellow  men.  He  should  behave  in  the  speaking 
situation  as  if  he  expected  his  audience  to  respect  him  and 
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his  opinions.  He  should  never  permit  himself  to  be  so  over- 
come by  his  feelings  that  he  loses  his  poise,  control,  or 
dignity. 

The  speaker  with  the  greatest  ethical  appeal  will  be  one 
who  not  only  observes  the  aforementioned  factors  but  also 
has  that  extra  ability  to  locate  and  define  issues  and  to  fur- 
nish leadership.  He  must  be  able  correctly  to  interpret  and 
express  audience  attitude  toward  public  issues.  His  ability 
to  do  so  will  determine  his  greatness,  and  in  so  doing  he 
becomes  the  spokesman  for  the  group. 

In  brief,  the  speaker  who  develops  ethical  appeal  is  the 
speaker  who  so  adjusts  his  thought,  attitude,  language,  and 
delivery  to  the  specific  audience  that  the  audience  will  ac- 
cept him  as  a  qualified  speaker  with  all  the  implications 
connoted  by  such  acceptance. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Define  the  term  ethos. 

2.  Discuss  the  statement,  "An  orator  is  a  good  man,  skilled  in 
speaking." 

3.  How  is  the  concept  "congruity"  related  to  ethos? 

4.  What  factors  determine  the  extent  of  a  speaker's  ethos? 

5.  What   four   factors    are   important   in   making   the   audience 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  speaker? 

6.  Which  aspects  of  a  speaker's  personal  qualifications  are  im- 
portant in  enhancing  ethos? 

7.  How  is  empathy  related  to  ethos? 

8.  How  are  sincerity,  objectivity,  tact,  fairness,  and  enjoyment 
related  to  ethos? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  derived  ethical  appeal? 

10.  Discuss  those  factors  external  to  the  speaker  which  result  in 
increasing  his  ethical  appeal. 

11.  List  the  techniques  which  a  speaker  may  use  to  acquire  or 
increase  his  ethical  appeal. 

PROJECTS 

1.  List  five  statements  overheard  in  conversation  which  in  your 
opinion,  were  designed  to  enhance  the  speaker's  prestige  or  ethical 
appeal. 

2.  Select  one  from  a  collection  of  outstanding  speeches  and 
underline  all  words  which  carry  the  ethical  appeal. 
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3.  Select  a  speech  from  a  recent  issue  of  Vital  Speeches  and  copy 
any  sentences  containing  ethical  appeal. 

4.  Develop  two  sentences  each  which  you  might  use  in  your  next 
speech  to  show  the  audience  your  qualifications  on  the  following: 
intellect,  emotion,  knowledge,  and  language. 

5.  Develop  two  sentences  each  which  you  might  use  in  any 
speech  to  evince  your  sincerity,  objectivity,  tact,  fairness,  enjoyment. 

6.  Attend  a  public  lecture,  debate,  or  discussion  and  list 

a.  All  factors  which  the  speaker  used  for  derived  ethical  appeal. 

b.  All  factors  external  to  the  speaker  which  enhance  his  ethical 
appeal. 

c.  Any  additional  external  factors  which,  in  your  opinion,  might 
be  added  to  increase  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal. 

7.  Write  a  critique  of  the  following  statement:  "Ethical  appeal 
is  merely  another  name  for  prestige." 
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NATURE  OF  EMOTIONAL  APPEAL 

Throughout  the  first  seven  chapters  of  this  book  we  were 
concerned  largely  with  what  might  be  termed  the  pure 
mechanics  of  speech  composition.  When  we  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  speaker's  personal  appeal  in  Chapter  8,  how- 
ever, we  introduced  a  new  kind  of  analysis— analysis  of  the 
manner  in  which  listeners'  minds  react  to  various  aspects  of 
the  speech  situation.  We  began  to  be  more  concerned  with 
those  things  which  lead  to  acceptance  of  the  speech.  In  a 
broad  general  sense  the  matter  which  we  then  began  to  con- 
sider and  are  now  going  to  expand  may  be  termed  rhetorical 
proof;  it  deals  with  the  interactions  of  the  speaker,  speech 
content,  and  listener  learning  and  behavior  patterns  as  these 
affect  each  other  during  the  process  of  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion. We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  first  consider  the 
basis  of  emotional  reactions  and  behavior,  then  analyze  and 
deal  with  the  common  intellectual  operations  in  two  follow- 
ing chapters,  and  finally,  in  Chapter  12,  synthesize  all  of  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  bases  of  speech  as  these  unite  in 
influencing  behavior. 

What  are  the  nature,  purpose,  and  techniques  of  using 
emotional  appeals?  To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  an  emotional  state,  to  discuss  the  relationship 
between  emotion  and  belief,  and  then  to  show  how  basic 
drives,  motives,  sentiments,  stereotypes,  wants,  and  interests 
influence  human  behavior. 

179 
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The  smallest  structural  units  of  the  human  body,  the 
cells,  have  developed  four  unique  functions:  some  build 
bones  and  cartilages  for  supporting  structures;  some  build 
muscles  which  possess  contractibility  and  thus  move  the 
body  and  its  parts;  some  have  become  glands  and  secrete 
druglike  substances  called  hormones;  and  those  which  have 
developed  the  ability  to  conduct  messages  are  called  nerves. 
Anything  that  starts  a  message  coursing  down  a  nerve  cell 
is  termed  a  stimulus. 

Glands,  nerves,  and  muscles  are  all  involved  in  emotional 
states.  Glands  pour  hormones  into  the  blood  stream  in 
response  to  messages  received  from  the  nerve  cells.  Thus 
the  blood  chemistry  is  altered  in  emotional  excitation.  These 
neural  stimuli  cause  far-reaching  effects  v/hich  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  as  symptoms  of  emotion— the  quick- 
ened breathing,  rapid  heart  beat,  trembling,  sweating,  and 
others.  Such  changes  of  the  normal  pattern  of  functioning 
of  the  organs  are  called  physiological  changes. 

These  changes  occur  if  we  have  to  give  a  speech,  or  are 
chased  by  a  bull,  or  nearly  turn  over  in  an  automobile,  or 
are  afraid  of  a  final  examination.  We  are  familiar  with 
them  all. 

NATURE  OF  EMOTION 

From  the  time  of  our  earliest  records  of  speech  theory  and 
practice,  the  efficacy  of  emotional  appeal  as  a  determiner  of 
listener  behavior  has  been  recognized.  Emotional  states  can 
be  produced  by  certain  types  of  stimuli.  They  can  be  in- 
duced in  experimental  laboratory  animals  either  by  modifi- 
cation of  blood  chemistry  or  by  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  "Emotion  ...  is  simply  an  overintense  and  over- 
generalized  reaction  to  excessive  or  tissue-injuring  stimula- 
tion.'' ^  Basic  to  the  physical  and  physiological  changes 
seem  to  be  two  factors:  (1)  discharge  of  nervous  energy, 
and  (2)  discharge  of  chemical  hormones. 

1  Laurance  F.  Shaffer,  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1936),  p.  44. 
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In  humans,  emotional  states  can  be  induced  by  several 
means,  including  threatening  stimuli,  intense  stimuli,  and 
unexpected  stimuli.  In  speech  we  are  concerned  with  two 
apparently  quite  different  types  of  emotional  states:  first, 
the  true  emotional  state  characterized  by  general  excita- 
tion of  the  organism;  and  second,  a  sort  of  detached  or  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  the  emotional  situation  with  any  ac- 
companying bodily  excitation  operative  at  a  much  lower 
level. 

We  are  not  at  this  time  concerned  with  the  emotional 
states  of  speakers  but  rather  v/ith  those  of  their  listeners. 
Most  speakers  are  capable  of  evoking  emotional  responses 
from  listeners,  often  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  usually 
considered  undesirable,  such  as  fear,  hate,  and  rage.  One  of 
the  earliest  experimenters  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  emotional  states  pointed  out 
that  the  purpose  of  this  energized  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual was  the  primitive  one  of  preparation  for  fight  or  flight. 
He  further  disclosed  that  all  emotional  states  are  funda- 
mentally identical  in  their  similarity  of  visceral,  nervous, 
and  glandular  responses.  Although  his  conclusions  have 
sometimes  been  misinterpreted,  this  medical  research  scien- 
tist, Walter  B.  Cannon,  is  noted  for  his  outstanding  labora- 
tory work  with  emotional  states.  He  describes  a  typical 
emotional  state  as  follows: 

From  the  physiological  point  of  view  an  emotion  is  a  typical 
reaction  pattern.  Let  us  consider  rage  as  an  example.  In  its  ex- 
treme form  the  signs  of  rage  include  the  crouching  body,  the  moist 
or  frowning  brow,  the  firm  lips,  the  clenched  or  grinding  teeth,  the 
growled  threats  or  imprecations,  and  the  tightened  fists  or  the  seized 
weapon  ready  for  attack.^ 

Cannon  concluded  that  all  emotional  states  consist  of 
essentially  the  same  bodily  changes.  The  important  changes 
noted  were  release  of  adrenin  by  the  adrenal  glands,  in- 
crease in  speed  of  blood  coagulation,  increase  of  red  blood 
corpuscles,  increase  of  blood  sugar,  increase  of  respiration 

2  W.  B.  Cannon,  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  Rage 
(Newton  Centre:  Charles  T.  Branford  Co.,  1953),  p.  243. 
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rate,  increase  of  heart  rate,  cessation  of  peristaltic  actions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  cessation  of  the  follow- 
ing secretions:  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
bile.  Cannon  further  pointed  out  that  the  physiological  con- 
ditions concomitant  with  emotional  states  are  biologically 
adaptive  for  fight  or  flight.  They  all  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
the  biological  heritage  which  prepares  the  organism  for 
physical  emergencies  and  hence  enables  it  to  survive.  When 
the  alarm  sounds,  all  nerves,  glands,  and  muscles  directly  in- 
volved in  extreme  activity  get  ready  to  act. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  bodily  condition  for 
the  public  speaker?  Actually  there  are  two  implications, 
one  of  which,  speaker  confidence,  will  be  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  Chapter  16  and  has  to  do  with  the  speaker  him- 
self. The  other,  and  the  immediate  concern  of  the  present 
chapter,  is  the  manner  in  which  listeners  will  respond  to 
verbal  symbols.  The  words  of  the  speech  will  induce  phys- 
ical and  physiological  changes  in  listeners,  these  changes 
being  determined  by  the  thought  and  belief  patterns  of  the 
individuals.  We  are  here  dealing  with  the  human  side  of 
human  beings  and  thus  with  things  common  to  all  persons. 
The  willingness  of  a  listener  to  accept  a  new  idea  or  belief 
will  be  determined  not  only  by  the  vividness  and  power  with 
which  it  is  presented,  but  also  by  the  stereotypes,  wants, 
interests,  and  attitudes  which  he  already  holds.  All  these 
determine  what  a  person  believes  and  what  he  thinks.  Thus 
feeling  states  and  intellectual  processes  are  inextricably 
linked  in  human  behavior,  and  by  examining  in  some  detail 
specific  patterns  of  emotional  arousal  and  release  we  will  be 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  intellectual  aspect  of  be- 
havior patterns.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  in  this 
chapter  concentrating  upon  speech  as  an  emotional  stimulus. 

Basic  to  any  consideration  of  the  emotional  foundation 
of  man's  behavior  is  understanding  his  tendency  to  respond 
to  and  thus  reduce  all  stimuli  entering  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Every  organism  is  a  physiological  system  in  a  stationary  condi- 
tion and  tends  to  preserve  this  condition  or  to  restore  it  as  soon  as 
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it  is  disturbed  by  any  variation  occurring  within  or  outside  the  or- 
ganism. This  property  constitutes  the  foundation  and  essence  of  all 
"needs,"  of  all  "desires,"  of  all  the  most  important  organic  "ap- 
petites." All  movements  of  approach  or  withdrawal,  of  attack  or 
flight,  of  seizing  or  rejecting  which  animals  make  are  only  so  many 
direct  or  indirect  consequences  of  this  very  general  tendency  of  every 
stationary  physiological  condition  to  remain  constant.^ 

Stimuli  which  the  organism  is  incapable  of  reducing  may 
prolong  the  emotional  state. 


EMOTION  AND  BELIEF 

Beliefs  are  mental  attitudes  toward  persons,  places,  things, 
and  events  which  presently  or  sometime  in  the  past  have 
proved  satisfying  (stimuli  reducing)  for  the  human  organ- 
ism. We  believe  that  our  beliefs  are  correct  because,  in 
some  manner,  they  satisfy  our  needs. 

DETERMINERS  OF  BELIEF 

Our  beliefs  are  arrived  at  by  experience,  authority,  teach- 
ing, public  opinion,  axiomatic  principle,  and  reasoning.  All 
of  these  have  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  bases,  and,  as 
previously  stated,  it  is  the  part  played  by  emotion  which  we 
are  now  emphasizing. 

It  is  impossible  to  select  a  single  example  which  will  fit 
all  six  of  the  determiners  listed  above,  but  the  student  should 
be  able  to  think  of  numerous  individual  examples  for  each. 
Let  us  consider  the  simple  belief  that  touching  a  hot  stove 
will  result  in  a  burned  finger.  An  individual  may  believe 
this  because  of  an  experience  that  he  has  had  with  a  hot 
stove;  he  may  believe  because  someone  whom  he  considers 
as  an  authority,  such  as  his  father,  has  said  so;  he  may  be- 
lieve because  it  is  widely  believed  in  the  society  in  which 
he  moves;  he  may  believe  because  it  seems  to  be  a  self- 
evident  principle  that  all  hot  stoves  will  burn;  he  may  be- 

3  Eugenic   Rignano,   The  Psychology   of   Reasoning    (New   York:    Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1923),  trans,  by  Winifred  A.  HoU,  p.  6. 
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lieve  because  he  has  gone  through  a  mental  problem-solving 
process  relating  certain  known  causes  such  as  rapid  oxida- 
tion to  certain  effects,  such  as  the  release  of  heat  in  great 
quantities;  he  may  believe  for  any  of  these  reasons,  but  also 
because  he  has  a  desire  to  believe  and  the  belief  is  in  some 
manner  satisfying. 

Man  holds  great  numbers  of  beliefs  about  all  important 
and  many  unimportant  aspects  of  life.  The  fact  that  many 
of  our  beliefs  are  contradictory  seems  to  bother  most  of  us 
not  at  aU.  Many  persons,  for  instance,  who  believe  in  the 
equality  of  man  are  also  believers  in  the  intellectual  su- 
premacy of  the  white  race.  Some  persons  pride  themselves 
in  holding  nonrational  beliefs.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  truth  of  beliefs— only  with  their  usefulness  in  evok- 
ing response.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether  even  col- 
lege-level audience  members  are  capable  of  differentiating 
between  logic  and  emotion.  One  study  of  155  college  stu- 
dents has  indicated  that  these  students  were  able  to  recog- 
nize the  absence  of  emotion  from  logical  speeches,  but  were 
unable  to  recognize  the  absence  of  logic  from  emotional 
speeches.^  Even  so,  they  may  be  more  capable  of  detecting 
emotional  arguments  than  in  detecting  that  certain  logical 
arguments  are  irrelevant.^  Furthermore,  listeners  are  unable 
to  agree  on  what  is  emotional  and  what  is  intellectual  in  a 
speech.  What  affects  one  person  emotionally  affects  an- 
other intellectually.^  When  asked  their  opinion,  listeners 
stated  that  a  series  of  logical  arguments  followed  by  short 
emotional  appeals  is  an  effective  manner  of  presentation."^ 
Thus  we  can  see  how  closely  emotion  is  allied  to  the  think- 
ing process. 

^  Robert  Mack  Carter,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Emotional  and  Ob- 
jective Speeches"   (Master's  thesis,  University  of  Michigan,   1951). 

5  Charles  T.  Brown,  "An  Experimental  Diagnosis  of  Thinking  on  Con- 
troversial Issues"   (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,   1949). 

6  Randall  C.  Ruechelle,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Audience  Recogni- 
tion of  Emotional  and  Intellectual  Appeals  in  Persuasion"  (Ph.D.  thesis. 
University  of  Southern  California,  1953). 

7  G.  R.  Collins,  "The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  the  Condensed  and  Ex- 
tended Motive  Appeal,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  10:221- 
30,  1924. 
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Beliefs  to  which  speakers  have  successfully  appealed  in- 
clude the  supremacy  of  Americans,  the  four  freedoms,  the 
blessings  of  independence,  faith  in  self,  faith  in  democracy, 
faith  in  the  capitalistic  system,  faith  in  our  leaders,  free  edu- 
cation, man  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  the  right  to  own 
property,  the  right  to  vote,  and  so  on.  The  point  is  that 
these  are  fiercely  motivated  beliefs  and  as  such  are  power- 
ful determiners  of  behavior.  Many  of  our  beHefs  are 
founded  on  superstition  and  credulity,  but  they  are  now  or 
have  been  at  some  time  either  useful  or  satisfying  and  for 
these  reasons  have  been  perpetuated.  A  speaker  must, 
therefore,  align  himself  and  his  cause  with  them  if  he  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  their  motivational  power,  and  in  like 
manner  must  avoid  directly  contradicting  them  to  avoid  their 
negative  effects.^ 

SATISFACTION  AND  BELIEF 

Basic  Drives.  Emotion  as  defined  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  is  the  bodily  state  resulting  when  emotional 
stimuli  were  channeled  to  consciousness.  Our  bodies  are, 
of  course,  constantly  changing;  cells  are  dying  and  being 
replaced;  oxygen  is  being  burned;  we  get  tired  and  must 
rest;  we  get  sleepy  and  must  sleep;  we  get  hungry  and  eat; 
we  get  thirsty  and  drink;  we  need  to  eliminate  waste  prod- 
ucts from  the  body  regularly. 

Interference  with  any  of  these  natural  processes  makes 
the  organism  highly  irritable.  We  all  know  that  a  hungry 
dog  is  dangerous.  But  human  beings  in  social  situations  are 
not  always  able  to  find  immediate  satisfaction  for  their 
needs.  Often  postponement  is  necessary.  Until  such  a  time 
as  the  need  can  be  satisfied,  however,  it  creates  a  tension 

8  Edna  M.  Hansen,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Negative 
and  Positive  Argument  on  the  Attitude  of  the  Listeners"  ( Master's  thesis. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1938).  Miss  Hansen  points  out  that  behavior 
is  determined  by  the  fact  that  one  likes  something  or  that  he  dislikes  its 
opposite.  These  opposites  she  defines  as  positive  and  negative  arguments. 
She  found  positive  arguments  to  be  stronger  than  their  negative  counter- 
parts. 
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which  operates  as  an  impelling  force  or  drive  and  exerts  an 
influence  over  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  We  define 
basic  drives,  then,  as  continuous  impelling  tensions  caused 
by  the  stimuli  of  recurring  biochemical  imbalances^  They 
are  common  to  all  mankind  and  have  similar  counterparts 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  As  long  as  the  basic  drive 
remains  such,  the  goal  is  certain,  only  the  path  to  the  goal 
is  uncertain. 

Basic  drives  include  self-preservation,  hunger,  thirst,  sex, 
rest,  anger,  fear,  elimination,  and  possibly  love  and  rage, 
although  some  authorities  consider  the  latter  two  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  sex  and  anger  drives,  respectively.  As  soon 
as  the  stimuli  resulting  from  such  biological  imbalances 
reach  consciousness,  the  organism  responds  either  with  gen- 
eralized or  specific  behavior  patterns  until  one  of  his  actions 
succeeds  in  eliminating  or  reducing  the  stimulus.  Drives 
are  either  active  or  potential,  and  they  may  be  either  indi- 
vidually satisfied  or  socially  satisfied.  A  speaker  should 
remember  that,  in  general,  the  listener  will  tend  to  approach 
those  situations  which  satisfy  basic  drives  and  to  avoid  those 
situations  which  do  not  satisfy^  An  understanding  of  this 
principle  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  persuasion. 

Motives.  Motives  are  the  learned  patterns  of  behavior 
which  the  individual  uses  either  to  satisfy,  reduce,  or  subli- 
mate his  basic  drives.  Motives  are  based  upon  basic  drives, 
and  often  no  discrimination  between  them  is  made.  Mo- 
tives, however,  differ  with  different  societies,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  same  society.  Motives  include  ego 
satisfaction,  health,  reputation,  mastery,  preservation  of  the 
race,  power,  welfare  of  loved  ones,  acquisition,  security, 
gregariousness,  and  enjoyment.  These  are  admittedly  over- 
lapping terms.  At  best  they  are  words  which,  in  general, 
denote  working  concepts  in  an  understanding  of  human 
behavior,  although  any  one  of  them  may  appear  to  be 
missing  in  any  given  individual.  In  fact,  whenever  we 
attempt  to  apply  them  to  a  specific  individual,  we  find  all 
sorts  of  individual  differences.  The  motives  may  be  recog- 
nized or  unrecognized,  self-approved  or  self-rejected,  so- 
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cially  approved  or  socially  rejected,  free  or  blocked,  isolated 
or  in  a  cluster  with  several  other  motives,  capable  of  being 
satisfied  by  the  individual  alone,  or  subject  only  to  social 
satisfaction,  directly  satisfied  or  indirectly  satisfied  (subli- 
mated). It  is  only  when  we  are  dealing  with  groups  of 
people  as  with  an  audieiice  that  we  can  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  attribute  behavior  to  the  impelling  influence  of  a 
motive  or  group  of  motives.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  listener  tends  to  avoid  the  opposite  of  each  motive. 
Motives  are  double-barreled  determiners  of  action,  since 
action  may  be  taken  either  to  satisfy  a  motive  or  to  avoid 
its  negative  counterpart.  Behavior  may  be  caused,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  wish  to  enhance  the  individual's  reputation. 
It  may  likewise  be  energized  with  as  much  if  not  more  force 
by  the  wish  to  retain  the  present  good  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual's reputation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  tremendous  influence  of  motives  upon  human  behavior. 

Sentiments.  Sentiments  also  rest  upon  basic  drives. 
Sentiments  are  emotionally  charged  behavior  sets  or  atti- 
tudes. They  are  habitual  ways  of  looking  at  persons,  places, 
situations,  and  events.  The  attitudes  held  as  sentiments  are 
either  strongly  favorable  or  strongly  unfavorable.  Things 
either  belong  or  do  not  belong  to  the  individual;  the  dicho- 
tomy is  always  clear.  If  the  individual  identifies  ^  with  the 
person  or  place,  his  attitude  is  strongly  favorable.  If  he 
does  not,  he  considers  them  to  be  inferior  to  those  persons 
and  places  with  whom  or  which  he  does  identify. 

There  are  at  least  three  common  sentiments:  loyalties, 
prides,  and  traditions.  We  may  be  loyal  to  our  town,  county, 
state,  nation,  self,  family,  relations,  and  friends.  Prides  are 
the  specific  characteristics  of  those  objects  of  our  loyalties 
which  we  choose  to  brag  upon  or  to  defend.  Traditions 
are  those  attitudes  such  as  reverence,  respect  for  authority, 
respect  for  age,  respect  for  learning,  and  respect  for  social 
institutions,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  parents, 

9  Identification  is  a  psychological  concept  meaning,  in  simplest  terms, 
to  place  oneself  in  the  other  person's  situation  or  to  react  as  if  the  other 
person's  quahties  were  assets  of  his  own. 
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teachers,  and  associates.    These  are  the  sacred  cows  of  our 
social  heritage. 

Stereotypes.  Philosophers  and  poets  at  least  as  far  back 
as  Plato  have  told  us  that  we  do  not  see  the  world  as  it 
really  is  but  rather  as  we  think  it  is.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
looking  through  a  large  number  of  windows  and  each  win- 
dow distorted  what  was  on  the  outside.  The  windows  cor- 
respond to  our  nervous  systems,  and  each  person,  of  course, 
has  a  different  one.  Only  major  differences  among  us,  such 
as  color  blindness  or  pitch  deafness  are  noticed,  but  the 
minor  differences,  of  which  we  are  unaware,  may  be  even 
more  important. 

In  addition,  since  our  nervous  systems  are  limited,  we 
necessarily  supply  or  "fill  in"  those  facts  which  we  are  in- 
capable of  ascertaining.  Similarities  are  noted  and  differ- 
ences are  ignored;  thus  we  create  stereotypes  or  categories 
of  the  things  round  about  us.  Hence  our  pictures  (stereo- 
types) are  not  true  to  fact,  but  are  our  own  pictures  or 
interpretations  necessarily  limited  by  our  nervous  systems. 

Stereotypes  may  therefore  be  defined  as  subjective  con- 
cepts of  external  reality.  They  are  incomplete  subjective 
generalizations  about  the  objective  world  around  us.  They 
are  incomplete  because  of  admitted  limitations  of  our  sen- 
sory receptors  as  well  as  tlie  limitations  of  our  mental  capac- 
ities. In  holding  these  stereotypes,  we  have,  albeit  we  are 
usually  unaware  of  the  fact,  generalized  before  aU  the  evi- 
dence is  in  because  all  the  evidence  can  never  be  in.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  all  about  anything;  the  concept 
"apple"  is  a  picture  in  our  minds.  When  we  talk  the  words 
of  such  objects  as  apples  apart  from  the  objects  themselves, 
we  are  talking  in  crystallized  language  patterns  which,  in 
general,  summarize  all  that  we  know  about  apples,  and  more 
especially,  all  those  characteristics  common  to  all  of  the 
apples  that  we  have  known.  Those  personal  interpretations 
of  bits  and  facets  of  life  are  thus  oversimplifications.  Most 
of  us  have  such  stereotypes  for  words  such  as  the  following: 
bootlegger,  politician,  scoundrel,  college  professor,  Iowa 
farmer,  liberal,  pink,  college  sophomore,  fraternity  rod,  small 
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town,  socialism^  and  the  like.  When  the  stereotypes  of 
speaker  and  hstener  correspond,  communication  is  exact; 
when  they  differ,  as  they  invariably  do,  the  results  may  be 
strange  indeed.  In  addition  to  word  stereotypes,  we  find 
phrases  and  even  whole  sentences  that  have  become  com- 
mon knowledge.  Examples  of  these  are  slogans  and  maxims: 
A  vote  for  Senator  Blank  is  a  vote  for  Democracy.  Evolu- 
tion is  not  Revolution.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss.  A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 
There  is,  or  at  least  at  one  time  was,  enough  truth  crystal- 
lized in  these  language  patterns  to  make  them  universally 
accepted.  Notice  how  meaningless  stereotypes  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  questioners: 

"Why  did  the  election  turn  out  as  it  did?"    "Why,  that's  easy, 

it  was  nothing  but  politics." 
"What  is  in  this  paste?"    "Ifs  a  compound." 
"Would  you  say  that  this  dog  is  a  good  buy?"    "I  would  say 

that  he  was  just  a  dog." 

Wants.  Wants  may  be  defined  as  socially  satisfying 
stereotypes.  They  are  desires  for  such  things  as  social  ap- 
proval, adventure,  companionship,  creativity.  Appeals  may 
be  defined  as  ego-building  stereotypes  or  self -satisfying 
stereotypes.  Included  among  these  are  imitation,  loyalty, 
honor,  duty,  fairness,  artistic  appeal,  honesty,  sincerity, 
justice,  respect,  optimism,  and  others.  Here  the  terminol- 
ogy is  patently  loose.  We  all  have  such  wants  and  we  can 
all  be  moved  by  these  appeals,  but  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  the  concepts  are  that  tlie  words  represent;  as  with 
beliefs,  the  usefulness  of  wants  and  appeals  is  related  neither 
to  their  exactness  nor  their  truth. 

Interests.  Interests  result  from  the  tendency  common  to 
living  organisms  for  attention  to  focus  on  any  stimuli  reach- 
ing consciousness.  Interests  seem  to  be  the  result  of  man's 
curiosity  about  his  environment.  Our  attention  may  be 
captured  by  those  stimuli  which  change,  which  are  intense, 
which  are  the  most  recent,  or  which  come  with  the  greatest 
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frequency.  Man  is  interested  in  those  things  which  are 
vital  to  him,  that  is,  things  which  affect  his  hfe  or  the  lives 
of  those  around  him.  He  is  interested  in  the  unusual— 
those  things  which  strike  him  as  bizarre,  different,  odd, 
imique,  or  strange.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  his 
natural  curiosity  about  his  environment.  Man  is  interested 
in  all  things  which  change  and  grow  or  that  are  active  in 
any  manner.  Plants  and  animals  and  planets  and  stars  fall 
under  this  heading.  Man  is  also  interested  in  those  things 
which  are  familiar  to  him,  especially  if  he  has  been  removed 
from  them  for  a  period  of  time;  he  wants  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  old  places  and  acquaintances.  One  study 
has  indicated  that,  in  general,  experience  with  a  subject 
leads  to  interest  in  it.^^ 

Man  is  interested  in  adventure,  especially  if  it  does  not 
involve  too  great  a  personal  readjustment.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  any  sort  of  conflict  or  struggle.  He  finds  the 
competition  of  sport,  war,  athletic  contests,  and  business  to 
be  interesting.  Whenever  the  outcome  is  in  doubt,  the  re- 
sultant suspense  is  interesting.  Man  tends  to  identify  with 
one  of  the  principals  in  any  struggle,  and  this  tends  to  make 
spectator  sport  much  more  interesting  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  A  study  of  audience  reactions  to  various  parts  of 
plays  has  indicated  that  the  dramatic  portions  are  more 
interesting  than  the  exposition.  In  general,  the  differentiat- 
ing factors  were  conflict,  suspense,  surprise,  attention  catch- 
ing devices,  and  physical  activity.^^ 

A  few  men  are  interested  in  abstract  ideas  and  beliefs; 
most  men  are  interested  in  the  concrete— those  people  and 
events  and  things  that  are  real— that  live  and  breathe  and 
exist. 

Man  is  interested  in  activities  which  offer  release  for  his 
creativity;  he  likes  to  make  things.    The  arts,  crafts,  and 

10  Mary  E.  Karraker,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Influence  of  Interest  and 
'Set'  on  Listening  Effectiveness  in  the  Basic  Communication  Class"  (Ed.D. 
thesis,  University  of  Denver,  1951). 

11  Theodore  Paul,  Jr.,  "A  Project  in  Audience  Research:  An  Investiga- 
tion of  the  High  and  Low  Interest  Periods  in  Seven  New  and  Seven 
Successful  Plays"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1950). 
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hobbies  furnish  him  with  outlets  for  his  creative  spirit,  his 
dehght  in  skilled  acts,  and  his  acquisitiveness. 

Interests  may  be  native  or  acquired.  They  may  derive 
from  basic  drives  and  their  corresponding  motives,  or  they 
may  be  developed  from  experience,  knowledge,  or  gregar- 
ious satisfactions.  Interests,  like  beliefs  and  motives,  are 
subject  to  great  individual  variation,  but  also  like  beliefs  and 
motives  are  a  common  denominator  for  establishing  ties  of 
understanding  with  groups  of  people.  In  general,  the  type 
and  quality  of  the  speech  material  used  determines  the 
listening  effectiveness.^^ 

One  study  ^^  has  indicated  that  the  factors  of  interesting- 
ness  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  speechmaking 
are: 

1.  Simple,  clear  language 

2.  The  topic 

3.  Clear  organization 

4.  Manner  of  delivery 

5.  Personality  of  the  speaker 

6.  The  arguments 

7.  The  information 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  book,  the  evidence 
is  accumulating  which  indicates  that  there  is  either  no  re- 
lationship or  possibly  even  a  negative  relationship  between 
stated  interest  in  the  topic  and  the  number  of  facts  remem- 
bered.^*   This  would  mean  that  the  best  informative  speech 

12  Mary  Karraker,  loc.  cit. 

13  Norman  J.  Hansen,  "Audience  Interest  Factors  in  Debate"  ( Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Nebraska,   1949). 

14  J.  Trenaman,  loc.  cit.,  found  a  negative  correlation  until  interest 
dropped  below  a  certain  point. 

Martha  Ann  Heath,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Relations  Between 
Interest,   Educability,   and   Score   on    an   Objective   Examination   over   the 
University,  1951),  found  no  correlation. 
Factual  Content  of  an  Informative  Speech"  (Master's  thesis,  Florida  State 

Burrell  F.  Hansen,  "A  Critical  Evaluation  of  a  Documentary  Series  of 
Radio  Programs  on  Racial  and  Religious  Prejudice"  (Ph.D.  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1953),  found  that  sections  of  radio  programs  rarely  rated 
high  for  all  three  factors — liking,  interest,  and  retention,  or  rarely  rated  low 
in  all  three. 
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should  be  a  rather  dull  aflFair;  provided  only  that  it  is  lively 
enough  to  hold  attention,  it  w^ill  yield  the  greatest  audi- 
ence response  in  number  of  facts  remembered. 

We  can  see  that  the  function  of  emotion-centered  and 
^emotionally  derived  concepts  is  extremely  important  in  the 
.acceptance  of  the  speaker's  ideas  and  conclusions.  All  of 
these  determinants  of  belief  and  action— basic  drives,  mo- 
^tives,  sentiments,  stereotypes,  wants,  and  interests— are 
cither  habitual  v^ays  of  looking  at  physical  and  social  sur- 
roundings or  are  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at 
because  they  are  in  some  manner  emotionally  satisfying. 
In  other  words,  the  listener  reasons  because  he  wants  to 
reason;  he  believes  because  he  wants  to  believe.  He  has 
numerous  wants  varying  in  degree  all  the  way  from  vague 
dissatisfactions  to  impelling  demands  for  action.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  listener  reacts  to  the  verbal  stimuli  is 
inexorably  bound  to  and  conditioned  by  these  emotionally 
based  patterns  of  thinking. 

EMOTIONAL  APPEAL  THROUGH  SPEECH 

Speaking  is  a  strange  combination  of  reactions  to  and  de- 
signs upon  emotional  states;  a  speaker  reveals,  conceals, 
attempts  to  incite,  inhibit,  and  direct  basic  desires,  or  their 
outward  manifestations  and  learned  concommitants  which 
we  have  termed  motives,  sentiments,  stereotypes,  and 
wants. 

The  speaker's  revealers  of  emotional  states  are  his  ideas, 
language,  voice  and  bodily  action,  and  attitude.  His  skill  in 
using  these,  combined  with  the  capacities  of  the  specific 
audience  members  to  respond,  will  determine  the  success  of 
his  emotional  appeals  in  evoking  the  desired  responses. 

Emotion  in  Ideas.  Whenever  the  listener  can  sympa- 
thize with  or  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  person  about 
whom  the  speaker  is  talking,  and  if  that  person  is  in  a 
threatened  or  precarious  situation,  the  hstener  may  feel 
emotion.  If  the  speaker's  story  involves  an  injured  child, 
the  listener  can  imagine  his  own  child  in  the  same  situation. 
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If  the  story  involves  the  loss  to  an  individual  of  his  home, 
property,  loved  ones,  security,  health,  savings,  reputation, 
in  fact  any  of  the  possessions  which  he  dearly  values,  the 
listener  can  identify  with  and  sympathize  with  the  hero  of 
the  story  and  hence  be  moved.  Emotion  may  also  be 
-aroused  by  a  more  direct  attack.  Either  real  or  imaginary 
injustices  to  the  listener  himself  may  be  described.  Real 
or  imaginary  appetites  and  wants  may  be  aroused.  Real  or 
imaginary  fears  may  be  played  upon.  Listeners  have  been 
known  to  commit  all  sorts  of  overt  acts  as  a  result  of  such 
emotional  arousal,  to  the  point  of  hanging  or  stoning  their 
victims,  barking  like  dogs,  biting  at  trees,  or  even  going 
into  cataleptic  trances. 

By  describing  another  person's  success,  the  speaker  may 
either  inspire  or  arouse  envy.  By  describing  people  in  vari- 
ous situations  he  may  arouse  contempt  or  sorrow,  anger  or 
pity.  As  people  desire  health,  they  dread  sickness.  As  they 
desire  wealth,  they  dread  poverty.  As  they  love  freedom, 
they  hate  restraint.  As  they  love  the  beautiful,  they  hate 
the  ugly. 

The  speaker  may  appeal  to  the  liked  emotion  by  linking 
his  cause  to  ideas  which  arouse  that  emotion.  He  may  link 
his  opposition  to  ideas  which  arouse  such  opposite  emotions 
as  fear,  distrust,  disgust,  and  hatred. 

Emotion  in  Language.  As  was  explained  in  Chapter  7, 
words  acquire  connotations  or  emotional  affect.  To  arouse 
emotion  a  speaker  can  associate  his  cause  with  words  which 
arouse  the  positive  or  liked  emotional  state  and  describe 
his  opposition  in  words  of  negative  connotation.  Poets  have 
long  used  rhythm,  or  patterns  of  sound,  to  secure  emotional 
effects.  One  study  has  even  indicated  that  certain  isolated 
sounds  may  be  associated  with  certain  emotions  and  capable 
of  arousing  those  emotions  in  the  people  who  hear  them. 

The  greatest  impact  of  language  in  emotional  arousal  is 
probably  due  to  its  vividness  or  the  image-creating  power 
of  the  verbal  descriptions.  To  feel  real  sympathy,  the  lis- 
teners must  be  stirred  by  a  vivid  image.  Their  minds  must 
picture,  for  instance,  a  ragged  waif  with  burning  eyes,  thin 
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frame,  and  bloated  belly.  They  must  get  a  sharp  picture 
of  him  pawing  frantically  tlirough  a  garbage  container  in 
search  of  morsels  of  food.  The  vividness  of  the  image 
determines  the  degree  of  listener  identification  and  result- 
ant emotional  arousal. 

Impelling  statements  of  main  and  supporting  points  de- 
pend upon  the  language  form  for  their  effectiveness.  Ex- 
amine the  following: 

A  vote  for  Senator  Jones  is  a  vote  for  freedom. 
If  you  buy  this  car  it  will  pay  for  itself;  if  you  don't  buy  it, 
you  are  paying  for  it  anyway. 

Slogans  are  emotionally  charged  phrases  that  stir  up 
affects.  Several  which  have  had  tremendous  influence  his- 
torically are: 

It's  time  for  a  change. 

Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny. 

Liberte,  egahte,  fraternite. 

Cartage  delenda  est. 

Remember  the  Maine. 

Walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. 

Voice  and  Bodily  Action.  Voice  quality  is  a  great  car- 
rier of  emotion.  Certain  of  the  great  actresses,  such  as  the 
immortal  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  great  orators,  such  as  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  had  tremendous  range  of  emotional 
expression  and  richness  of  tonal  quality.  A  great  voice  stirs 
up  strong  emotional  responses.  The  listener  is  able  to  grasp 
the  full  value  of  word  connotations  as  well  as  cues  to  the 
speaker's  attitude  toward  his  subject.  Likewise  the  role  of 
bodily  action  in  evoking  emotional  states  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  such  great  artists  of  the  pantomime  as 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Marcel  Marceau.  Rate  of  speaking,  as 
well  as  voice  quality,  is  a  symbol  of  emotional  expression. 
One  study  found  the  speaker's  rate  to  vary  with  the  emo- 
tion expressed  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  listener 
reacts  emotionally  to  the  rate.  The  emotion  and  the  number 
of  words  per  minute  which  the  subjects  used  in  expressing 
the  emotional  states  were  those  given  in  the  following  list. 
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Emotion  Words  per  Minute  ^^ 

Contempt  116 

Anger  190 

Grief  129 

Fear  202 

IndiflFerence  ^  209 

Both  experimental  and  observational  evidence  indicate 
pitch  and  force  variations  to  be  indicators  of  emotion.  In 
brief,  the  various  aspects  of  vocal  variety  continually  fur- 
nish the  listener  with  emotional  cues. 

The  muscle  tensions  of  the  speaker  are  unconsciously 
read  and  imitated  by  the  listeners.  Since,  as  we  have  des- 
cribed earlier  in  this  chapter,  emotional  states  consist  in 
part,  at  least,  of  muscle  tensions,  such  imitation  results  in 
emotional  arousal.  This  imitation,  termed  empathy,  was  de- 
fined and  described  in  Chapter  8. 

Attitude.  The  speaker's  attitude  is  reflected  through  his 
ideas,  language,  voice  and  bodily  actions,  as  described 
above.  Listeners  tend  to  respond  to  the  emotional  cues  of 
the  entire  situation  and  to  adopt  the  speaker's  attitudes 
toward  his  ideas  and  toward  the  principals  in  the  situations 
he  describes.  Basic  to  this  tendency  is  the  assumption  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  as  well  as  appropriate- 
ness of  reaction  and  harmony  in  the  entire  speaking  situa- 
tion. If  at  any  time  the  speaker's  response  appears  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  the  stimulus,  an  artificial  situation  will  have 
been  created  and  empathy  will  be  lost. 

Summary   of  Emotional   Appeal   Through   Speech.    In 

summary  it  is  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  judge  himself, 
his  audience,  and  his  speech  with  care,  and  to  furnish  emo- 
tional cues  that  are  appropriate  to  the  entire  situation.  The 
relationships  are  not  one  to  one;  they  are  highly  complex. 
Emotional  stimuli  acceptable  without  question  for  one  audi- 
ence may  be  rejected  by  another.    Emotional  stimuli  ac- 

15  Grant  Fairbanks  and  LeMar  Hoaglin,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Durational  Characteristics  of  the  Voice  During  the  Expression  of  Emo- 
tion," Speech  Monographs,  8:85-90  (1941). 
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ceptable  in  one  speaker  may  be  unacceptable  in  another. 
Even  with  the  same  listeners  different  dominant  attitudes 
or  different  occasions  will  cause  quite  different  reactions. 
All  emotional  states  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same.  At 
least  they  all  involve  the  changes  described  on  pages  181-82. 
They  differ  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  involvement  of  the 
organism.  The  motives,  those  leai'ned  methods  of  modify- 
ing the  basic  drives,  are  the  greatest  determiners  of  the 
behavior  of  mankind. 

USING  SPECIFIC  EMOTIONAL  APPEALS 

Ego  Satisfaction.  Show  the  listener  how  he  can  increase 
his  personal  satisfaction  with  himself,  and  he  will  listen  with 
interest  to  what  you  have  to  say.  People  like  to  feel  im- 
portant. Successful  speakers  often  compliment  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  are  speaking  on  the  nature  or  extent  of 
their  work.  Interesting  people  are  often  so  because  they 
are  interested  in  the  other  person  and  show  it.  This  interest 
builds  the  listener's  ego. 

Health.  The  motive  for  good  health  is  of  tremendous 
importance  in  our  thinking  and  behavior.  The  multimillion 
dollar  patent  medicine  industry  is  an  indication  of  the  power 
of  this  motive.  Show  the  listener  how  he  can  increase  or 
retain  his  health  and  you  will  capture  his  interest. 

Reputation.  People  desire  the  approval  of  their  feUows, 
and  they  shun  any  activity  which  might  cast  a  shadow  upon 
their  reputations.  Donations  are  often  made  not  so  much 
because  of  the  humanitarian  feelings  of  the  donor  but  be- 
cause the  giving  will  enhance  his  reputation  in  the  com- 
mrmity.  Many  advertising  campaigns  are  designed  at  least 
in  part  to  build  the  reputations  of  the  companies  and  prod- 
ucts being  promoted. 

Preservation  of  the  Race.  The  preservation  of  the  race, 
its  culture,  institutions,  traditions,  and  mores  has  often  been 
used  as  a  rallying  cry  by  speakers.  The  sentiments  are 
mixed  in  this  motive.  Speakers  have  long  appealed  to  the 
superiority  of  whatever  race  they  happened  to  be  address- 
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ing.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  superiority  of  the  Aryans, 
for  instance,  although  this  slogan  seems  at  present  to  have 
lost  a  bit  of  its  popularity. 

Power.  This  motive  with  certain  types  of  individuals 
becomes  all-consuming  in  its  intensity.  Some  of  us  have 
witnessed  the  metamorphoses  which  took  place  when  cer- 
tain clerks  who  had  taken  orders  all  of  their  lives  were 
suddenly  elevated  to  responsible  positions  in  the  armed 
services.  Frequently  individuals  have  a  driving  ambition 
to  head  any  group  or  organization  to  which  they  belong. 

Welfare  of  Loved  Ones.  Parents  often  risk  their  lives 
for  their  children.  If  the  speaker  can  show  his  listeners 
how  their  loved  ones  will  benefit  from  his  suggestions,  they 
will  Hsten  with  interest.  The  billions  of  dollars  of  assets  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  largely  represent  the  desire 
of  men  to  have  their  families  protected  in  the  event  of  their 
own  death. 

Acquisition.  People  like  to  acquire  objects  and  money. 
Not  infrequently  we  read  of  an  apparently  destitute  indi- 
vidual who  is  discovered  to  have  savings  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Show  people  how  they  can  acquire  money,  prop- 
erty, or  desirable  objects  and  they  will  listen. 

Security.  Security  is  represented  as  a  factor  in  people's 
thinking  by  the  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  in  investments 
which  they  own.  It  is  represented  by  Federal  and  State 
social  security  acts;  it  is  represented  by  guaranteed  annual 
wage  agreements  between  employers  and  unions.  Many 
persons  prefer  to  work  for  certain  salaries  rather  than  much 
higher  but  uncertain  commissions  because  of  this  factor. 

Gregariousness.  Most  normal  people  like  to  be  with 
other  people  a  part  of  the  time.  It  takes  very  Httle  urging  if 
any  to  get  people  to  organize  or  to  join  a  group  or  society. 
Hermits  are  the  exceptions  in  modem  society.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  tremendous  appeal  of  religion  is  owing  in  part, 
at  least,  to  the  group  nature  of  the  activity. 

Enjoyment.  People  seek  pleasure.  Recreation  owes  its 
popularity  to  the  enjoyment  it  gives.    All  forms  of  art  be- 
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come  motivational  activities  or  objects.  In  fact,  people  have 
learned  to  substitute  recreational  activities  and  art  objects 
for  most  of  their  basic  drives  in  so  many  unusual  v^ays  that 
the  substitutes  appear  ridiculous  in  other  societies  or  times. 

WANTS 

The  wants,  those  socially  satisfying  stereotypes,  including 
social  approval,  adventure,  companionship,  and  creativity 
can  be  considered  as  substantially  the  same  as  their  corres- 
ponding motives— reputation,  ego  satisfaction,  gregarious- 
ness,  and  enjoyment.  The  same  holds  for  the  so-called 
appeals;  these  can  be  reduced  to  motives  which  in  turn 
rest  upon  the  basic  drives. 

TECHNIQUES  IN  USING  APPEAL 

1.  Get  on  common  ground  by  discussion  of  those  things 
common  to  the  listeners.  No  matter  how  varied  the  audi- 
ence, they  have  something  in  common,  though  it  be  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  human  beings.  With  this  as  an  entering 
wedge,  a  speaker  can  establish  bonds  of  thought  and  feeling 
between  self  and  listeners.  Once  he  has  reached  common 
beliefs  and  identified  self  and  cause  with  these,  he  is  ready 
to  make  specific  motive  appeals. 

2.  With  but  a  single  listener  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  one  motive  with  the  greatest  impelling  force  and  con- 
centrate upon  that  one.  In  selling  a  new  refrigerator,  for 
instance,  the  salesman  can  determine  whether  the  customer 
is  most  interested  in  (a)  beauty,  (b)  health,  (c)  savings, 
(d)  convenience,  or  something  else.  Often  this  information 
may  be  elicited  by  a  direct  question:  "What  is  it  about  this 
piece  of  equipment  that  most  appeals  to  you?"  As  soon  as 
the  impelling  motive  has  been  determined,  the  salesman, 
by  concentrating  his  attention  upon  it,  can  close  the  sale 
much  faster  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  With  several 
listeners,  however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  motive;  the  speaker  must  therefore  select  several 
which  logically  or  psychologically  seem  to  be  the  strongest 
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and  intensify  them  to  the  point  where  his  proposition  will 
be  acceptable. 

3.  The  emotional  appeal  must  be  made  in  a  manner  that 
is  emotionally  acceptable J:o  the  listeners.  The  speaker  may 
himself  be  moved  by  the  appeal,  but  he  must  maintain  self- 
control;  he  may  shock  his  audience,  but  not  too  suddenly 
nor  so  much  that  the  picture  becomes  incongruous.  The 
severity  of  the  shock  which  an  audience  will  accept  depends 
upon  all  of  the  factors  in  the  speaking  situation  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  listeners  are  prepared.  We  have 
all  noted  how  forced  and  artificial  a  climax  of  a  great  speech 
seems  when  delivered  apart  from  the  remainder.  To  be  ac- 
ceptable, the  appeal  should  seem  natural,  appropriate,  and 
unexaggerated.  It  need  not  be  completely  logical;  in  fact 
few  are.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  speaker's  language, 
voice,  and  bodily  action  must  be  appropriate  to  the  strength 
of  the  appeal  or  incongruity  will  result. 

4.  An  emotional  appeal  should  be  direct.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  listener  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  action 
can  or  will  happen  to  him. 

5.  The  appeal  must  be  vividly  presented.  It  should 
make  sharp  images  flow  through  the  listeners'  minds. 

6.  The  appeal  should  assume  listener  agreement.  Usu- 
ally when  a  speaker,  especially  one  with  strong  ethos,  as- 
sumes that  his  hsteners  agree  with  him  they  tend  to  do  so. 

Impelling  sentences  abound  in  all  sorts  of  advertising 
and  promotional  materials.  Speakers  should  become  aware 
of  them  in  their  reading  and  should  develop  skill  in  phrasing 
such  sentences  of  their  own.  The  projects  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  are  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of  this 
abihty. 

SUA\/AARY 

In  this  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  define  and  discuss  the 
emotional  bases  of  behavior  and  show  how  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual's thought  and  action  are  colored  and  modified  by  his 
emotionally  determined  beliefs.    By  emotional  material  is 
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meant  that  kind  of  verbal  stimulation  which  will  affect  the 
Hstener  physiologically  or  which  is  important  to  him.  Lis- 
teners are  interested  in  persons,  places,  and  things  which 
affect  their  lives  and  their  welfare.  Thus  appeahng  by  way 
of  wants,  desires,  and  behefs  of  mankind  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  effective  pathways  to  listener  attention  but  also  one 
to  behef  and  to  action. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  emotional  behavior  by  itself  solves 
any  problems  of  the  kind  with  which  speakers  deal;  rather 
it  furnishes  a  part  of  the  motivational  power  which  sets  his 
intellectual  abihties  in  motion.  It  fm'nishes  an  avenue  by 
which  the  speaker  can  reach  and  set  off  the  springs  of 
response  in  the  listener.  Appeals  to  reason  are  after  all  the 
ones  held  in  highest  esteem  by  civilized  man,  but  reason, 
unless  flavored  with  affective  meaning,  often  makes  a  duU 
and  inconsequential  sounding  speech.  The  best  recipe  for 
the  pubhc  speaker  seems  to  be  a  judicious  mixture  of  emo- 
tional and  rational  appeals.  In  the  succeeding  two  chapters, 
which  are  about  reasoned  appeals,  we  shaU  attempt  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  thought  processes  as  these  are  affected  by  all  that 
we  have  been  discussing  here. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  external  manifestations   of  a  typical  emotional 
state. 

2.  From  self-examination,  what  in  your  experience  seem  to  be 
the  differences  between  fear  and  anger? 

3.  What   internal   changes    take   place    in   the   organism    during 
emotional  excitation? 

4.  From  what  sources  does  man  get  his  beliefs? 

5.  WTiat  are  the  physical  foundations  of  the  basic  drives? 

6.  How  are  the  motives  related  to  the  basic  drives? 

7.  Define  and  discuss  the  sentiments. 

8.  What  are  stereotypes? 

9.  How  are  wants  and  interests  related  to  basic  drives? 

10.  How  may  a  speaker's  understanding  of  the  emotional  aspect 
of  life  aid  him  in  the  practice  of  speechmaking? 

11.  Through  what  basic  aspects  of  speech  is  emotion  transmitted? 

12.  Discuss  a  speaker's  use  of  specific  motives. 
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PROJECTS 

1.  Phrase  three  impelling  statements  for  each  of  the  specific 
appeals  listed  beginning  on  page  196. 

2.  Read  three  famous  speeches  and  make  a  note  of  each  appeal 
the  speaker  used.  Is  the  appeal  strong?  Would  it  appear  to  you  to 
to  be  effective? 

3.  Make  a  written  copy  of  your  most  recent  speech.  Underline 
with  red  pencil  each  emotional  appeal.  In  the  margin  at  the  left 
write  the  name  of  each  appeal. 

4.  Determine  the  basic  drive  in  each  of  the  following  impelling 
sentences. 

Example  sentence:  Learning  to  swim  may  save  your  Hfe.  Drive: 
Self-preservation. 

The  children  of  Korea  are  weak  and  faint  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. 

This  beer  satisfies  on  a  hot  day. 

Men  are  attracted  to  women  with  beautiful  hands. 

Float  to  dreamland  on  an  airfoam  mattress. 

We  have  been  called  a  nation  of  liars. 

Be  regular  with  Gimp  pills. 
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Intellectual  Support — 

Reasoning  Traditionally 


INTRODUCTION 

What  is  it  that  an  interesting  speaker  does  for  a  listener? 
One  might  answer  that  he  stimulates  him  to  think.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  thinking?  A  good  many  tilings,  of 
coinrse.  We  mean,  perhaps,  that  the  speaker  is  carrying  the 
listener  along  in  the  thought  process  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions which  he,  himself,  has  reached.  We  may  mean  that  he 
is  offering  the  listener  evidences  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.  We  may  mean  that  he  is  presenting  general 
reasons  and  applying  them  to  specific  cases.  Or  we  may 
mean  that  he  is  demonstrating  how  causal  relations  exist 
between  certain  events.  Thinking  thus  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  loose  term  that  applies  to  many  kinds  of  intellection.  The 
thinking  process,  however,  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
many  great  scholars,  and  a  precise  science  of  thought,  called 
logic,  has  been  formulated.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we,  as 
speakers  or  as  individuals  in  everyday  life,  do  not  think  in 
patterns  of  formal  logic.  Why,  then,  study  it?  The  answer 
is  that  logic  will  give  us  the  basic  definitions  and  under- 
standings of  the  rational  processes.  Could  you  imagine 
studying  grammar  without  learning  the  basic  concepts  of 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  the  rest?  Or  studying  arithme- 
tic without  learning  the  processes  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division?  By  the  same  token  we  need 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  processes  in  reasoning,  both 
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for  the  purpose  of  using  reasoned  argument  in  our  speaking 
and  in  understanding  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  another's 
reasoning.  In  Chapter  9  we  pointed  out  that  all  persons 
have  wants  and  needs.  A  problem  is  a  problem  when  we 
become  aware  of  a  need.  Reasoning  is  simply  the  most 
common  method  of  attempting  to  solve  those  many  wants 
and  needs  which  mankind  possesses. 

In  this  chapter  the  fundamental  principles  of  conven- 
tional logic  will  be  discussed,  and  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the 
reasoning  process  mentioned.  The  logical  principles  under- 
lying the  forms  of  support  will  be  given  in  nontechnical 
language;  the  technical  terms  may  be  found  in  the  foot- 
notes. Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  material  will  be  understand- 
able, usable,  and  practical.  Any  student  desirous  of  an 
expanded  treatment  more  in  the  manner  of  textbooks  on 
logic  is  urged  to  consult  such  references. 

Occasionally  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  one  can 
learn  to  analyze  or  evaluate  logical  forms.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  use  and  analysis  of  argument  can  be  taught 
in  a  fairly  short  period  of  time.^  Most  persons,  even  with- 
out formal  training,  are  capable  of  recognizing  the  more 
simple  forms  and  correctly  judging  whether  they  are  sound 
or  unsomid,  especially  if  the  given  argument  is  devoid  of 
emotion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  informative  speech 
which  contained  no  facts  or  opinions.  Reasonmg  begins 
witb^_fapt<;  and  QpnTinrr^  Persuasive  speeches  as  well  de- 
pend upon  evidence,  both  of  fact  and  of  opinion,  for  the 
basis  of  their  thought  structure.  It  is  known  that  a  speech 
containing  evidence  is  more  effective  in  changing  audience 
opinion  that  a  speech  without  evidence  and  that  evidence 
is  necessary  in  winning  over  audience  members  who  are 
opposed  to  the  proposition.^ 

1  Earl  E.  Bradley,  "Formal  Validity  in  Problem  Solving"  (Ph.D.  thesis. 
Northwestern  University,  1950). 

2  Robert  S.  Cathcart,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Relative  Effective- 
ness of  Selected  Means  of  Handling  Evidence  in  Speeches  of  Advocacy'* 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  Northwestern  University,  1953). 
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In  beginning  a  study  of  intellectual  support,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  some  of  the  concepts  of  Chapter  7  concerning 
language.  We  recall  that  a  word  is  a  symbol  of  an  object, 
quality,  idea,  activity,  or  relationship.  When  a  speaker  ut- 
ters a  word,  he  expresses  two  types  of  meaning:  he  expresses 
the  symbol  of  the  object  as  well  as  his  emotional  attitude 
tov/ard  the  object.  Likewise,  he  stirs  up  two  types  of  mean- 
ing in  the  mind  of  his  listener:  he  stirs  up  the  image  of  the 
object  and,  in  addition,  whatever  emotional  associations  the 
listener  has  made  either  with  the  object  or  the  word.  The 
listener,  then,  may  grasp  three  meanings.  First,  whatever 
object  the  symbol  means  to  him;  second,  whatever  emotional 
associations  he,  himself,  may  have  with  the  object;  and  third, 
the  speaker's  attitude  or  emotional  feeling  toward  the  object. 
Intellectual  support  is  concerned  with  this  thought  portion 
of  language.  It  is  concerned  with  ( a )  how  closely  the  sym- 
bol represents  reality,  and  (b)  the  logical  relationships 
among  the  symbols  themselves. 

Of  course,  all  discourse  making  sense  contains  some  in- 
tellectual support.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  thought 
structure  running  through  even  the  most  emotionalized 
materials.  It  is  to  this  structure  that  we  shall  now  turn  our 
attention. 

TWO  SYSTEMS  OF  REASONING 

In  this  chapter  and  Chapter  11  two  systems  of  reasoning 
will  be  presented.  Traditional  reasoning  is  the  logical  sys- 
tem developed  by  such  great  minds  as  Aristotle,  Euclid, 
Newton,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Operational  reasoning  is 
an  extension  of  the  traditional  logical  system  and  was  de- 
veloped by  John  Dewey,  Einstein,  Russell,  and  others  to 
explain  or  account  for  the  facts  and  theories  of  the  twentieth 
century  which  otherwise  were  unexplainable. 

Conventional  reasoning  seems  to  emphasize  similarities, 
whereas  operational  reasoning  points  up  the  importance  of 
differences.  Conventional  reasoning  is  excellent  as  far  as 
it  goes;  often,  however,  speakers  encounter  exceptions  to 
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their  generalizations  or  find  that  their  statements  have  been 
misunderstood.  It  is  for  these  and  similar  reasons  that  op- 
erational reasoning  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  every  public  speaker.  The  fundamental  concepts 
of  traditional  reasoning  will  be  presented  first,  since  the 
concepts  of  operational  reasoning  are  to  a  large  degree 
modifications  or  extensions  of  these.  Out  of  this  larger  ap- 
proach have  come  supplementary  ways  of  interpreting  the 
behavior  of  man  and  of  his  environment.  The  sources  of 
evidence,  certain  basic  premises  and  definitions  are,  of 
course,  common  to  the  two  systems.    These  are  as  follows: 

BASIC  PREMISES 

1.  Objects  exist  and  man  is  capable  of  becoming  aware  of 
them  through  his  various  sensory  channels. 

2.  Objects  have  recognizable  relationships  with  man  and 
with  each  other. 

3.  These  relationships  may  be  symbolized  in  language  forms 
as  statements  of  fact  or  opinion. 

4.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  communicate  about  objects  re- 
moved in  time  and  place. 

5.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  symbolize  and  to  communicate 
about  objects,  ideas,  and  relationships  which  have  na 
counterparts  in  objective  reality. 

These  premises  seem  so  simple  as  to  be  self-evident. 
However,  as  many  of  the  leading  students  of  language  have 
pointed  out,  it  is  often  the  simple  concepts  which  cause  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Evidence— Anything  which  is  logically  acceptable  to  the  lis- 
teners as  proof.  This  includes  facts,  opinions,  appeals,  and 
sensory  data. 

Logic— The  study  of  argument 

Argument— The  process  of  reasoning;  reaching  a  conclusion 
through  inference;  arriving  at  a  conclusion  from  data.  An 
argument  (noun)  is  a  statement  containing  the  data  and 
the  conclusion. 
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True  (and  Truth)— That  which  is  in  accordance  with  reality; 
that  which  squares  with  the  facts.  That  "water  evaporates" 
is  true. 

False— Thsit  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  reaHty.  That 
"water  does  not  evaporate"  is  false. 

Valid— This  term  applies  to  the  language  rather  than  to  the 
thought.    It  applies  to  the  argument  rather  than  the  evi- 
dence.   A  valid  argument  is  one  in  which  the  inference  is 
justified;   the   conclusion  follows   logically   from  the   data 
presented.    The  following  is  a  valid  argument: 
All  dogs  have  five  legs. 
Bowser  is  a  dog. 
Therefore,  Bowser  has  five  legs, 

FaZZaciow5— Inferences  which  are  unjustified  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented 

Probable— The  degree  of  expectancy  which  can  be  established 
concerning  the  truth  of  a  conclusion.  Probability  ranges 
from  zero  to  certainty.  The  probability  of  tossing  a  coin 
and  getting  "heads"  is  one-half.  With  a  two-headed  coin 
it  would  be  one  or  certainty.  The  probability  of  tossing 
"tails"  with  the  two-headed  coin  would  be  zero. 

It  is  necessary  that  anyone  interested  in  straight  thinking 
be  clear  as  to  the  difference  between  true  conclusions  and 
valid  conclusions.  The  truth  of  a  conclusion  is  determined 
by  the  truth  of  the  evidence  from  v^hich  it  is  drawn,  or  it 
may  be  true  although  incorrectly  derived  from  the  evidence. 
The  validity  of  a  conclusion  is  determined  by  the  consistency 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  syllogism 
used  above  to  exemplify  valid  argument  is  false,  since  the 
facts  are  false:  not  all  dogs  have  five  legs.  Formal  logic  is 
a  study  of  validity;  public  speaking  uses  logic  as  a  tool  in 
determining  probable  causes  and  effects.  Conclusions  may 
be  any  combination  of  validity,  probability,  and  truth. 
Arguments  may  be: 

Probable  and  true  Probable  and  fallacious 

Improbable  and  true  Improbable  and  fallacious 

Probable  and  false  Valid  and  true 

Improbable  and  false  Valid  and  false 

Probable  and  valid  Fallacious  and  true 

Improbable  and  valid  Fallacious  and  false 
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USE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SUPPORT 

Speeches  may  be  classified  roughly  into  two  categories:  in- 
formative and  persuasive.  Informative  speeches  may  be 
concerned  entirely  with  the  presentation  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions. The  test  of  the  thought  structure  of  such  a  speech  is 
primarily  the  test  of  the  evidence,  both  its  truth  and  degree 
of  certainty.  The  test  of  its  language  is  primarily  that  of 
clarity.  The  persuasive  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  carries 
the  listener  through  the  inferential  process.  The  test  of  its 
thought  structure  includes,  in  addition  to  tests  of  evidence, 
tests  of  language  clarity,  validity,  and  probabiHty.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  persuasive  speech  is  to  reinforce  or  to  change 
opinions.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  thought  structure 
of  informative  speeches  may  be  checked  against  reality. 
If,  for  example,  one  were  explaining  the  assembly  of  the 
parts  of  an  internal  combustion  engine,  the  speaker  (or 
listener)  can  verify  his  facts  by  stacking  his  S}niibols  up 
against  the  real  thing.  If,  however,  he  is  advocating  a 
change  in  policy,  his  criterion  may  be  nonexistent.  Much  of 
his  data  will  of  necessity  be  incomplete,  and  he  will  in  any 
event  be  dealing  with  probability  rather  than  certainty. 
There  is  no  object  as  such  in  reality  against  which  he  can 
measure  his  language  symbols.  He  must  collect  as  much 
sound  evidence  as  possible  and  then  hazard  a  conclusion 
concerning  the  most  desirable  course  of  action. 

Informative  speeches  are  concerned  with  fact;  persuasive 
with  policy.^  Speeches  of  policy  have  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  individuals  and  groups,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  with  conventional  reasoning  arises. 
For  the  present  discussion  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume 
that  enough  true  evidence  can  be  secured  to  determine  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  certain  plans  of  behavior. 

3  Such  a  neat  antithesis  is  of  course  a  gross  oversimplification.  The 
"facts"  of  the  operation  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  quickly  reduce 
to  "theories."  To  describe  the  real  path  of  an  electron  in  an  oxygen  atom 
through  its  complete  cycle  in  the  combustion  "process"  would  be  quite  an 
achievement! 
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SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  present  consideration  of  sources  of  evidence  is  from 
the  viewpoint  that  facts  and  opinions  are  expressed  in  a 
sense-making  or  thought-evoking  orderly  sequence  of  lan- 
guage symbols. 

Historical.  Much  historical  evidence  is  emotional,  that 
is,  made  up  of  appeals  to  great  names,  national  prides,  or 
national  achievements.  There  is  also  evidence  for  possible 
prediction  because  of  repetition  of  historical  events— wars, 
famines,  droughts,  depressions,  epidemics,  and  the  like. 
These  historical  facts  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deriving 
conclusions. 

Experimental.  Most  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  living 
have  come  from  the  experimental  findings  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Experimental  evidence  is  highly  acceptable  to  modern 
listeners,  especially  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  cherished  be- 
liefs and  mores. 

Philosophical.  Much  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  audience  member  consists  of  homey  sayings  of  the 
Poor  Richard  type.  Such  folk  philosophy,  whether  true  or 
false,  does  constitute  a  source  of  evidence  for  the  speaker. 
Why  tempt  Kismet  by  walking  under  a  ladder?  Much  of 
the  stock  of  common  knowledge  has  been  the  product  of 
philosophical  thought  which,  because  of  its  utility  or  satisfy- 
ingness  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  are  limited  areas  of  investigation  which  can  be  ex- 
plored only  by  speculation— pure  mathematics,  for  instance. 
This  method  is,  however,  largely  the  antithesis  of  the  sci- 
entific and  experimental  approach. 

Traditional.  The  customs  of  the  town  or  community 
weigh  heavily  in  the  thinking  and  believing  of  the  listeners. 
That  "we  have  always  done  it  this  way"  is  often  enough  to 
eliminate  consideration  of  a  new  way  of  doing  something. 
That  we  think  in  certain  channels  is  traditional;  why  we 
think  in  these  channels  is  often  obscure. 
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Religious.  Most  of  our  civil,  legal,  and  moral  codes  are 
based  on  religious  precepts.  These  precepts  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  great  mystics  and  religious  thinkers. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  learning  was  kept  alive  almost  entirely  in  the  mona- 
steries. It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  to  what  degree 
religion  influences  our  every  thought  and  action.  Religious 
precepts  are  commonly  accepted  as  facts. 

Authoritarian.  Before  the  age  of  widespread  educa- 
tional opportunity,  scholarship  was  highly  esteemed.  Opin- 
ions of  the  authorities  were  accepted  as  facts.  Anything 
stated  by  the  authority  was  accepted  by  the  unschooled 
without  question.  In  this  respect,  authoritarian  sources 
were  considered  in  a  manner  quite  like  the  popular  homage 
paid  to  written  sources  not  too  many  years  ago.  The  stock 
answer  to  anyone  making  bold  to  question  was,  "They 
wouldn't  have  printed  it  if  it  wasn't  true." 

Experiential.  The  experiential  method  is,  of  course, 
the  only  method  for  getting  at  certain  mental  functions. 
Man  is  able,  by  introspection,  to  find  out  many  things  about 
himself.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  comprehend  experience 
is  through  experience.  The  finest  ocular  system  in  the  world 
is  useless  without  a  nervous  system  to  apprehend  and  inter- 
pret (that  is,  to  experience)  the  stimuli  which  pass  through 
it.  The  finest  musical  composition  ever  written  would  be 
so  much  waste  paper  without  a  human  nervous  system  to 
experience  it.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  is  experience.  To 
experience,  one  must  have  both  sensory  receptors  capable  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  nerve  impulses  and  a  nervous 
system  capable  of  interpreting  those  impulses.  Our  study  of 
traditional  reasoning  is,  then,  the  manner  in  which  we  deal 
with  the  data  which  we  experience.  If  any  of  it  is  important 
enough  to  be  meaningful,  that  is,  to  affect  us  in  any  man- 
ner, we  begin  to  take  mental  action  with  regard  to  it— we 
begin  to  "think"  about  it.  Most  of  the  sources  of  evidence 
have  high  emotional  components,  but  in  the  discussion  to 
follow  we  are  going  to  ignore,  insofar  as  possible,  such  com- 
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ponents  because  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  This  is  quite 
acceptable  as  long  as  we  realize  that  we  are  learning  the 
"multiplication  table''  which  in  itself  is  useless  unless  there 
is  a  problem  to  solve.  Logic  is  a  tool  which  will  help  us 
imderstand  how  we  reason.  But  most  problems  have  emo- 
tional components,  and  intellection  occurs  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  solution,  to  restore  our  sense  of  emotional  well-being. 
All  sciences  are  built  upon  basic  assumptions  which 
must  be  granted  and  accepted  before  additional  theories  and 
conclusions  can  be  deduced  therefrom.  In  following  con- 
ventional patterns  of  thinking,  speakers  assume  that  listen- 
ers agree  to  these  basic  principles.  Because  by  tradition 
and  habit  they  do  accept  discourse  so  based,  it  is  important 
for  speakers  to  understand  conventional  logic,  for  it  is  the 
tool  which  gives  an  imderstanding  of  how  men  "drink." 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONVENTIONAL  LOGIC 

1.  Objects  eitiier  exist  or  they  do  not.'* 

2.  Facts  about  objects  are  either  true  or  false. ^ 

3.  No  fact  is  both  true  and  false.^ 

4.  Things  are  not  infinitely  complex.'^ 

5.  The  kinds  of  things  do  not  change.^ 

Logicians  have  v^ritten  extensively  about  each  of  the 
above.  Whether  these  are  true  principles  or  even  whether 
they  are  basic  is  not  for  students  of  public  speaking  to  de- 
cide. If  they  can  be  used  to  find  evidence  acceptable  to 
audiences,  they  become  important  to  us.  If  they  furnish 
the  basis  for  thought  relationships  which  are  acceptable  to 
listeners,  we  must  consider  them  as  thought  support.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  whether  or  not  listeners  should 
accept  such  thinking;  the  ethics  of  public  speaking  has  been 
treated  in  a  separate  section.  The  fact  that  such  thinking 
has  been  accepted  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 

•*  Principle  of  Identity. 

5  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle. 

6  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

'''  Principle  of  Limited  Variety. 
S  Principle  of  Permanent  Kinds. 
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that  it  is  presently  accepted,  and  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be  accepted  for  some  time 
to  come  is  certainly  reason  enough  for  including  it  here. 

SPEECH  SUPPORT 

All  five  basic  aspects  of  speech  are  or  can  be  a  part  of  the 
thought.  Bodily  action  can  be  used  to  reinforce  the  thought, 
to  complete  it,  or  even  to  substitute  for  it.  The  voice  and 
its  attributes  of  loudness,  quality,  pitch,  and  time  all  influ- 
ence the  kind  and  degree  of  thought  communicated.  Like- 
wise, the  speaker's  personality  and  attitude  act  to  modify 
tlie  speech.  Language,  being  the  primary  carrier  of  thought, 
is  extremely  important,  and  the  thought  itself  is,  of  course, 
paramount. 

TYPES  OF  THOUGHT  SUPPORT 

Analogy.  A  literal  analogy  is  a  form  of  comparison.  The 
basic  principle  of  this  type  of  reasoning  is  that  if  two  events 
or  phenomena  are  similar  in  n  respects  they  are  likely  to  be 
similar  in  n  +  1  respects.^  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
probability  of  similarity  in  the  unknown  respect  increases 
with  the  number  and  importance  of  the  known  similarities. 
The  jump  from  fact  to  probability  occurs  when  the  conclu- 
sion of  similarity  is  drawn  in  regard  to  the  unknown  element. 
This  distinguishes  the  analogy  from  the  more  simple  forms 
of  comparison  and  contrast. 

^.  An  argument  by  analogy  would  be:  Because  two  plots 
of  ground  are  similar  in  location,  drainage,  soil  moisture  con- 
tent, soil  consistency,  and  amount  of  organic  matter,  tliey 
should  therefore  be  equally  good  for  raising  garden  crops. 
In  order  for  the  analogy  to  be  acceptable,  the  analogues 
must  be  similar  in  all  important  respects  which  might  in- 
fluence the  unknown  element. 

The  student  may  recall  the  figurative  analogies  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  language.    In  these  the  analogues  were 

9  Principle  of  Analogy. 
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completely  dissimilar  except  in  the  single  respect  to  be 
emphasized.  Similes  and  metaphors,  strictly  speaking,  are 
forms  of  language  support  rather  than  thought  support. 
They  depend  for  their  strength  upon  the  vivid  manner  in 
which  the  language  illuminates  the  single  similarity  between 
the  analogues.  In  general,  comparisons  (and  contrasts) 
are  strong  forms  of  support,  as  they  explain  the  unknown  in 
terms  of  the  known.  The  listener  can  understand  new 
thoughts  and  ideas  only  if  he  can  relate  them  to  something 
which  he  already  knows.  Analogies  which  compare  the 
known  with  the  unknown  require  a  minimum  of  mental 
concentration  for  comprehension  and,  being  readily  under- 
stood, are  readily  accepted. 

There  are  serious  defects  in  the  argument  from  analogy 
if  the  analogy  itself  is  the  only  support  used.  A  nice  argu- 
ment could  be  built  up  by  comparing  a  small  whale  with 
a  fish  of  the  same  size.  After  enumerating  dozens  of  im- 
portant similarities,  we  could  conclude  that  since  the  fish 
has  gills,  the  whale  also  would  have  gills.  The  argument  is 
valid,  but  of  course,  false. 

The  more  basically  similar  the  two  objects  or  events 
compared,  the  stronger  the  argument  from  analogy.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  two  forms  of  animal  life  more 
similar  than  the  large  fish  and  the  whale,  yet  this  analogy 
broke  down.  So  it  is  with  most  arguments  from  analogy; 
they  are  superficially  sound,  but  if  examined  closely,  or  if 
the  argument  is  extended,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the 
analogy  is  loose  and  the  conclusion  doubtful. 
vf  Analogies,  then,  are  strong  forms  of  support,  not  because 
fhey  are  sound  arguments  but  because  they  create  images 
for  the  listeners  which  are  easily  imderstood  and  are  readily 
accepted.  They  are  widely  used  by  successful  speakers. ^^ 
-^In  testing  analogies,  the  speaker  or  listener  must  first 
decide  if  the  facts  of  similarity  between  the  two  events  to 
be  compared  are  true.    Assuming  that  they  are,  the  second 

1^  Glen  Mills  found  them  to  be  used  in  about  45  per  cent  of  442 
speeches  studied.  Composing  the  Speech  ( Englewood  CliflEs,  N.  J. :  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1952),  p.  171. 
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test  is  whether  the  similarities  are  essential  ones  in  view  of 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  The  argument  can  be  further 
strengthened  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inferred  similarity 
is  even  more  likely  to  be  true  than  some  of  the  known  sim- 
ilarities.^^ And,  of  course,  any  additional  types  of  logical 
support  that  can  be  brought  forth  will  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion even  though  they  do  not  affect  the  strength  of  the 
analogy. 

Causal  Relation.  Causal  relation  is  basic  to  all  forms  of 
reasoning.  The  basic  principle  of  causal  relation  is  that 
every  event  has  one  or  more  causes. ^^  If  we  know  an  effect 
(for  example,  an  economic  slump),  we  can  often  reason 
back  to  the  causes  with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in 
the  probability  of  our  conclusions.  Likewise,  if  we  know  a 
cause  ( for  example,  exposure  to  contagious  disease ) ,  we  can 
often  predict  its  effects.  A  third  form  of  causal  connection 
frequently  used  is  that  of  reasoning  from  effect  to  effect. 
We  assume  that  because  the  thermometer  reads  twenty 
degrees,  the  milk  will  freeze.  The  low  thermometer  reading 
and  the  milk's  freezing  are  both  effects  of  the  cold  weather. 

To  understand  causal  reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
that  all  events  or  phenomena  are  effects  of  some  things  and 
causes  of  others.  The  direction  of  the  thought  movement 
determines  whether  the  specific  event  should  be  labeled  a 
cause  or  an  effect.  If,  for  instance,  a  gust  of  wind  disturbed 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  and  frightened  a  robin,  the  "bird's  flying" 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  "leaves'  shaking."  If,  however, 
the  day  is  perfectly  calm  and  the  robin  flies  from  his  perch 
in  the  tree,  his  "takeoff"  might  jar  the  limb  and  shake  the 
leaves.  In  this  instance  the  "bird's  flying"  would  be  the 
cause  and  the  "leaves'  shaking"  would  be  the  effect.  Un- 
fortunately for  ease  and  clarity  of  the   thought  process, 

11  This  is  called  a  fortiori  argument.  "Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air: 
they  neither  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather  into  barns,  and  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feeds  them.  Are  you  not  of  more  value  than  they?"  Matt.  6:26. 
The  Holy  Bible,  Revised  Standard  Version  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  1952). 

12  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason. 
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causal  relationships  are  not  usually  this  simple;  they  are 
highly  complicated  processes  of  interaction  with  multiple 
causation  the  rule. 

Since  all  reasoning  is  based  ultimately  on  causal  connec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  as  completely  as 
possible  the  tests  which  should  be  applied  to  the  events  be- 
fore causal  connection  can  be  assumed.  First,  did  the  events 
actually  take  place?  If  we  are  arguing  from  effect  to  effect, 
at  least  one  effect  and  the  cause  must  exist.  If  we  are 
predicting  from  a  cause,  then  that  cause  must  exist.  Sec- 
ond, did  the  cause  come  before  the  event?  If  it  did  not, 
then  it  could  not  have  been  the  cause.  Of  course,  if  the 
time  sequence  is  the  only  reason  for  believing  in  the  causal 
connection,  we  are  justified  in  drawing  no  conclusions.-^^ 
Third,  is  the  alleged  cause  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
effect?  Fourth,  is  the  alleged  cause  the  only  cause  that 
could  bring  about  the  effect?  Fifth,  was  anything  operative 
which  would  prevent  the  cause  from  bringing  about  the 
effect? 

Causal  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause  often  takes  the 
form  of  argument  from  agreement}'^  The  argument  is  that 
if  C  is  the  cause  of  E,  then  C  and  C  only  will  occur  con- 
sistently among  the  antecedents  of  E.  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  causes  of  effectiveness  in  speaking,  A.  E. 
Phillips  made  numerous  comparisons  to  determine  which 
elements  were  consistently  present  when  speeches  were 
effective.^^  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  argument  would  be  false,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  all  antecedent  elements. 

Another  important  use  of  causal  reasoning  is  the  argu- 
ment from  difference.  This  argument  is  that  if  E  occurs 
when  C  occurs  but  when  C  does  not  occur  neither  does  E, 
then  C  is  the  probable  cause  of  E.    If  lung  cancer  occurs 

13  Fallacy  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 

1"*  The  forms  presented  here  are  simplifications  of  J.  S.  Mill's  canons  of 
agreement  and  double  agreement. 

15  See  "Modem  Pioneer  in  Public  Speaking,"  Raymond  G.  Smith,  Quart- 
erly Journal  of  Speech,  35:47  (Feb.,  1949). 
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every  time  a  person  becomes  a  heavy  smoker,  but  with 
persons  who  are  not  heavy  smokers  there  is  no  lung  cancer, 
then  heavy  smoking  is  probably  related  causally  to  limg 
cancer. 

A  third  form  is  the  argument  from  variation.  If  E  is  the 
only  factor  that  varies  every  time  that  C  varies,  then  C  is 
the  probable  cause  of  E.  If  nonsmokers  have  no  lung 
cancer,  light  smokers  have  one  per  one  hundred  population, 
and  heavy  smokers  have  ten  per  one  hundred  population, 
then  smoking  is  a  probable  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

Concomitance  is  often  incorrectly  interpreted  as  causal- 
ity. Simply  because  two  events  occur  closely  in  time  does 
not  necessitate  their  being  causally  related.  It  is  possible 
that  they  are,  of  course;  it  may  be,  however,  that  they  are 
both  ejffects  of  the  same  cause,  and  it  may  be  mere  coin- 
cidence that  they  have  occurred  together. 

When  two  events  have  become  so  related  in  time  that 
one  may  be  taken  to  predict  the  second,  the  argument  is 
called  argument  from  sign  even  though  no  causality  can  be 
established.  Argument  from  sign  indicates  nothing  more 
than  concomitance.  This  argument  derives  from  the  fact 
that  every  time  one  phenomenon  is  present,  the  other  like- 
wise occurs.  Many  common  superstitions  are  arguments 
from  sign.  The  black  cat  is  a  sign  of  impending  ill  for- 
tune. Dropping  the  tablefork  indicates  that  one  may  expect 
company.  Even  the  believers  of  such  arguments  do  not 
hold  that  dropping  the  fork  is  the  cause  of  the  visitation. 
If  the  flag  is  at  half-mast,  we  assume  that  someone  has  died, 
but  lowering  the  flag  did  not  kill  him.  If  the  squirrels  grow 
heavy  autumn  coats,  we  assume  that  it  will  be  a  long,  cold 
winter.  Argument  from  sign  is  a  commonly  accepted  form 
of  support. 

Induction.  An  induction  may  be  defined  as  a  conclusion 
which  results  from  a  group  of  supporting  or  converging 
facts.  Inductions  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a  group  of  dissimilar  facts  or  events  and  are 
called  hypotheses,  and  those  which  are  supported  by  a 
series  of  similar  facts  or  events  and  called  generalizations. 
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The  direction  of  reasoning  in  induction  is  always  from 
the  specific  instance  to  the  general  conclusion.  Out  of  the 
series  of  similar  or  dissimilar  events  is  abstracted  that  por- 
tion which  leads  to  the  conclusion. 

Hypothesis.  Hypotheses,  like  all  forms  of  inductive  rea- 
soning, are  probable  rather  than  certain.  Their  probability 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  which  can 
be  shown  to  converge  upon  them.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
hypothesis  is  that  if  it  accounts  for  x  number  of  facts,  it 
will  probably  account  for  x  +  1.^^  The  probability  of  the 
hypothesis  increases  with  the  number  and  significance  of 
the  supporting  facts. 

As  an  example  let  us  use  the  following:  Mr.  Brown's 
physician  reported  that  he  has  been  in  poor  health.  Mr. 
Brown's  family  reported  that  he  has  been  despondent. 
Mr.  Brown  was  seen  along  the  river  by  two  reliable  wit- 
nesses. His  coat  and  hat  were  found  on  the  river  bank.  A 
suicide  note  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  The 
hypothesis  advanced  to  account  for  these  facts  was  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  As  additional 
facts  also  tending  to  support  the  theory  are  turned  up,  the 
probability  of  the  hypothesis  is  increased.  The  hypothesis 
is  said  to  be  probable  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Brown  is  subsequently  located  alive  and  well,  the 
theory  loses  its  probability  in  view  of  the  additional,  noncon- 
vergent  evidence.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  hypothesis  is  just  as  probable  as  ever  on  the  basis  of 
the  original  facts. 

Generalization.  The  second  form  of  inductive  reasoning, 
the  generalization,  rests  upon  a  group  of  similar  specific  in- 
stances. The  basic  principle  underlying  the  generalization 
is  that  if  an  event  has  happened  x  times,  it  will  probably 
happen  x  +  1  times :  the  probabihty  increases  as  the  num- 
ber of  instances  increases.^^  We  are  familiar  with  general- 
izations: All  men  are  mortal,  all  crows  are  black,  the  only 

16  Principle  of  Hypothesis. 
1'^  Principle  of  Generalization. 
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good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.  Such  a  generalization  may 
be  termed  a  primary  generalization.  In  every  instance  of 
every  crow  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  black.  No  excep- 
tions exist. 

If  exceptions  exist,  if,  for  instance,  20  per  cent  of  all 
crows  are  found  to  be  brown,  we  could  still  have  a  statistical 
generalization  and  maintain  that  80  per  cent  of  all  crows 
are  black.  There  are  twenty-five  births  annually  per  thou- 
sand population.  There  are  ten  deaths  annually  per  thou- 
sand population.  More  persons  die  of  cardiovascular-renal 
diseases  than  any  other.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  is  seventy 
years.  These  are  all  examples  of  statistical  generaUzations 
even  though  some  of  them  contain  no  numbers.  Primary 
generalizations  are  concerned  with  100  per  cent  of  the  in- 
stances; statistical  generalizations,  while  every  bit  as  true, 
are  concerned  with  something  less  than  100  per  cent. 
^Generalizations  may  also  be  stated  as  functions.  Exam- 
ples of  functional  generalizations  are:  Loudness  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sound  source. 
Supply  varies  inversely  with  demand.  The  distance  passed 
tlirough  by  a  freely  falling  body  varies  directly  with  the 
square  of  the  time.  Again  these  are  generalizations  repre- 
senting the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  group  of  specific 
instances.  Functional  generalizations  are  expressions  of  con- 
comitance between  related  pairs  of  qualities  or  events. 
Again,  the  greater  number  of  pairs  examined,  the  higher  the 
probability  of  the  generalization. 

*  vGeneralizations  may  be  true  or  false.  They  may  be  based 
on  large  numbers  of  carefully  observed  instances,  or  they 
may  be  based  on  a  speaker's  single  experience.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  can  be  true,  and— true  or  false— they  are 
frequently  used  and  commonly  accepted  forms  of  intellec- 
tual support.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  generalization  cannot  be  finally  determined;  a 
generalization  is  only  probable  on  the  basis  of  all  observed 
instances.  The  inductive  hazard  of  moving  from  some  to  all 
is  always  present  both  for  generalizations  about  events  or 
about  qualities  of  things. 
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Generalizations  emphasize  the  similarities  between  and 
among  things.  Learning  to  abstract  these  similarities  seems 
to  be  the  manner  in  which  a  child  learns.  At  first  anything 
that  has  four  legs  and  likes  to  be  petted  is  "doggy."  Then 
those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  cat  are  abstracted, 
and  the  child  learns  to  recognize  the  important  differences 
that  differentiate  the  class  cat  from  the  class  dog. 

The  process  of  hasty  generalization,  that  is,  of  generaliz- 
ing on  the  basis  of  too  few  instances,  is  probably  a  valuable 
protective  device.  One  vivid  experience  may  teach  a  child 
that  "all  electrical  outlets  are  hot."  One  experience  may 
teach  a  man  that  "all  salesmen  are  gyps."  It  is  the  latter 
kind  of  thinking,  despite  its  survival  value,  that  has  led  to 
many  of  the  ills  of  modem  society,  and  this  kind  of  thinking 
will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  following  chapter. 
It  may  readily  be  seen,  however,  that  the  generalization  is 
pivotal  in  much  of  our  thinking;  it  is  the  basis  for  placing 
qualities  and  events  in  categories  and  classes.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  generalizations,  both  true  and  false,  or  to  be  more 
precise,  highly  probable  and  highly  improbable,  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  speaker's  repertory  of  intellectual 
support. 

Value  Judgments.  When  labels  of  goodness  or  badness 
are  assigned  to  persons,  or  actions,  a  value  judgment  has 
been  rendered.  Values  may  be  moral  or  esthetic— consisting 
of  all  degrees  of  goodness  and  beauty.  All  value  judgments 
depend  upon  a  prior  judgment  or  definition  of  goodness  and 
beauty.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  a  group  of  acts  or 
qualities  which  are  good.  If  any  specific  act  can  be  so 
defined,  it  also  is  good. 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  between  the  two  state- 
ments: "She  is  a  girl,"  and  "She  is  a  beautiful  girl."  The  first 
is  a  statement  of  fact;  the  second  a  value  judgment.  A 
definition  of  beauty  is  needed  before  the  value  judgment 
makes  sense.  Beautiful  in  what  way?  To  whom?  Under 
what  conditions?  (Notice  how,  despite  all  attempts  to  be 
objective  in  our  treatment  of  reasoning,  the  emotional  ele- 
ment continues  to  become  a  part  of  our  consideration. ) 
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The  criteria  against  which  value  judgments  are  measured 
are  the  tliought  habits,  the  mores,  customs,  traditions,  insti- 
tutions, and  ethical  and  artistic  values  of  the  listening  audi- 
ence. Their  interpretations  of  what  the  speaker  has  said  as 
well  as  their  acceptance  of  it  will  be  the  first  ground  of 
determination.  Additional  considerations  in  the  acceptance 
of  any  specified  judgment  will  be  the  prestige  of  the  speaker 
and  the  skill  of  his  presentation. 

Again,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  truth  of  the  value 
judgment,  only  with  its  probity  value.  Each  society  and 
time  has  established  its  own  criteria  for  goodness.  We  must 
know  what  that  is  before  we  can  evaluate  the  behavior  of 
the  individual  and  conclude  that  he  is  a  good  person. 

Deduction.  Deduction  is  the  process  of  reasoning  from 
generalizations  to  the  particular  instance.  The  general  form 
is:  X  is  true  and  y  is  true;  therefore  z  is  tme.  Most  speakers, 
in  fact  most  arguments,  except  those  formal  ones  of  logic 
textbooks,  omit  one  of  the  three  propositions.  The  resultant 
form  of  the  argument  is  termed  a  truncated  syllogism. 

Categorical  Syllogisms.  When  the  two  propositions  and 
the  resultant  conclusion  are  stated  according  to  the  rules  of 
formal  logic,  the  resultant  form  is  called  the  categorical  syl- 
logism.   Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  following  syllogism: 

All  men  are  mortal. 
Socrates  is  a  man. 
Therefore  Socrates  is  mortal. 

The  syllogism,  like  all  other  forms  of  intellectual  support, 
is  probable  rather  than  certain.  The  probability  of  this  form 
of  reasoning  rests  upon  the  probability  of  the  data  upon 
which  the  two  propositions  are  based.  The  data  are  the  two 
assumptions  offered  as  factual  statements  in  the  first  two 
statements  of  the  syllogism.  //  all  men  are  mortal,  and  if 
Socrates  is  a  man,  then  Socrates  is  mortal.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  in  the  correct  form  of  argument 
if  the  premises  are  granted.  The  conclusion  of  a  valid  syl- 
logism is  therefore  termed  a  necessary  conclusion,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  probable  conclusion  yielded  by  an  induction. 
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It  is  still  impossible  to  determine  from  the  reasoning  itself 
whether  the  conclusion  is  actually  true  (i.e.,  whether  Soc- 
rates is  really  mortal),  but  we  can  say  positively  that  the 
argument  is  valid.  If  this  is  a  book,  then  necessarily  this 
page  is  a  page  of  a  book.  The  following  necessary  argu- 
ment, although  not  true,  is  perfectly  valid. 

Fireworks  are  more  dangerous  than  atomic  bombs. 
A  firecracker  is  a  form  of  fireworks, 

Therefore,  a  firecracker  is  more  dangerous  than  an  atomic 
bomb. 

Most  of  a  speaker's  arguments  will  omit  either  the  first 
(major  premise)  or  the  second  (minor  premise)  statement. 
The  resulting  truncated  syllogisms  might  then  read:  All  men 
are  mortal  and  Socrates  is  mortal  also.  Or,  Socrates  is  a 
man  and  therefore  mortal.  Firecrackers  are  more  dangerous 
than  atomic  bombs.  Or,  fireworks  are  more  dangerous  than 
atomic  bombs  and  firecrackers  are  too. 

Words  tliat  make  trouble  for  anyone  attempting  to 
analyze  the  reasoning  of  the  categorical  syllogism  are:  ally 
some,  each,  every,  no,  all  hut,  none  except,  all  except,  alone, 
plenty  of,  and,  no  one,  and  nearly  all. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  possible  variations  of  syllogis- 
tic form,  while  desirable  for  a  speaker  to  know,  properly 
belongs  to  the  study  of  formal  logic.  Speakers  must  neces- 
sarily appeal  to  listeners'  common  sense  rather  than  to  their 
training  in  formal  logic.  Not  only  do  listeners  lack  such 
training  but  even  with  training  they  would  find  it  impossible 
during  the  coinrse  of  a  speech  to  reduce  complicated  argu- 
ments to  syllogisms  and  then  to  apply  class  analysis. 

Hypothetical  Syllogisms.  A  second  common  form  of 
deductive  argument  is  the  hypothetical  syllogism.  In  this 
form  the  datum  is  presented  as  an  hypothesis  followed  by  a 
consequent:  If  x,  then  y.  If  I  fail  this  examination  then  I 
shall  fail  this  course.  Where  categorical  syllogisms  dealt 
with  classes  of  things  (categories),  hypothetical  syllogisms 
deal  in  propositions.  The  analysis  of  categorical  syllogisms 
was  concerned  with  whether  one  or  all  of  one  class  was  in- 
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eluded  in  another;  it  was  concerned  with  inclusion.  The 
hypothetical  syllogism  is  concerned  with  whether  a  hypoth- 
esis implies  a  consequent;  it  is  concerned  with  implication. 
The  complete  syllogism  reads :  If  I  fail  this  examination,  then 
I  shall  fail  this  course.  I  have  failed  this  examination. 
Therefore,  I  have  failed  this  course.  The  second  premise 
and  the  conclusion  are  often  stated  negatively  so  that  the 
syllogism  would  read:  If  I  fail  this  examination,  I  shall  fail 
this  course.  I  have  not  failed  this  examination.  Therefore 
I  have  not  failed  this  course.  This  form  is,  of  course,  in- 
valid. There  may  be  reasons  other  than  this  particular 
examination  which  would  eventuate  in  course  failure. 

Disjunctive  Syllogisms.  The  third  type  of  deductive  rea- 
soning is  the  disjunctive  syllogism.  Its  form  is:  Either  x,  or 
y.  Not  X,  therefore  y.  Either  this  is  a  canine  or  a  feline. 
It  is  not  a  canine.  Therefore  it  must  be  a  feline.  This  form 
is  concerned  with  exclusion.  The  two  possibilities,  whether 
classes  or  propositions,  m.ust  be  mutually  exclusive.  A  true 
conclusion  is  impossible  if  they  are  not.  Consider  the 
following: 

He  is  either  highly  intelligent  or  a  genius. 
He  is  not  highly  intelligent 
Therefore  he  must  be  a  genius. 

Also  consider  the  following  modification: 

He  is  either  highly  intelligent  or  a  genius. 
He  is  highly  intelligent 
Therefore  he  is  not  a  genius. 

Again  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  lack  of  exclusiveness  makes 
the  conclusion  false. 

Truncated  Syllogisms.  Truncated  syllogisms  are  elided 
syllogisms.  Most  deductive  logical  support  appears  in  trun- 
cated form  rather  than  as  full  syllogisms.  Any  of  the  three 
propositions  may  be  omitted.  If  the  first  or  major  premise 
is  omitted,  the  resultant  argument  is  a  first-order  truncation; 
if  the  minor  premise  is  omitted,  a  second-order  truncation 
results;  if  the  third,  then  a  third-order  truncation  results. 
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The  Dilemma.  A  dilemma  is  a  compound  disjunctive 
syllogism  with  the  two  alternatives  equally  undesirable.  To 
be  valid,  the  dilemma  must,  as  any  other  valid  disjunctive 
syllogism,  present  exhaustive  and  mutually  exclusive  choices. 
Its  form  is  as  follows:  If  you  study  constantly  you  will  ruin 
your  health;  if  you  don't  study  constantly,  you  will  make  low 
grades.  You  must  either  study  or  not  study.  Therefore  you 
must  either  have  poor  health  or  low  grades. 

The  valid  dilemma  is  a  powerful  form  of  support. 


ADDITIONAL  FORMS  OF  SPEECH  SUPPORT 

The  following  additional  forms  of  speech  support  are  in- 
cluded at  this  time  because  of  their  relationship  to  the  rea- 
soning process;  they  will  be  considered  at  greater  length  in 
Chapter  13,  Developing  the  Speech.  The  first  group  consists 
of  various  forms  of  evidence. 

Support  from  Evidence.  Facts.  Facts  are  those  bits  of 
truth  which  exist,  and  the  expression  of  them  can  be  checked 
against  reality  by  means  of  the  senses;  anything  not  dis- 
putable is  a  fact. 

Examples.  Examples  are  instances  or  cases  in  point, 
whatever  the  topic  of  discussion.  Often  examples  are  fac- 
tual. Sometimes  they  are  hypothetical  and  created  by  the 
speaker  for  the  specific  reference. 

Comparison.  In  the  comparison,  the  similarities  between 
two  events  or  examples  are  pointed  out. 

Contrast.  In  the  contrast,  the  differences  between  two 
events  or  examples  are  pointed  out. 

Statistics.  Statistics  are  numerical  representations  of 
groups  of  examples  or  facts.  Since  it  would  be  impractical, 
for  instance,  to  name  all  of  the  persons  in  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand  population,  the  information  is  condensed  to  a 
single  number. 

Opinion.  Opinion  is  a  statement  about  a  fact,  event,  or 
belief.  If  the  person  making  the  statement  is  an  expert,  his 
opinion  is  considered  expert  opinion.    If  opinion  is  given 
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under  oath,  it  is  called  testimony.  If  the  opinion  is  pre- 
sented in  statistical  form  as  a  condensation  of  public  atti- 
tude, it  is  termed  public  opinion  or  group  opinion.  Group 
opinion  is  found  by  a  polling  or  sampling  process. 

Support  from  Language.  Assertion,  Assertion  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  speaker  of  the  existence  of  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
a  conclusion,  or  the  validity  of  reasoning.  It  carries  the 
weight  of  the  speaker's  ethos  if  he  is  an  authority  speaking 
in  his  field.  If  not,  it  carries  whatever  weight  his  delivery 
can  impart.  Assertions  may  be  either  positive  or  negative, 
and  in  the  latter  form  they  are  called  negations.  Simple  as- 
sertion is  usually  considered  to  be  the  weakest  form  of 
support. 

Repetition.  Repetition  is  the  teclinique  of  repeating  the 
words  or  ideas.  It  is  a  mechanical  method  of  support  or  em- 
phasis and  is  quite  effective  in  increasing  recall. ^^  If  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  different  v/ords,  the  technique  is 
called  iteration.  Repetition  is  very  effective  in  strengthen- 
ing a  speech  and  is  commonly  used  by  salesmen  and  adver- 
tisers to  make  the  listener  remember  both  facts  and  ideas. 

Allusion.  An  allusion  is  a  reference  to  a  well-known  his- 
torical, Biblical,  or  literary  fact.  Allusions  may  be  effective 
in  holding  attention,  clarifying  thinking,  and  gaining  ac- 
ceptance for  ideas.  The  speaker's  allusions  indicate  his 
familiarity  with  great  thoughts  and  great  thinkers,  thus  in- 
creasing his  ethical  appeal. 

Illustrations.  Illustrations  are  extended  examples.  They 
are  stories  of  facts  or  events.  They  depend  for  their  force 
on  the  clearness  of  the  thought,  the  intensity  of  the  emotion, 
and  the  vividness  of  the  language.  Illustrations  are  little 
stories  within  the  larger  story  of  the  whole  speech.  They  are 
powerful  means  of  support  because  they  can  utilize  all  the 
appeals  of  real  persons  in  real  situations.  Illustrations  may 
be  either  fictitious  or  real.  Russel  Conwell's  famous  speech 
"Acres  of  Diamonds"  consists  almost  entirely  of  illustrations. 

18  Arthur  Jersild,  "Modes  of  Emphasis  in  Public  Speaking,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  12:611-20  (1928).  Ray  Ehrensberger,  "An  Experi- 
mental Study  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Certain  Forms  of  Emphasis 
in  Public  Speaking,"  Speech  Monographs,  12:94-111   (1945), 
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SUMMARY 

An  understanding  of  the  conventional  reasoning  processes 
should  improve  a  speaker's  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
material  he  reads  in  preparing  his  speech,  should  help  him  to 
evaluate  the  truth  and  validity  of  his  own  arguments,  and 
most  certainly  should  be  of  great  value  in  aiding  him  to 
judge  the  argument  of  other  persons.  Logic  is  a  tool.  As 
such  probably  its  most  important  function  is  to  aid  the 
speaker  in  his  attempt  to  separate  the  emotional  and  logical 
aspects  of  rhetorical  proof,  in  other  words,  to  aid  him  in  be- 
coming a  clear  thinker. 

The  system  of  traditional  thought  support  with  its  under- 
lying hypotheses  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  The 
traditional  logical  terms  used  in  the  reasoning  process  were 
defined,  the  use  of  reason  in  speech,  the  sources  of  evidence, 
the  basic  principles  of  conventional  logic,  and  the  types  of 
thought  support  were  presented.  Beginning  with  the  anal- 
ogy, the  reasoning  process  was  described  through  causal 
relation,  induction,  deduction,  and  the  truncated  syllogism. 
The  discussion  concluded  with  definitions  of  additional 
forms  of  support  from  evidence— fact,  example,  comparison, 
contrast,  statistic,  and  opinion— and  additional  forms  of  sup- 
port from  language— assertion,  repetition,  allusion,  and  illus- 
tration. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  the  topic  "intellectual  support"  concerned  with  things  or 
with  words?  That  is,  is  it  concerned  with  the  symbol  or  the  things 
symbolized?    Explain. 

2.  Give  several  basic  principles  underlying  all  reasoning. 

3.  Define  the  following  terms:  evidence,  logic,  argument,  true, 
false,  valid,  fallacious,  probable. 

4.  Name  and  discuss  several  sources  of  evidence. 

5.  What  are  the  basic  principles  of  traditional  logic? 

6.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  intellectual  support  is  related 
to  speech? 

7.  Describe  the  analogy  as  a  form  of  reasoning. 
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8.  What  are  the  three   common  forms   of  causal  relationship? 
Give  examples  of  each. 

9.  Define:  argument  from  agreement,  argument  from  difference, 
argument  from  variation. 

10.  How  does  deduction  differ  from  induction? 

11.  Define  the  hypothesis.    Give  an  example. 

12.  Define  the  generalization.    Qive  an  example. 

13.  Name  three  forms  of  the  generalization. 

14.  Define  a  value  judgment. 

15.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  forms 
of  the  truncated  syllogism:  first-order,  second-order,  third-order. 

16.  Give  an  example  of  the  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  dis- 
junctive syllogisms. 

17.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  dilemma? 

18.  Define  the  following  forms  of  speech  support:  facts,  examples, 
comparison,  contrast,  statistics,  opinion,  assertion,  repetition,  allusion, 
and  illustration.  Which  of  these  are  primarily  forms  of  support  from 
evidence  and  which  are  from  language? 

PROJECTS 

1.  The  following  truncated  syllogisms  are  from  examples  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  discussion.  Decide  whether  they  are  from 
categorical,  hypothetical,  or  disjunctive  syllogisms,  and  indicate  which 
term  is  omitted. 

a.  He  is  either  highly  intelligent  or  a  genius,   and  he  certainly 
is  not  highly  intelligent. 

b.  All  men  are  mortal  and  so  is  Socrates. 

c.  He  is  highly  intelligent  and  is  therefore  not  a  genius. 

d.  He  is  not  highly  intelligent  and  is  therefore  not  a  genius. 

e.  This  is  either  a  canine  or  a  feline  and  must  therefore  be  a 
feline. 

f.  If  I  fail  this  examination,  I  shall  fail  this  course;  and  I  have 
failed  this  examination. 

2.  From  an  elementary  debate  ^^  or  logic  textbook,  select  a  list  of 
arguments  for  analysis.  In  each  instance  determine  the  form  of 
reasoning  and  decide  whether  the  argument  is  true  or  false,  valid 
or  fallacious. 

3.  From  a  current  issue  of  any  newspaper,  clip  ten  examples  of 
various  forms  of  reasoning.  Again  determine  the  form  and  decide 
upon  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  reasoning. 

19  Excellent  examples  for  analysis  may  be  found  in  Henr)-  L.  Ewbank 
and  J.  leffery  Auer,  Discussion  and  Debate  (New  York:  Appleton- Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1951),  pp.  163-65. 
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Intellectual  Support — 

Reasoning  Operationally 


The  study  of  traditional  logic  as  developed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  is  excellent  for  teaching  basic  definitions  and  estab- 
lishing a  knowledge  of  basic  thought  structure.^  The  dif- 
ficulty is,  as  anyone  who  has  ever  prepared  a  speech  well 
knows,  that  we  just  do  not  reason  in  tliis  fashion  most  of  the 
time.  Aristotle,  who  codified  traditional  logic,  was  com- 
pletely cognizant  of  this  fact  and  hence  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
SL  textbook  in  public  speaking  developed  not  according  to 
the  dehumanized  and  timeless  structure  of  formal  logic,  but 
rather  according  to  the  manner  in  which  speakers  speak  and 
listeners  reason. 

Most  of  the  problems  which  speakers  discuss,  simply  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  development  through  formal  logic, 
even  were  speakers  capable  of  treating  them  in  this  man- 
ner. A  speaker  would  not  discuss,  for  instance,  whether 
there  were  twenty  chairs  in  this  room.  That  would  not  be 
a  topic  suitable  for  speaking,  but  would  call  instead  for  the 
overt  action  of  counting  the  chairs.  A  speaker  might  deal 
with  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  room,  or  the  practicability  of  replacing  the  present 
chairs  with  more  modern  ones.  Rhetoric  and  rhetorical 
proof,  then,  deal  with  probability  and  desirability  rather 
than  certainty.    So  instead  of  working  with  the  syllogism 

1  The  principles  condensed  in  this  chapter  on  operational  reasoning 
are  based  heavily  upon  the  writings  of  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Stuart  Chase, 
Wendell  Johnson,  and  the  late  Irving  J.  Lee. 
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as  in  the  Logic,  Aristotle  used  the  enthymeme  as  the  basic 
form  of  rhetorical  deduction.  The  enthymeme  is  developed 
from  a  major  premise  which  is  but  partially  true;  hence  its 
conclusion  is  probable  rather  than  certain.  Its  form  would 
be  as  follows: 

Some  men  are  mortal. 

Socrates  is  a  man. 

Therefore  Socrates  is  probably  mortal. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
placed  upon  this  kind  of  reasoning  as  contrasted  with  the 
formal,  or  so-called  Aristotelian,  logic.  It  has  been  variously 
termed  informal,  N on- Aristotelian,  and  operational  reason- 
ing or  logic.  It  is  really  an  attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  not  adequately  managed  by  formal 
logic.  What  are  some  of  these  problems?  A  basic  one  has 
just  been  named— that  of  probability.  Another  is  that  people 
and  events  are  in  a  continuous  state  of  process,  are  con- 
stantly changing  so  that  what  is  true  about  them  today  may 
not  be  true  tomorrow.  A  third  is  that  not  all  terms  con- 
tradict each  other.  A  man  isn't  either  good  or  evil,  he  is 
some  of  both.  Most  human  traits  are  mixed,  and  formal 
logic  which  does  not  apply  to  such  mixtures  thus  fails  to 
furnish  the  speaker  with  adequate  logical  tools.  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  formulate  the  principal  tenets 
of  informal  reasoning  and  apply  them  to  speechmaking. 
Unless  a  speaker  has  an  understanding  of  the  definitions  and 
forms  of  traditional  logic  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  its 
limitations  as  these  are  manifested  through  operational  logic, 
he  is  not  qualified  to  cope  with  the  speaking  problems  of  a 
modern  world. 

When  any  hypothesis  or  even  a  system  of  thinking  be- 
comes inadequate  to  account  for  a  group  of  facts,  it  must 
be  either  modified,  extended,  or  discarded.  Traditional  rea- 
soning has  been  modified  and  extended  by  the  new  system 
termed  operational  reasoning.  Operational  reasoning  is,  in 
brief,  a  method  of  explaining  and  defining  propositions  by 
and  through  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  activities  by 
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which  they  are  arrived  at.^  The  only  way  anything  has 
meaning  is  in  terms  of  what  people  do  with  it. 

The  distinction  between  the  act  and  the  verbal  proposi- 
tion stating  the  act  must  be  maintained  if  operational  reason- 
ing is  to  be  understood.  George  Washington's  throwing  a 
silver  dollar  across  the  Potomac  was  an  act.  The  statement 
that  Washington  threw  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Potomac 
is  merely  a  group  of  words  symbolizing  the  act.  Acts  them- 
selves are  not  true  or  false;  they  merely  happen  or  do  not 
happen.  It  is  the  statements  symbolizing  them  which  are 
true  or  false.  But  if  the  act  did  occur,  the  proposition  so 
stating  is  a  true-to-fact  proposition. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  false 
statements  of  premises  which  are  untrue  but  are  considered 
to  be  true  are  or  may  often  be  as  satisfactory  as  true  ones. 
As  long  as  the  proposition  works  as  a  guiding  principle  for 
living,  or  even  as  long  as  the  holder  can  live  with  it,  it  may 
be  functionally  satisfactory.  It  is  only  when  the  extensions 
of  the  principle  result  in  conflicts  that  difficulties  occur. 
People  were  once  well  content  with  the  belief  that  the  world 
was  flat,  and  the  belief  worked  in  that  it  enabled  them  to 
return  from  a  journey.  We  still  hold  many  similar  beliefs, 
but  as  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  many  of 
them  are  completely  false,  partially  true,  or  true  only  under 
certain  conditions,  they  have  been  changed.  Operational 
reasoning  was  developed  in  an  attempt  to  meet  certain  of 
these  conflicts.  Let  us  define  some  of  the  terms  we  shall 
be  using. 

DEFINITIONS 

Perception— experiencing  without  meaning;  sensing  the  con- 
crete; observing  facts;  awareness  of  sensory  stimulation 

2  This  is  admittedly  a  completely  inadequate  if  not  actually  misleading 
definition  of  the  type  of  reasoning  presented  here.  Not  only  are  the  mental 
activities  themselves  concerned  but  also  the  nature  of  reality,  the  structure 
of  language  and  all  of  the  interrelationships  of  rhetorical  proof.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  all  this  could  not  be  adequately  developed  within  the 
limitations  of  a  functional  chapter  in  a  pubhc  speaking  textbook  at  this 
level. 
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Conception— an  intellectual  interpretation;  forming  ideas;  ex- 
periencing with  meaning;  becoming  aware  of  the  abstract; 
evaluating  facts;  the  interpretation  of  sensory  data 

Experience— SLnything  lived  through;  anything  along  the  con- 
tinuum which  has  perception  at  one  extreme,  passes 
through  conception,  and  has  judgment  at  its  other  extreme 

Reasoning— the  connecting  of  new  experience  with  previously 
acquired  experience;  the  discovering  of  relationships  among 
ideas 

Apprehension— extremely  rapid  thinking;  intuition;  grasping 
meanings 

Comprehension— slow  thinking;  reflective  thinking;  ability  to 
see  relationships  betv/een  a  group  of  facts  and  knowledge 
in  general 

Thinking— thought  process  lying  along  a  continuum  with  in- 
tuition at  one  extreme  and  comprehension  at  the  other;  to 
reason;  to  reach  a  conclusion  through  reflection 

Judgment— ability  to  arrive  at  a  sound  decision  on  the  basis 
of  probable  data;  inferring  conclusions  by  mental  proc- 
esses; ability  to  make  discriminating  evaluations 

Affective  Meaning— emotional  coloration  which  influences 
thought  and  conduct  and  which  results  from  training,  atti- 
tude, sympathies,  personal  motives,  tastes,  etc. 

Proposition— a  verbalization  containing  judgment;  a  state- 
ment to  be  beheved,  doubted,  or  negated;  a  statement  of  a 
central  idea 

MEANINGS 

Let  us  review^  w^hat  is  meant  by  a  symbol  such  as  the  word 
apple.  There  are  at  least  four  different  possible  meanings. 
First  is  the  object;  we  point  to  the  object  and  say,  "That 
apple  exists."  Second,  the  perception  of  the  object;  this 
consists  of  the  sensations  in  our  minds,  the  mental  awareness 
of  stimuli  received  from  the  apple  as  those  reach  conscious- 
ness. "I  feel,  smell,  taste,  see,  or  hold  the  apple."  Third 
is  our  psychological  picture  (concept)  of  the  apple  object; 
an  apple  is  sweet,  red,  juicy,  round,  etc.  This  concept  is  the 
sum  of  everything  we  know  about  it.    Fourth  is  the  symbol. 
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the  word  apple;  apple  is  a  word  meaning  a  kind  of  fruit. 
As  a  word  symbol,  it  is  a  system  of  black  marks  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  is  not  an  object.  We  cannot  eat  the  word 
apple. 

Not  only  is  the  word  different  from  the  object  which  it 
represents,  but  no  number  of  words  can  ever  fully  describe 
an  object.  All  verbal  descriptions  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete. 

Likewise,  an  object  is  not  an  event.  An  object  is  sta- 
tionary in  space-time.  When  time  is  given  duration,  an 
object  becomes  an  event.  All  events  are  unique.  No  event 
is  ever  identical  with  another.  To  define  an  object  with 
precision,  then,  requires  identification  of  both  the  specific 
object  and  the  specific  time;  X  apple  at  X  time.  As  soon  as 
a  period  of  time  is  involved  the  object  is  transformed  into  an 
event.  Apple  A  in  January  is  not  the  same  as  apple  A  in 
August. 

LEVELS  OF  REACTION 

We  react  to  objects  on  three  levels:  first  is  the  level  of  the 
senses.  Sensory  data  include  all  incoming  stimuli  concern- 
ing reality;  we  react  to  the  taste,  touch,  smell,  etc.,  of  the 
object.  Second  is  the  descriptive  level,  or  level  of  denota- 
tive verbalization.  Here  we  react  to  the  words  tliat  de- 
scribe the  object.  Our  salivary  glands,  for  instance,  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  words  sour  dill  pickles.  Third  is  the  in- 
ferential level  where  our  past  experiences  color  and  add  to 
what  we  sense.  If,  for  instance,  someone  were  to  remark 
about  a  peach  which  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  under  a 
tree  all  winter,  we  could,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
make  several  inferences  concerning  its  condition.  The  in- 
ferential level  is  the  level  of  value  judgments;  it  is  the  level 
where  the  person  interprets  possible  meanings  of  the  object. 
These  meanings  and  various  levels  of  reaction  must  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  proceed  in  the  analysis  of  the  "operations'* 
taking  place  in  the  thinking  process. 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

Since  the  following  principles  are  verbal  contradictions  of 
those  of  traditional  logic,  each  will  be  developed  briefly 
following  its  presentation. 

1.  No  quality  or  event  is  ever  identical  with  itself  or 
with  another  quality  or  event.^ 

This  means  that  everything  is  undergoing  change.  All  is 
process.  No  person  is  the  same  from  day  to  day  or  year  to 
year.  You  are  not  the  same  you  as  the  person  who  attended 
kindergarten  fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  If  you  think  you 
are,  try  returning  now.  A  dead  mouse,  a  red  apple,  a  ripe 
tomato  aU  change  from  week  to  week.  All  experiences  are 
unique  and  different.  No  two  diseases  are  the  same,  no  two 
patients,  and  no  two  medicines.  Any  time  we  abstract  simi- 
larities from  events  we  are  prone  to  overlook  essential  dif- 
ferences. Often  the  differences  are  more  important  than  the 
similarities.  Chicago  in  1890  is  not  Chicago  in  1928  is  not 
Chicago  in  1960.  The  question  the  speaker  must  ask  is, 
"Does  the  difference  make  a  difference?"  If  so,  then  ob- 
viously the  difference  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
comparison  between  events. 

2.  No  proposition  dealing  with  human  traits  has  meaning 
unless  what  it  describes  exists  as  a  continuum.  There  must 
be,  for  example,  varying  degrees  of  happiness,  sorrow, 
health,  wealth,  work,  success,  and  the  like  for  statements  in- 
corporating such  terms  to  become  meaningful.  Many  things 
in  life  with  which  we  deal  are  similarly  distributed. 

3.  All  propositions  are  influenced  by  affective  meaning 
which,  hke  the  meanings  just  discussed  in  Statement  2  above, 
also  exist  on  a  continuum  scale.  Unless  the  affect  is  in  the 
central  or  emotionally  neutral  portion  of  the  continuum,  it 
will  tend  to  modffy  the  holder's  judgment.  For  instance,  the 
question,  "Negroes  should  hold  public  offices,"  will  be  evalu- 
ated according  to  the  person's  position  on  the  affect  con- 
tinuum.   If  he  likes  Negroes,  that  is,  if  his  affect  is  positive, 

3  Principle  of  Nonidentity.    A  is  not  A. 
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that  circumstance  will  influence  any  judgment  concerning 
Negroes.    The  continuum  ranges  as  follows: 


dislike  neutral  like 

4.  Propositions  about  many  facts  and  events  vary  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  all  the  way  from  true  to  false.*  To  say 
that  something  is  either  black  or  white  is  to  ignore  all  the 
possible  shades  of  gray  in  between.  And  gray  is  both  black 
and  white.  To  say  that  a  person  is  either  rich  or  poor  is  to 
ignore  the  great  majority  of  people.  To  say  that  someone 
is  a  thief  or  is  not  a  thief  is  to  ignore  the  many  possibilities 
in  between.  You,  as  a  child,  probably  helped  yourself  to 
a  piece  of  candy  or  even  perhaps  to  a  coin  for  an  ice  cream 
cone.  By  strict  definition,  therefore,  you  must  consider 
yourself  a  thief,  now  and  forevermore.  Unwillingness  to  do 
so  indicates  unwillingness  to  accept  Aristotle's  second  law 
of  logic.  Two-valued  stereotypes  such  as  "Either  you  are  for 
us  or  against  us,''  and  "Either  you  are  a  success  or  a  failure" 
influence  much  of  our  thinking  and  behavior  even  though  it 
is  clear  that  these  are  but  incorrect  language  habits  and 
tend  to  prevent  correct  reasoning  rather  than  encourage  it. 

5.  Propositions  may  be  both  true  and  false. ^  Attendant 
circumstances  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition 
describing  the  act.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  proposition, 
"To  kill  is  wrong."  Under  certain  circumstances  to  kill  is 
to  murder.  Under  other  circumstances  to  kill  is  to  become 
eligible  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The  facts  of 
social  conduct  change.  Also  the  "facts"  of  science  change. 
Time,  too,  is  a  variable  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Nor  does  obviousness  of  a  conclusion  guarantee  its  truth.  At 
one  time  it  was  tantamount  to  asking  for  death  to  suggest 
that  the  earth  was  not  flat.  If  it  is  true,  contrary  to  Euclid's 
conclusion,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  does  not 
always  add  up  to  180  degrees,  how  much  less  probable  is 
the  truth  of  many  of  our  presently  held  beliefs.    Of  course, 

^  Principle  of  Included  Middle.    Anything  is  part  A  and  part  non-A. 

5  Principle  of  Noncontradiction.    Anything  may  be  both  A  and  non-A. 
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many  of  these  have  been  arrived  at  tlirough  means  other 
than  sound  logical  reasoning  of  the  Euclidian  kind. 

Consistency  in  our  thinking  is  likewise  no  guarantee  of 
truth.  If  basic  premises  are  incorrect,  that  is,  if  something 
upon  wliich  we  build  is  false  or  perhaps  botli  true  and 
false,  any  conclusions  will  necessarily  be  incorrect.  A 
traitor,  for  instance,  is  someone  who  deserts  your  party  for 
the  opposition;  a  convert  is  someone  who  deserts  the  opposi- 
tion party  for  yours.  They  may  be  the  same  person.  Truth 
depends  upon  point  of  view, 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OPERATIONAL  REASONING 

To  this  point  Aristotle's  three  basic  principles  of  traditional 
reasoning  have  been  extended  to  form  the  bases  of  opera- 
tional reasoning.  In  fact,  these  same  principles  have  here 
been  stated  in  the  negative.  Upon  this  basis  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  describe  certain  essential  characteristics  of  Non- 
Aristotelian  or  operational  reasoning.  First,  many  of  our 
conclusions  and  behefs  which  we  had  formerly  considered 
to  be  absolute  are  really  variable.  Certain  ones  may  be 
true  at  one  time  and  false  at  another;  they  may  be  partly 
true  and  partly  false;  they  may  be  both  true  and  false  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Second,  operational  reasoning  de- 
mands that  conclusions  be  qualified  as  to  person,  time, 
place,  and  extent.  What  is  true  for  one  person  or  one  time 
or  place  may  not  be  true  for  another.  If  light  rays  bend 
around  a  heavy  object,  as  Einstein  demonstrated,  we  must 
modify  our  traditional  belief  that  light  tra\'els  only  in  a 
straight  line.  Third,  operational  reasoning  demands  that 
conclusions  be  discarded  when  they  no  longer  explain  or  ac- 
count for  the  facts.  Fourth,  operational  reasoning  demands 
that  our  conclusions  admit  to  the  possibihty  of  exceptions, 
botli  present  and  future. 

VALUE  JUDGMENTS 

In  Chapter  10  the  nature  of  value  judgments  as  one  of  the 
proof   was    briefly    discussed.    It   was    impossible    at    that 
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time  either  to  define  the  concept  with  precision  or  to  fit 
these  judgments  into  the  traditional  system  of  reasoning. 
Now,  however,  we  suddenly  find  value  judgments  to  be  all- 
important.  For  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  fact  or 
event  unless  there  is  someone  to  observe  that  fact  or  event. 
All  observations  are  of  necessity  interpretations.  Any  state- 
ment (proposition)  therefore  contains  some  inference. 
There  m.ay  be  similarities  between  facts  which  different  per- 
sons are  capable  of  observing,  but  no  person  is  capable  of 
seeing  all  aspects  of  any  fact  or  event.  This  does  not  make 
reasoning  impossible,  but  it  does  re-emphasize  the  proba- 
bility principle  and,  in  most  instances,  sharply  reduces  the 
probability  of  any  conclusion. 

Value  judgments,  then,  and  this  term,  now  includes  all 
contact  with  external  and  internal  reality,  are  products  of 
the  individual's  nervous  system  and  mental  powers.  We 
apprehend  and  comprehend  the  facts  of  our  environment. 
We  are  forced  to  work  with  resultant  judgments  in  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  to  our  environment  because  these  constitute 
our  only  contact  with  it.  We  have  instruments,  of  course, 
but  instruments  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  himian 
being  who  interprets  their  readings. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  CONVENTIONAL 
REASONING 

Elementalism.  One  of  the  major  objections  to  Aristote- 
lian reasoning  found  by  the  operational  reasoner  is  that  of 
elementalism.  This  is  the  artificial  division  of  holistic  be- 
havior into  distinct  and  separate  entities.  The  terms  body, 
soul,  mind,  intellect,  will,  matter,  space,  time,  and  the  like 
are  examples  of  such  elementalistic  terms.  Because  of  the 
structure  of  our  language,  the  naming  of  such  a  function  as 
"will"  results  in  its  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganism and  treated  as  if  it  had  separate  existence.  The  ad- 
vocates of  operational  thinking  maintain  that  this  is  not  only 
a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinction  but  that  it  results 
in  erroneous  assumptions  and  false  conclusions.    The  opera- 
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tionalists  hold  that  all  recent  experimental  evidence  points 
to  the  holistic  view  of  behavior. 

Identification.  A  second  major  objection,  and  one  v^hich 
again  derives  in  part  from  the  structure  of  our  language,  is 
that  of  the  identification  of  the  word  for  the  object  which  it 
symbolizes.  The  operationalists  point  out  that  the  word  is 
a  symbol,  a  series  of  black  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a 
series  of  sound  waves  in  the  air,  and  as  such  is  not  the  object. 
We  point  to  an  object  and  say,  "That  is  an  apple."  The 
operationalists  hold  that  whatever  the  object  is,  it  is  not  the 
words  we  say.  Much  of  the  confusion  of  our  thinking  re- 
sults from  a  failure  to  remember  that  the  verbalization  is 
not  the  same  as  the  objects  about  which  we  verbalize. 

Signal  Reactions.  Closely  associated  with  identification 
as  described  above  is  the  tendency  for  organisms  to  make 
responses  to  the  words  themselves  rather  than  to  the  objects. 
The  operationalists  point  to  the  numerous  four-letter  Anglo- 
Saxon  terms  which  in  Chaucer's  time  were  acceptable  in  the 
best  society.  Now  it  is  unlawful  to  speak  or  to  print  them, 
and  most  are  not  even  found  in  the  unabridged  dictionary. 
That  synonyms  of  these  same  words  may  be  used  in  the  best 
of  company  indicates  that  the  reaction  is  a  signal  reaction 
to  the  word  rather  than  a  reaction  to  what  the  word  repre- 
sents. It  is  this  type  of  emotional  reaction  to  words  them- 
selves that  interferes  with  straight  thinking. 

Two-valued  Orientation.  Another  pitfall  that  probably 
stems  from  the  structure  of  our  language  is  that  of  classify- 
ing people  and  things  into  two  categories  only.  We  have 
mentioned  this  in  terms  of  color— things  being  either  black 
or  white  without  intervening  shades  of  gray.  Here  the 
verb  to  be  again  seems  to  be  the  villain.  Either  something 
i5  or  it  is  not.  Either  he  is  a  thief  or  he  is  not.  Either  he  is 
a  success  or  he  is  a  failure.  The  tenet  of  the  operational 
reasoner  is  that  many  errors  in  thinking  may  be  attributed  to 
this  kind  of  absolutism.  Dogmatism  and  inappropriate  value 
judgments  are  the  inevitable  result.  Traits,  skills,  worldly 
goods,  in  fact  most  everything  in  life,  is  distributed  in  vary- 
ing degrees  rather  than  on  a  strict  have  or  have-not  basis. 
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Emotionalized  Thinking.  In  Chapter  9  the  use  and  re- 
lationship of  emotion  to  the  thought  process  was  discussed 
at  some  length.  All  that  should  be  necessary  by  way  of 
reiteration  at  this  point  is  to  remind  ourselves  that  emotional 
reactions  resulting  from  affective  meanings  can  and  do 
modify  judgments,  botli  conscious  and  unconscious,  to  sig- 
nificant or  even  critical  degrees.  We  can  prove  that  all  mice 
are  white  if  we  have  an  emotional  block  which  makes  us 
refuse  to  count  any  of  another  color.  Appeals  to  popular 
sentiments,  great  names,  and  world  customs  cause  destruc- 
tive interference  with  rational  thought  processes. 

Projection.  A  diflBculty  of  "projection"  arises  when  the 
individual  speaking  assumes  that  the  listener  is  reacting  to 
the  situation  as  he,  himself,  is  reacting.  It  may  also  occur 
when  the  individual  creates  in  his  own  mind  a  false  picture 
of  how  his  listener  is  reacting.  When  dealing  with  thought 
and  language,  the  error  may  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
thought  is  not  interpreted  as  the  speaker  intends,  because 
either  the  listener's  denotations  or  his  connotations  differ 
from  those  which  the  speaker  expects  him  to  have. 

POSTULATES  OF  OPERATIONAL  REASONING 

From  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
conventional  reasoning,  the  following  postulates,  based  upon 
tlie  assumptions  listed  on  pages  232  to  234  are  pro- 
posed: 

1.  Extensional  meaning  (denotations)  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  intensional  meaning  ( connotation ) .  In  much  of 
our  reasoning,  conclusions  are  incorrect  because  words  are 
overintensionalized  and  underextensionalized.  This  is  be- 
cause, first,  many  words  have  no  referent  or  object  for  which 
they  stand,  and  second,  because  our  knowledge  is  limited 
concerning  the  objects  which  the  words  symbolize. 

2.  We  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  process  of  ab- 
stracting. Abstracting  is  essentially  tlie  process  of  recog- 
nizing similarities  between  objects  and  of  placing  them  in 
classes  on  the  basis  of  such  similarities.  We  abstract  for 
purposes  of  learning,  such  purposes  including  recognition. 
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personal  welfare,  and  utility.  We  abstract  through  any  of 
our  senses,  similarities  of  objects  that  we  touch  being  called 
smoothness,  roughness,  etc.;  similarities  in  what  we  hear  be- 
ing termed  loudness,  faintness,  etc.;  similarities  in  what  we 
taste,  sourness,  sweetness,  etc.  Circularity,  rectangularity, 
symmetry,  etc.,  are  examples  of  similarities  among  shapes  of 
objects. 

3.  We  should  be  aware  of  the  levels  of  abstracting.  We 
should  learn  that  some  words  describe  objects  but  that  many 
words  also  describe  only  other  words.  We  become  so  ac- 
customed to  conversing  on  various  levels  of  abstraction  that 
we  fail  to  realize  when  we  are  talking  about  things  and 
when  we  are  talking  about  words. 

4.  We  should  recognize  the  multiordinal  nature  of  the 
terms  we  use.  Words  such  as  yes,  no,  reality,  cause,  effect, 
love,  hate,  doubt,  etc.,  have  different  meanings  in  different 
levels  of  abstraction.  We  use  the  same  words  both  for  re- 
porting facts  and  for  making  value  judgments.  Words  used 
in  the  latter  sense  may  have  an  infinite  number  of  meanings. 
Words  which  relate  to  no  object  can  mean  whatever  the 
user  wants  them  to  mean.  Gray  varies  all  the  way  from 
black  to  white.  In  like  manner  most  words  have  a  large 
number  of  meanings.  Only  by  becoming  aware  of  the  many 
possible  meanings  for  every  word  can  the  student  avoid 
errors  of  thought  due  to  levels  of  abstracting  and  errors  of 
judgment  due  to  dogmatic  or  absolutist  thinking. 

5.  We  should  recognize  the  importance  of  differences  as 
weU  as  similarities.  In  generalizing,  similarities  are  noted 
and  differences  ignored.  Often  differences  are  more  impor- 
tant than  similarities.  If  the  difference  makes  a  difference, 
then  it  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

APPLICATION  OF  OPERATIONAL  REASONING 

The  following  three  factors  which  may  be  used  effectively 
to  heighten  the  acceptance  of  a  speaker's  ideas  grow  directly 
out  of  the  postulates  of  operational  reasoning.  First,  the 
listener  likes  to  feel  that  he  makes  his  own  value  judgments. 
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He  likes  to  hear  his  own  opinions  expressed  by  a  speaker. 
He  Hkes  to  think  that  he,  by  himself,  has  drawn  the  infer- 
ences and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusions.  He  "reads"  into 
what  he  hears  the  one  or  several  conclusions  which  his 
affective  interpretations  dictate. 

Second,  slogans  and  similar  abstract  expressions,  while 
objectively  meaningless,  are  subjectively  high  in  possible 
interpretations.  Hence  their  great  value  for  drawing  to- 
gether and  emotionally  unifying  heterogeneous  groups. 

Not  of  less  importance  is  the  tendency  for  listeners  to 
accept  verbal  propositions  in  the  form  of  generalizations  as 
substitutes  for  complete  situations  or  truths.  Such  proposi- 
tions can  never  be  adequate  substitutes  for  events,  because 
no  amount  of  verbiage  can  describe  completely  even  the 
smallest  event.    Words  are  not  things. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  pitfalls  suggested  by 
the  operational  approach  to  thinking.  Many  of  these  tests 
are,  of  course,  similar  to  the  traditional  tests  of  conventional 
logic. 

OPERATIONAL  TESTS  OF  REASONING 

Tests  of  Examples  and  Facts.  When  was  the  fact  noted? 
How  much  subjectivity  is  in  its  perception?  Is  the  observa- 
tion based  upon  "wanting"  the  fact  to  exist?  Is  the  observer 
in  some  way  concerned  and  in  what  manner?  How  long  is 
the  fact  likely  to  remain  the  same?  What  are  the  com- 
petence, skill,  and  reliability  of  the  observer?  If  mediate 
observations  were  made,  what  is  the  quality  and  precision 
of  the  equipment?  Do  other  facts  or  reasons  lead  in  the 
same  direction?  How  many  facts  are  necessary  for  a  de- 
cision and  does  this  number  exist?  How  long  is  the  decision 
good  for?  Is  the  decision  workable?  Are  there  important 
exceptions?  Are  there  likely  to  be  important  exceptions  in 
the  future? 

Explain  the  implications  of  the  language  used  in  the  two 
descriptions  of  the  following  fact:  (1)  The  enemy  was 
routed  from  strongly  fortified  positions.  (2)  We  made  a 
strategic  withdrawal  as  planned. 
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Causal  Relationships.  Operational  reasoning  places  un- 
usual strain  upon  causal  relationships  because,  first,  it  em- 
phasizes that  multiple  causation  is  the  rule;  second,  causal 
relationships  are  constantly  changing  because  of  the  process 
nature  of  everything  in  the  world  about  us. 

Inductions.  Hypotheses  and  generalizations  come  under 
fire  because  they  emphasize  similarities  and  neglect  differ- 
ences. Inductive  reasoning  is  acceptable  only  if  the  prob- 
able  nature  of  any  conclusion  is  admitted,  the  inference 
acknowledged,  and  the  inductive  hazard  accepted. 

Deductions.  Deductions  are  rather  sorry  members  of 
the  team  when  the  tests  of  the  operational  reasoner  are  ap- 
plied, for  he  at  once  rejects  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the 
premises  upon  which  the  deductions  are  based.  He  main- 
tains that  to  attribute  certainty  to  the  syllogistic  forms  is 
tantamount  to  acknowledging  belief  in  verbal  prestidigita- 
tion. He  holds  reasoning  in  this  form  to  be  reasoning  from 
an  unwarranted  assumption  to  a  foregone  conclusion. 

SUMMARY 

Words  are  not  things,  but  listeners  often  react  to  them  as  if 
they  were.  Most  persons  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween such  statements  as:  "This  is  cold,"  and,  "This  seems 
cold  to  me."  Or,  "This  child  is  a  thief,"  and,  "This  child 
took  a  dime."  Carefully  selected  words  can  cause  listeners 
to  "project"  into  situations.  Such  emotional  reactions  often 
disturb  judgment. 

Generalizations,  many  highly  improbable,  all  incapable 
of  being  proved,  will  be  reacted  to  as  truths,  when  in  reality 
they  are  simply  abstractions  of  noticed  similarities  among 
objects;  often  the  differences  present  far  outweigh  the 
similarities. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance to  students  of  public  speaking:  First,  operational  rea- 
soning is  an  extension,  a  broadening  and  at  the  same  time 
tightening  as  it  were  of  traditional  reasoning.  In  one  sense 
it  weakens  the  basic  principles  of  traditional  reasoning  by 
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emphasizing  differences  and  thus  casting  serious  doubt  upon 
many  commonly  accepted  conclusions.  In  a  broader  sense, 
however,  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  extensions  of 
traditional  concepts  made  possible  through  the  refinements 
offered  in  operational  reasoning  that  the  quality  and  preci- 
sion of  thinking  needed  by  the  public  speaker  may  be  as- 
sured. Second,  it  aids  in  developing  a  critical  attitude  to- 
ward traditional  reasoning,  especially  in  the  area  where 
words  and  objects  tend  to  become  confused.  Third,  it 
points  up  the  fact  that  in  the  realm  of  opinion  certainty  is 
impossible;  we  cannot  know  all  there  is  to  know,  and  hence 
all  that  can  possibly  be  accomplished  is  the  establishment 
of  a  high  degree  of  probability  of  the  truth  of  our  conclu- 
sions. Fourth,  changes  are  always  taking  place  in  all  objects 
so  that  conclusions  valid  today  may  be  fallacious  tomorrow. 
Fifth,  we  can  never  say  exactly  what  we  mean  because  our 
tools,  the  words  we  use,  are  incomplete  representations  of 
what  they  stand  for,  incomplete  both  for  speaker  and  lis- 
tener. Listeners  are  never  able  to  grasp  exactly  what  is 
meant  because  of  differences  in  intensional  and  extensional 
word  meanings. 

What,  then,  are  the  implications  of  operational  reason- 
ing for  the  public  speaker?  We  recall  that  the  speaker's 
task  is  that  of  finding,  analyzing,  organizing,  and  delivering 
a  body  of  acceptable  and  functionally  effective  rhetorical 
proofs.  As  a  tool,  formal  logic  falls  far  short  of  meeting  this 
requirement,  for  it  ignores  the  human  side  of  human  beings. 
Its  failure  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  attempts  to  separate 
logical  proof  from  the  emotional  and  personal  aspects  of 
rhetorical  proof  and  deal  with  it  as  a  separate  entity.  This 
is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Listeners  react  to  more,  accept  more,  and  need  more  if  they 
are  to  be  motivated.  Men  feel  as  well  as  reason.  Only  if 
this  fact  is  recognized,  and  it  is  not  recognized  by  traditional 
reasoning  alone,  will  the  speaker  be  truly  equipped  to  cope 
with  human  listeners  as  they  really  are.  Only  when  tradi- 
tional reasoning  is  supplemented  with  the  added  under- 
standings supplied  by  the  operational   approach  will  the 
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speaker  be  able  to  analyze,  select,  and  synthesize  from 
among  the  available  data  and  ideas  those  which  will  be  most 
eflFective  for  his  Usteners. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  operational  reasoning  a  modification  of  or  a  substitute  for 
traditional  reasoning?    Explain. 

2.  Are  acts  in  themselves  true  or  false? 

3.  What  are  four  possible  meanings  of  a  word  as  a  symbol? 

4.  What  are  three  levels  of  reaction  to  objects? 

5.  Give  five  principles  of  operational  reasoning. 

6.  What  is  a  value  judgment? 

7.  Discuss  five  limitations  of  conventional  reasoning. 

8.  How   should   a   speaker   apply   his  knowledge   of   operational 
reasoning? 
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Persuading 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PERSUASIVE 
PROCESS 

We  can  define  persuasion  as  the  acceptance  of  whatever  the 
speaker  advocates.  We  have  seen  how  the  authority  (ethos) 
of  the  speaker  will  lead  to  acceptance;  if  the  speaker  pos- 
sesses enough  prestige  and  knowledge  the  listener  will  be 
persuaded.  Likewise  the  power  and  clarity  of  the  reasoning 
may  convince  him.  Also  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
show  the  listener  how  the  proposal  will  affect  his  wants  and 
desires.  Persuasion,  then,  depends  upon  the  cumulation  of 
sufficient  rhetorical  proof  to  secm*e  acceptance  of  whatever 
the  speaker  advocates.  This  necessitates  careful  audience 
analysis,  care  in  word  choice  and  phraseology,  and  a  judi- 
cious use  of  logical,  ethical,  and  emotional  appeals.  Persua- 
sion is  a  process.  It  is  effected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  total 
stimulus  or  symbolic  pattern  called  rhetorical  proof.  This 
pattern  has  several  aspects,  principally  those  of  logic,  emo- 
tion, and  ethos,  which  mutually  interact  to  effect  the  change 
in  the  listeners'  belief. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
many  factors  of  the  speech  situation  are  affected  by  the 
situational  context,  let  us  place  a  single  sentence  in  several 
contexts  and  see  what  happens  to  the  meaning. 

Let  us  assume  the  sentence  to  be:  "I  am  an  advocate  of 
the  American  form  of  democracy."  From  the  purely  linguis- 
tic viewpoint  we  could  determine  the  length  and  kind  of 
construction  of  the  sentence— short,  declarative,  loose.    We 
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could  examine  each  word  for  degree  of  specificity,  exact- 
ness, etc.  We  could  decide  on  the  amount  of  affect  or  emo- 
tional tone  that  each  word  carried.  We  could  label  the 
sentence  as  primarily  logical  or  primarily  emotional  or  pri- 
marily ethical  in  its  appeal.    Or  could  we? 

Suppose  that  these  were  the  last  words  of  the  doomed 
patriot  as  he  faces  a  firing  squad.  With  eyes  blazing  and 
head  erect  he  faces  his  captors  and  firmly  and  clearly  states, 
"I  am  an  advocate  of  the  American  form  of  democracy." 
What  conviction!  These  noble  words  will  live  in  history  for 
all  time.  But  wherein  lies  the  appeal?  Is  it  emotional,  log- 
ical, or  ethical?  Perhaps  the  appeal  comes  largely  from  the 
fact  that  the  words  were  uttered  by  a  dying  patriot?  If  so, 
we  would  have  to  label  it  appeal  through  ethos. 

Now  let  us  change  the  situation.  We  are  attending  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Republican  ( or  Democratic )  party. 
The  delegates  have  been  getting  more  and  more  excited  by 
the  hour.  Enthusiasm  and  fervor  are  at  a  tremendous  pitch. 
The  speaker  has  been  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  great  party. 
Suddenly  he  pauses  and  dramatically  states,  "I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  American  form  of  democracy."  Bedlam  breaks 
loose.  The  aroused  delegates  deafen  each  other  with  their 
cheering.  A  newspaper  reporter,  in  commenting  about  the 
speech,  writes  that  these  words  were  the  most  moving  ut- 
terance he  had  ever  heard.  "These  words  because  of  their 
emotional  impact  will  live  forever  in  political  history."  So 
apparently  the  sentence  is,  after  all,  largely  emotional. 

Again  let  us  change  the  situation.  This  time  we  have  a 
panel  of  political  scientists  cold-bloodedly  analyzing  various 
forms  of  government.  One  panel  member  states  very  pre- 
cisely and  with  great  conviction,  "I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
American  form  of  democracy."  This  time  in  reporting  the 
meeting  a  critic  states:  "This  statement  was  the  highlight 
of  the  convention  because  of  its  clear  logical  and  factual 
nature."    So  now  we  find  the  sentence  to  be  purely  logical. 

As  a  final  illustration  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  known 
Communist  sympathizer  being  questioned  by  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  Congress.    He  has  persistently  taken  refuge 
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behind  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Finally  one  congressman,  in 
exasperation  asks,  "Mr.  Blank,  just  what  do  you  believe?*' 
The  sympathizer  replies  with  a  sneer  on  his  face,  "I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  American  form  of  democracy."  The  re- 
porter of  this  hearing  writes,  "No  greater  falsehood  was 
ever  stated.    These  words  will  live  forever  in  infamy!" 

But  in  each  instance  these  were  identical  words.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  same  words  can  mean  many  things  de- 
pending upon  who  says  them,  and  to  what  audience,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  Let  us  term  these  factors  the 
situational  context.  The  situational  context,  then,  deter- 
mines the  meaning,  effectiveness,  and  actually  the  kind  of 
rhetorical  proof  used. 

This  proof  begins,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  with  the 
language  chosen,  and  includes  ethos,  emotion,  and  reason, 
all  three  in  varying  degrees.  These  three  factors  change 
according  to  who  is  saying  what  and  about  what.  Rhetori- 
cal proof  can  thus  be  viewed  as  a  unitary  or  holistic  stimu- 
lus because  all  rhetorical  appeal  contains  thought;  likewise 
there  is  no  appeal  completely  devoid  of  emotion;  and  always 
there  must  be  an  ethical  agent  making  the  appeal. 

Much  of  our  lifetimes  are  spent  in  the  utilization  of  ap- 
plied persuasion.  From  the  time  when  as  babies  we  ex- 
perienced our  first  hunger  pangs  and  expressed  that  want 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  we  have  continuously  persuaded 
others  to  various  actions  including:  coming,  giving,  going, 
buying,  selling,  and  other  activities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Sometimes  we  use  logic  to  convince  others  to  believe 
or  to  act;  often  we  make  use  of  emotional  appeals.  All  that 
we  know  and  have  studied  about  language,  reasoning,  and 
emotion  is  grist  for  the  persuasive  mill.  The  remainder  of 
this  chapter  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  techniques  of 
demonstrating  how  to  use  to  even  better  advantage  that 
command  of  rhetorical  proof  which  we  have  acquired  and 
have  been  using  throughout  our  lives  as  well  as  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  preceding  chapters.  These  chapters 
demonstrated  the  methods  of  analyzing  the  audience  in 
order  to  plan  what  to  say,  the  kinds  of  materials  to  use,  and 
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the  language  best  suited  to  our  purposes.  These  all  are 
important  in  the  persuasive  process;  if  any  single  factor  is 
weak,  it  is  possible  that  the  audience  might  discount  or  even 
reject  the  speaker's  message.  We  persuade  also  by  means  of 
the  correct  use  of  body  and  voice,  by  the  use  of  material 
evoking  the  desired  thought  and  emotional  patterns,  by 
language  that  conveys  the  intended  meanings  and  the  men- 
tal attitudes  acceptable  to  our  listeners. 

By  persuasion  is  meant  influencing  behavior.  In  its 
crudest  form  it  is  exemplified  by  the  act  of  coaxing  an  unruly 
bull  into  a  barn  stall  by  shaking  a  pan  of  oats;  in  its  most 
subtle  form  it  ranges  to  the  use  of  negative  suggestion  in 
securing  the  desired  behavior  pattern  from  a  psychotic 
patient  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Persuasion  implies  immediate  or  future  rewards  or  pmi- 
ishments  to  the  reacting  organisms.  Thomdike  defines  re- 
ward as  anything  that  is  satisfying  to  the  individual  and 
punishment  as  anything  unwelcome.  He  points  out  that 
rewards  are  much  more  effective  in  strengthening  connec- 
tions than  punishments  are  in  vv^eakening  them.  Punish- 
ments have  little  if  any  effect  on  the  connections.^  Thorn- 
dike  was  referring  to  simple  psychological  S-R  bonds, 
however,  and  we  know  from  childhood  experiences  that 
punishment  or  threatened  punishment  can  be  useful  in  con- 
trolhng  behavior. 

A  primary  concept  in  the  study  of  persuasion  is  that 
persuasion  is  not  a  single  entity;  it  is  a  process  with  inter- 
related causes  and  contributing  factors.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  compared  with  a  disease.  Like  disease,  it  may  be 
caused  by  a  single  factor,  or  by  several  different  factors,  but 
usually  by  a  group  or  combination  of  factors.  Psychologists 
have  defined  the  factors  of  the  persuasive  process  in  terms 
of  attention,  interest,  suggestion,  and  motivation,  all  of 
which  may  be  instrumental  in  modffying  behavior.  Hence 
the  reason  for  our  defining  persuasion  simply  as  "influencing 
behavior." 

1  E.  L.  Thomdike,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1940),  pp.  199-208. 
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A  further  point  should  be  understood  before  taking  up  a 
discussion  of  psychological  determinants;  that  is,  that  a 
speaker  never  persuades  anyone  in  the  sense  that  he,  the 
speaker,  performs  the  persuasive  activity.  All  that  the 
speaker  does  is  to  present  the  stimuH  in  a  manner  which 
encourages  the  listener  to  convince  ^  himself.  The  listener 
does  the  persuading  in  the  active  sense;  he  has  to  be  made 
to  want  to  change  his  thought  or  action  pattern  through  the 
promise  of  reward  without  punishment,  or  at  least  reward 
great  enough  to  offset  any  accompanying  punishment.  This 
is  accomplished,  of  course,  through  means  of  rhetorical 
proof. 

One  should  realize  also  that  if  in  our  discussion  we  seem 
to  separate  the  content  bases  of  persuasion,  to  do  so  is  being 
purely  artificial.  As  has  been  repeated  many  times  in  this 
book,  speech  is  a  unified  process;  all  discourse  making  sense 
has  thought  structure;  furthermore,  an  idea  which  is  purely 
extensional  for  one  listener  may  be  highly  charged  with 
emotion  for  another  as  we  saw  from  our  examples  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter;  the  same  is  true  for  phrases  and 
even  for  individual  words;  it  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen, 
impossible  ever  to  separate  the  ethos  of  the  speaker  from 
what  he  says. 

The  complete  technique  of  persuasion  consists  of  (1) 
finding  out  what  the  listener  wants,  ( 2 )  making  him  aware 
of  that  want,  ( 3 )  arousing  an  emotional  state  associated  with 
the  want,  and  (4)  showing  him  a  logically  and  emotionally 
satisfactory  method  of  resolution. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN 
PERSUASION 

Getting  Attention.  Attention  is  the  act  of  having  sensory 
receptors  attracted  to  a  stimulus.  Attention  may  vary  in 
degree  from  the  purely  involuntary  action  of  the  eyes  of 
a  sun  bather  as  they  follow  the  flight  of  a  bird,  to  the  highest 
concentration   of   the   creative   artist.    During   our   waking 

2  Persuade  and  convince  are  used  synonymously  here. 
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states,  stimuli  are  constantly  competing  for  attention.  Those 
which  succeed  in  attracting  and  holding  attention  are  im- 
portant to  the  student  of  persuasion,  for  all  direct  persua- 
sion is  based  upon  holding  attention. 

Factors  of  advantage  in  attention  are  as  follows:  Stimuli 
with  meaning,  that  is,  stimuli  which  are  in  some  manner  im- 
portant to  the  organism,  will  get  attention  over  those  which 
are  unimportant.  Stimuli  which  change  or  move  will  attract 
attention  over  those  which  are  fixed.  Stimuli  which  are 
physically  greater  or  more  intense  will  attract  attention 
over  smaller  stimuli.  Stimuli  which  are  repeated  will  at- 
tract attention  over  those  which  appear  in  isolation.  Stimuli 
which  are  striking  or  unusual  will  attract  attention  over 
those  which  are  commonplace.  Of  the  various  factors, 
change  seems  to  be  the  strongest.  If,  for  instance,  an 
intense  sound  is  prolonged,  it  loses  its  value  to  attract,  and 
a  change  to  a  soft  sound  will  take  precedence  over  it. 
Unchanging  stimuli  of  any  sort  become  monotonous  and 
hence  tend  to  discourage  attention. 

The  factors  of  advantage  in  attention,  then,  are:  (1) 
familiarity,  (2)  change,  (3)  intensity,  (4)  repetition  or 
frequency,  and  (5)  unusualness. 

As  speakers,  we  attract  the  listener's  attention  by  changes 
in  visual  and  auditory  stimulation.  All  sense  organs  can 
respond  to  changes  in  intensity  of  stimulation;  the  eyes  can 
recognize  changes  of  1  per  cent  in  light,  the  ears  changes 
of  33  per  cent  in  sound  loudness.  A  speaker  who  moves 
has  a  higher  attention-getting  and  -maintaining  value  than 
one  who  is  stationary.  A  speaker  who  uses  contrasts  in 
voice,  language,  meaning,  gesture  and  bodily  action,  and 
attitude  has  a  higher  attention-getting  value  than  one  with 
no  changes.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  technique 
must  not  become  so  obvious  as  to  attract  attention  to  itself. 
Furthermore,  the  speaker  may  use  the  attention-getting 
value  of  isolation.  He  may,  for  example,  pause  both  before 
and  after  a  word,  thus  making  it  stand  out.  He  may  also 
use  the  attention-getting  value  of  familiarity,  that  is,  draw- 
ing comparisons  and  contrasts  with  those  things  within  the 
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listener's  experiences.  In  contrast  to  the  familiar  is  the 
novel— the  unusual,  bizarre,  unique,  different,  or  strange. 
The  novel,  too,  has  attention-attracting  value.  Also  both 
primacy  and  recency  have  attention- getting  values;  other 
things  being  equal,  the  first  and  last  parts  of  a  program, 
speech,  paragraph,  or  sentence  are  the  strongest.  Experi- 
ence and  experiment  both  have  indicated  that  repetition  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  making  a  lasting  mem- 
ory impression.  Clever  phrases,  dramatic  illustrations, 
dialogues,  figures  of  speech,  and  other  language  techniques 
are  also  used  as  attention-gaining  devices.  The  forms  of 
humor,  including  exaggeration,  absurdity,  and  imderstate- 
ment,  operate  to  the  same  end. 

Heightening  Suggestibility.  By  suggestibiUty  is  meant 
the  acceptance  by  the  audience  of  the  speaker's  thoughts 
and  ideas  through  means  other  than  logical  thought  proc- 
esses. We  have  seen  in  preceding  chapters  how  appeals  to 
tradition,  great  names,  and  revered  institutions  can  heighten 
suggestibility.  We  know  how  the  hall,  tabernacle,  or  syna- 
gogue in  which  the  speech  is  given  will  affect  the  hstener's 
responses.  We  know  the  psychological  effect  of  audience 
activities  performed  in  unison,  such  as  rituals,  chants,  songs, 
hand-clapping,  cheering,  and  the  like.  We  know  the  effects 
of  surroundings,  decorations,  and  lighting.  We  know  the 
effects  of  strong  emotional  arousal.  All  these  operate  to 
heighten  hstener  suggestibility  by  lowering,  ff  not  his  critical 
abilities,  at  least  his  will  to  evaluate  critically. 

By  asking  questions  to  which  the  listeners  must  answer 
"yes";  by  creating  the  appropriate  emotional  tone  or  mood; 
by  assuming  that  the  listeners  will  agree  with  him;  by  get- 
ting on  common  ground  with  them  by  references  to  their 
common  beliefs,  wants,  and  traditions;  by  identffying  him- 
self with  their  causes;  by  establishing  his  ethos  appeals; 
and  by  phrasing  his  main  points  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the 
listener's  motives,  the  speaker  can  heighten  suggestibility. 
About  1935,  H.  L.  Hollingworth  formulated  her  so-called 
*laws"  of  suggestion.  These  are  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  part  suggestion  plays  in  the  persuasive  process.    These 
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laws  are  presented  here  in  slightly  different  wording  from 
that  used  by  Hollingworth: 

1.  The  dynamic  power  of  a  suggestion  varies  with  the  degree 
to  which  it  seems  to  originate  spontaneously  with  the  hs- 
tener  himself. 

2.  The  dynamic  power  of  a  suggestion  varies  with  the  force 
and  vividness  of  its  presentation. 

3.  It  is  more  effective  to  make  a  direct  suggestion  than  to 
argue  against  the  opposing  view. 

4.  The  greater  the  prestige  of  the  source,  the  more  powerful 
will  be  the  suggestion. 

5.  Suggestions  are  powerless  against  lifelong  habits  of  think- 
ing and  believing.  The  speaker  should  align  his  suggestion 
with  rather  than  against  such  dynamic  motives  or  beliefs. 

6.  The  power  of  a  suggestion  will  vary  with  the  number  of 
times  it  is  presented. 

7.  The  speaker  should  use  care  not  to  suggest  opposing  or 
rival  courses  of  action.^ 

Emphasizing.  The  speaker's  ideas  must  be  delivered 
with  enough  emphasis  to  assure  their  being  remembered. 
Assuming  that  the  speaker  has  enough  variation  in  thought, 
language,  body,  and  voice  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  how  then  shall  he  go  about  making  his 
points  emphatic  enough  to  be  appreciated  and  remembered? 
The  experimentalists  have  given  us  certain  facts  that  we  can 
apply.  In  advertisements  it  has  been  found  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  repetition  as  a  factor  in  emphasis  increases  as 
the  cube  root  of  the  number  of  repetitions.*  This  means 
that  four  repetitions  would  be  only  twice  as  effective  as  one, 
and  that  it  would  take  a  total  of  nine  to  be  three  times  as 
effective  as  one.  This  finding  has  been  supported  by  the 
work  of  Jersild  ^   and  Ehrensberger  ^   in  public   speaking. 

3  H.  L.  Hollingworth,  The  Psychology  of  the  Audience  (New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company,  1935),  pp.  142-44. 

4  H.  E.  Burtt,  Psychology  of  Advertising  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1938),  p.  339. 

5  A.  T.  Jersild,  "Modes  of  Emphasis  in  Public  Speaking,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  12:610-20  (Dec,  1928). 

6  Ray  Ehrensberger,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Relative  Effective- 
ness of  Certain  Forms  of  Emphasis  in  PubUc  Speaking,"  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, 12:94-111  (1945). 
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Additional  factors  which  Ehrensberger  found  to  be  effective 
in  making  the  audience  remember  were  slower  rate  of 
speaking,  soft  voice,  pausing,  and  gesturing.  He  found, 
however,  that  a  loud  voice  had  a  negative  effect.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  the  methods  that  Ehrensberger  studied  was 
that  of  pointing  up  the  statement  with  such  transitional 
phrases  as:  "Nov/  get  this,"  or  "I  want  you  to  remember 
this,"  or  "Most  important  of  all  is." 

Increasing  the  ethos  of  the  speaker,  although  causing 
greater  shift  of  opinion  in  the  audience,  does  not  result  in 
the  retention  of  a  greater  number  of  facts.''  However,  if  the 
listener  is  already  in  agreement  with  the  speaker,  he  will 
remember  more  of  the  facts  presented.^ 

Both  the  first  and  last  positions  (primacy  and  recency) 
are  strong,  and  there  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  which  is 
most  effective  for  persuasion  and  for  retention  of  informa- 
tion.^ Voice  and  language  variables,  then,  as  well  as  the 
other  factors  of  the  speaking  situation,  operate  to  increase 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  ideas  of  the  speech  are  de- 
livered. 

Values  of  Support.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  the 
forms  of  support  that  may  be  used  in  persuading?  The  table 
on  page  58  gives  some  indication  of  the  rank  order  of  values 
of  the  various  emotional  drives.  Our  information  concern- 
ing the  strengths  of  various  forms  of  logical  support  is  in- 
conclusive. As  previously  stated,  two  most  powerful 
methods  are  verbally  "pointing  up"  the  statement  and  the 
use  of  repetition.  One  study  shows  group  opinion  to  be 
more  effective  than  expert  opinion  in  persuasion  for  listen- 
ers of  a  wide  age  group. ^^  Another  study  indicates  that 
invalid  authority  is  as  effective  as  valid  logic  in  shifting 

■^  Paulson,  loc.  cit. 

8  Ihid. 

9  H.  E.  Sponberg,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness 
of  Climax  and  Anti-Climax  Order"  (Master's  thesis,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1942).  Sponberg  found  that  primacy  was  stronger  than  recency  but 
that  both  were  effective. 

1^  C.  H.  Marple,  "The  Comparative  Susceptibility  of  Three  Age  Levels 
to  the  Suggestion  of  Group  vs.  Expert  Opinion,"  Journal  of  Social  Psy- 
chology, 4:176-86  (1933). 
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student  opinion.^^  "The  speaker's  prestige  may  be  much 
less  influential  in  an  area  where  the  audience  has  had  quite 
a  good  deal  of  experience  or  where  they  have  vested  inter- 
est." ^^  In  commercial  materials  the  quotation  is  the  most 
effective  form  of  support.  In  descriptive  materials  the  quo- 
tation or  the  assertion  are  significantly  more  effective  than 
the  specific  instance  or  analogy.  The  analogy  is  highly 
ineffective.^^  The  use  of  humor  adds  to  retention  value 
only  if  the  humor  is  germane.  Audiences  like  appropriate 
humor  as  a  form  of  support.^* 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information  available 
offers  little  assistance  to  the  student  desirous  of  knowing 
what  type  of  support  to  choose.  From  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion of  attention,  however,  one  principle  is  apparent: 
A  variety  of  support  should  be  presented.  A  speaker,  for 
instance,  who  offers  nothing  but  his  personal  opinion  will 
be  relying  entirely  upon  his  own  ethos;  and  assertion,  unless 
the  speaker  is  a  recognized  authority,  is  the  weakest  form  of 
support.  The  better  the  support  in  the  speech,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  its  persuasive  powers.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  there  is  operative  a  principle  of  cumulation: 
evidence  can  be  heaped  upon  evidence  until  the  opposite 
view  appears  ridiculous. 

PERSUADING  VERSUS  INFORMING 

There  are  many  differences  between  the  persuasive  speech 
designed  to  change  listener  opinion  and  the  informative 
speech  designed  to  give  information.  Intelligence,  for  in- 
stance, is  positively  correlated  with  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion the  listener  will  gain,  but  apparently  has  no  relation 
to  opinion  shfft.    The  imdecided  listeners  make  the  most 

11  Robert  Benjamin,  "Authority:  Its  Nature  and  Influence  in  Oral  Argu- 
ment" (Master's  thesis.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947). 

12  Paulson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-69. 

13  John  A.  Grasham,  "An  Experimental  Study  to  Determine  the  Rela- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Various  Forms  of  Support"  (Ph.D.  tliesis,  University 
of  Soutliern  California,  1950). 

1*  Harry  J.  Anglen,  "A  Survey  of  the  Recall  Effectiveness  of  Six  Types 
of  Spot  Announcements"  (Master's  thesis,  University  of  Denver,  1950). 
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changes  of  opinion,  the  initially  favorable  the  next  most, 
and  the  unfavorable  the  least.  As  might  be  expected,  all 
but  about  1  per  cent  of  the  changes  are  in  the  direction 
advocated  by  the  speech.  Those  listeners  who  are  initially 
favorable  to  the  speech  remember  more  facts  than  the  un- 
favorable listeners. 

Numerous  experimenters  have  shown  that  a  short  per- 
suasive speech  can  shift  audience  opinions. ^^  We  also  know 
that  an  audience  can  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
topic  in  a  short  speech.  An  audience  will  remember  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  from  a  speech,  and 
of  course  their  interest  in  a  topic  can  be  stimulated  by 
speeches  about  it. 

Numerous  experimenters  have  shown  that  the  degree 
of  listener  liking  for  the  mode  of  presentation,  the  speaker, 
or  the  speech  affects  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  amount  of 
information  he  is  able  to  recall. ^^  Persuading  and  informing 
appear  to  be  quite  different  processes. 

ANALYZING  THE  LISTENER 

The  first  step  in  persuasion  is  usually  that  of  finding  the 
listener's  want  or  need.  The  problem  which  is  preventing 
want  fulfillment  may  be  principally  a  logical  or  an  emo- 
tionally based  factor  which  blocks  the  action  leading  to 
satisfaction.  We  persuade  the  listener  by  showing  him  how 
to  overcome  the  block. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  need  is  apparent  but  the  block 
is  obscure.  In  this  instance  the  persuasive  process  cannot 
be  activated  until  the  block  has  been  found.  A  salesman, 
for  instance,  may  have  a  customer  who  is  well  able  to  buy 
but  does  not.  As  soon  as  the  salesman  discovers  that  the 
customer's  desire  for  security  represented  by  his  well- 
is  Included  among  them  are  Paulson,  Knower,  R.  Smith,  Lull,  Spon- 
berg,  Hayworth,  Marple,  Grasham,  Benjamin,  Chen,  Haiman,  Dietrich, 
Lund,  Woodward,  Millson,  Wilke,  Robinson,  Gilkinson,  and  others. 

1^  R.  M.  PhiUips,  "The  Relative  Instructional  Values  of  Fadio  and  Plat- 
form Speaking"  (Master's  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1931).  A.  M. 
Fulton,  "A  Study  in  Modes  of  Oral  Style  in  Radio  Broadcasting"  (Master's 
thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1931). 
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padded  bank  account  is  blocking  his  want  for  a  new  home, 
the  salesman  can  plan  his  strategy.  He  may  increase  the 
customer's  desire  to  the  point  where  he  ignores  the  block, 
or  he  may  show  him  logically  that  the  block  does  not  really 
exist;  that  is,  in  the  example  cited,  the  new  home  may  be 
every  bit  as  good  security  as  the  money  in  the  bank.  The 
first  example  cited  would  be  emotionally  based;  the  second, 
logically  founded.  Here  the  task  confronting  the  speaker  is 
to  find  the  block. 

A  problem  sometimes  facing  the  persuader  is  that  of 
creating  a  want  where  none  previously  existed.  The  whole 
wide  world  may  have  a  crying  need  for  ponchos,  but  if  no 
one  knows  it,  there  will  be  no  sales.  Only  after  an  extensive 
promotional  program  has  created  the  need  will  the  customer 
act  to  satisfy  it.  Refrigerators  would  find  no  more  sale  in 
the  tropics  than  in  the  arctic  regions  if  there  were  no  knowl- 
edge of  a  need.  The  speaker's  task  here  is  to  create  the 
want. 

Many  times  the  want  exists  but  is  dormant.  For  in- 
stance, a  listener  may  have  a  deep-seated  pride  in  his  home, 
but  not  be  aware  of  his  feeling  until  danger  threatens.  The 
speaker's  task  in  such  instances  is  to  make  the  listener 
aware  of  the  threat  and  thus  arouse  the  motivating  force  of 
the  want. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  substitute  an  active,  related  want 
for  an  inhibiting  one.  For  instance,  a  listener  may  refrain 
from  eating  something  for  fear  of  becoming  ill.  If,  however, 
he  can  be  shown  that  the  food  contains  vitamins  which 
will  improve  his  health,  he  may  be  persuaded  to  chance  the 
illness  in  hope  of  achieving  the  possible  state  of  good 
health.  The  listener  makes  a  want  substitution  and  acts  to 
achieve  his  new  goal. 

ADAPTING  THE  SPEECH  TO  THE 
LISTENER 

As  soon  as  the  speaker  has  found  and  activated  an  existing 
want  or  drive,  he  can,  by  means  of  rhetorical  proof,  direct 
or  channel  the  energy  of  that  drive  toward  the  acceptance  of 
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his  central  idea.  Narration  or  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  want  can  be  satisfied  are  by  themselves  often 
suflBcient  to  secure  acceptance.  If  the  resistance  is  still  too 
great  for  persuasion,  the  other  parts  of  rhetorical  proof- 
logic,  emotional  appeals,  and  ethical  appeals— may  be  intro- 
duced. 

Where  the  speaker  finds  his  problem  to  be  that  of  sug- 
gesting or  creating  a  want  where  none  exists,  prestige  and 
ethos,  if  sufficient,  can  initiate  the  action  process.  The 
speaker's  ethos,  as  described  in  Chapter  8,  may  be  made 
apparent  through  narration,  description,  or  figures  of  speech. 

If  the  block  consists  primarily  of  logical  reasons,  the 
problem  often  becomes  one  of  minimizing  these.  Here  the 
persuasive  process  may  be  initiated  by  marshaling  the  op- 
posing logical  argument  much  in  the  manner  of  a  debater 
presenting  his  case  or  of  a  lawyer  preparing  his  brief.  Or 
again,  the  logical  block  may  be  neutralized  by  introducing 
a  reason  with  a  strong  emotional  counter  drive. 

When  the  problem  is  one  of  removing  or  minimizing  an 
emotionally  based  inhibition,  persuasion  can  often  be  initi- 
ated by  discovering  the  positive  counterpart  and  bringing  it 
into  action  through  emotional  appeals.  Often  the  listener 
can  be  reached  through  a  combined  logico-emotional  ap- 
proach v/herein  the  central  idea  is  presented  as  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  significant  social  problem.  "When 
Darrow  defended  Haywood,  he  used  his  client  as  a  symbol 
for  the  whole  labor  cause,  and  related  the  trial  to  all  the 
struggles  of  the  poor."  ^^ 

Every  factor  mentioned  in  a  textbook  on  public  speaking 
may  at  one  time  or  another  become  important  in  the  totality 
of  the  persuasive  process.  Aristotle  (Book  2)  emphasized 
the  importance  of  creating  the  correct  mood.  We  know 
that  the  same  person,  idea,  or  object  strikes  us  differently 
according  to  the  mood  we  are  in  at  the  time.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  the  speaker  should  attempt  to  present  his 
material  as  the  audience  believes  it  ought  to  be  presented. 

1*^  Martin  Maloney,  "The  Forensic  Speaking  of  Clarence  Darrow," 
Speech  Monographs,  14:119  (1947). 
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Relative  to  creating  the  most  desirable  mood  for  presenting 
his  central  idea  the  speaker  can  ask: 

1.  What  does  the  audience  want? 

2.  What  is  preventing  them  from  believing  or  acting? 

3.  How  is  their  want  related  to  an  emotion? 

4.  What  are  their  common  beliefs? 

5.  What  drive  is  stronger  than  the  blocking  inhibition? 

The  audience  will  become  more  suggestible,  that  is,  v^ 
accept  more  uncritically  what  the  speaker  says  as  he  creates 
the  correct  emotional  mood,  gives  them  what  they  like  and 
want  to  hear,  stimulates  their  needs  and  wants,  and  uses 
acceptable  supporting  material.  When  the  speaker  has  de- 
termined the  strongest  drives  related  to  his  main  ideas,  he 
should  phrase  these  ideas  in  terms  of  such  drives.  One 
frequently  used  technique  is  to  attack  in  the  name  of  what 
one  wants  to  change.  Assume,  for  instance,  that  the 
speaker  is  addressing  a  group  of  tavern  owners  on  the  topic 
of  lowering  the  minimum  age  law.  One  would  ordinarily 
expect  to  find  this  audience  friendly  to  lowering  the  age,  as 
to  do  so  would  materially  increase  the  number  of  potential 
customers.  The  speaker,  however,  points  out  that  it  would 
be  against  their  best  interest  to  pass  such  a  law.  He  might 
phrase  his  argument  as  follows:  "To  protect  the  liquor  deal- 
ers there  must  be  laws  setting  a  reasonable  minimum  age 
to  be  served." 

Parrish  has  stressed  a  furtlier  point  to  which  any  speaker 
should  give  serious  consideration.  ".  .  .  motives  .  .  .  will 
operate  on  our  audience  only  when  the  emotions  related  to 
them  are  aroused.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  move  our 
audience  by  means  of  the  motive  of  security,  we  must 
arouse  their  fear  of  want,  their  love  of  ease  and  comfort, 
their  anger  at  some  attempt  to  dispossess  them,  or  some 
other  emotion."  ^^  The  power  of  the  motives  derives  from 
the  satisfactions  of  fulfillment  or  the  fears  of  nonfulfillment. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  arouse  an  emotion  merely 
by  describing  it  or  by  telling  the  audience  that  they  ought 

18  vVayland  Maxfield  Parrish,  Speaking  in  Public  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1947),  p.  362. 
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to  feel  it.  Rather  the  appeal  must  be  made  through  vividly 
presented  illustrations  showing  real  people  in  real  situations 
where  the  listeners  can  both  sympathize  and  empathize  with 
the  principals.  It  is  often  possible,  in  presenting  a  picture  of 
some  evil  that  needs  to  be  remedied,  to  give  the  listeners 
a  scapegoat  so  that  they  can  feel  their  neighbors  to  be  the 
guilty  persons  rather  than  they,  themselves.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  the  listener  to  accept  what  the  speaker  is  saying. 

Experimental  evidence  has  shown  that  if  listeners  dis- 
agree with  the  speaker  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  that 
is,  constitute  a  hostile  audience,  they  are  less  likely  to  agree 
with  him  at  the  end  than  are  those  listeners  who  are  neutral. 
This  again  points  up  the  desirability  of  getting  on  common 
ground  with  the  unfavorable  audience.  Get  to  the  point 
at  once,  however,  with  favorable  listeners. 

All  persuasive  and  informative  speeches  have  value  for 
their  listeners  in  that  they  either  give  information  or  help 
solve  problems.  To  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  his  ideas 
and  beliefs  the  speaker  must  make  the  listener  feel  impor- 
tant; in  so  doing  the  listener  will  in  turn  feel  that  the 
speaker  is  important.  "Any  speaker  who  believes  that  I  am 
a  great  man  must  have  good  judgment."  This,  the  reader 
will  note,  is  appeal  through  ethos. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  creating  the  right  mood  and 
also  in  getting  on  common  ground  with  the  audience,  we 
will  have  gone  far  on  the  path  to  persuasion;  we  can  then 
make  all  of  the  long-established  thought  patterns  and  pre- 
judices work  for  us  and  toward  the  desired  goal.  The 
listeners  will  then  want  us  to  help  them  to  persuade  them- 
selves. 

It  is  sometimes  not  realized  that  persuasion  can  be  ef- 
fected by  narration  alone.  If  the  story  is  moving  enough, 
and  if  the  listener  is  able  to  empathize  with  the  principals, 
the  listener  may,  through  the  inspiration  of  the  speech  and 
the  desire  to  emulate  the  characters,  be  persuaded  to  act  as 
the  story  suggests. 

Persuasion  may  be  secured  through  cumulation  of  logical 
proof.  In  courts  of  law  an  attempt  is  made  to  exclude, 
insofar  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  emotional  elements  and 
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base  the  decision  on  the  weight  of  evidence.  Many  listen- 
ers pride  themselves  that  their  lives  are  ruled  by  reason,  and 
to  such  listeners  the  reasoned  appeal  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful one.  The  speaker  may  with  certain  audiences  get  farther 
by  minimizing  the  emotional  and  ethical  appeals;  this  is 
merely  an  indication  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  in  making  a  correct  audience  analysis. 

If  the  ethos  of  the  speaker  is  great  enough,  this  factor 
alone  may  effect  persuasion.  Witness  the  uncritical  accep- 
tance of  divine  authority,  of  medical  dictates,  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  police  authority.  If  ethos  alone  will  accomplish 
the  purpose,  it  certainly  would  be  unnecessary  to  stress  the 
other  factors. 

Often  persuasion  is  brought  about  through  the  shock 
effect  of  a  single  overwhelming  piece  of  logical  or  emotional 
evidence.  Soldiers  in  both  World  Wars  were  convinced 
of  the  total  depravity  of  the  enemy  nation  by  a  single 
atrocity  story  or  picture. 

Sometimes  persuasion  is  effected  through  language,  that 
is,  by  reaction  to  words  themselves.  Most  people  are  con- 
ditioned to  respond  to  words  as  if  they  were  things.  They 
cannot  prevent  these  responses.  The  reactions  are  immedi- 
ate and  powerful,  and  often  result  in  overt  action.  If  the 
speaker  can  build  up  the  affect  by  the  association  of  the 
action  with  favorable  or  unfavorable  words,  as  the  case  may 
be,  he  can  secure  or  prevent  action.  The  effectiveness  of 
name-calling  and  the  recognition  of  this  effect  by  our  legis- 
lative bodies  as  evidenced  through  our  laws  against  libel  and 
slander  should  be  of  significance  to  one  who  wishes  to 
persuade. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  PERSUASION 

1.  Limit  the  choices.  Do  not  offer  the  listener  many  alter- 
natives. 

2.  Intermix  the  higher  motives  with  the  selfish  ones.  This 
protects  the  ego  of  the  listener. 

3.  Avoid  counter-suggestion  or  tangent-suggestion.  Try  to 
keep  the  listener's  mind  so  filled  with  the  desired  action 
that  he  is  unable  to  consider  other  courses. 
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4.  Achieve  identification,  that  is,  so  present  your  picture 
that  the  Hstener  is  able  to  see  himself  performing  the 
action. 

5.  Point  to  others  who  are  performing  or  have  performed 
the  action. 

6.  Present  a  favorable-choice  dilemma. 

7.  Attack  in  the  name  of  what  you  want  to  change. 

8.  Find  the  key  block  and  overcome  it  with  a  drive  that 
has  even  more  motivational  power. 

9.  Offer  a  scapegoat  if  the  audience  or  action  seem  to  re- 
quire one. 

10.  Create  the  correct  mood. 

11.  Find  the  key  want. 

12.  Arouse  the  accompanying  emotion  to  activate  the  want. 

13.  Choose  words  which  will  "set  off"  the  desired  behavior 
patterns. 

Obviously  all  of  these  techniques  cannot  be  used  with 
each  persuasive  speech.  The  speaker  must  select  the  most 
desirable  in  view  of  his  own  powers,  his  audience  analysis, 
and  the  subject.  If  the  listeners  are  unfavorable  or  antagon- 
istic, the  approach  to  the  subject  must  be  made  by  a  method 
with  which  they  will  agree.  With  such  an  audience  the 
appeal  must  be  especially  powerful,  and  the  speaker  must 
make  it  easy  for  listeners  to  change  the  opinions  they  orig- 
inally held. 

SUMMARY 

Persuasion  is  the  art  and  science  of  influencing  thought  and 
behavior.  It  derives  from  the  correct  interaction  of  the 
physical  entities  of  the  speaking  situation—speaker,  speech, 
audience,  and  time-place.  The  motivational  powers  of  per- 
suasion rest  in  the  rhetorical  proofs  and  appeals  furnished 
by  reason,  emotion,  and  ethos  as  these  combine  to  induce 
acceptance.  Persuasion  relies  heavily  upon  the  psychologi- 
cal techniques  and  principles  of  attention,  suggestion,  and 
motivation.  Since,  like  other  speech  forms,  the  form  of 
persuasion  is  the  symbolic  representation  of  language,  its 
excellence  and  powder  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  List  ten  situations  in  which  you  have  persuaded  someone. 

2.  For  each  of  the  above,  Ust  the  principal  type  of  proof  used, 
whether  logical,  emotional,  or  ethical. 

3.  Define  persuasion. 

4.  Describe  two  situations  calling  for  extremely  subtle  persua- 
sive techniques.    Describe  two  gross  calling  for  techniques. 

5.  Which  is  more  effective  in  motivation,  punishment  or  reward? 

6.  In  what  sense  does  the  speaker  persuade,  and  in  what  sense 
does  the  listener  do  the  persuading? 

7.  What  are  the  various  factors  of  advantage  in  attention? 

8.  How  may  the  speaker  use  these  factors? 

9.  How  may  the  speaker  heighten  suggestibility? 

10.  Summarize  Hollingworth's  "laws"  of  suggestion. 

11.  How  may  the  speaker  emphasize  his  points?  List  several 
modes  of  emphasis  in  order  of  their  importance,  beginning  with  the 
most  important. 

12.  What  is  the  "principle  of  cumulation"  in  support? 

13.  We  speak  of  "needs"  and  "blocks"  in  persuasion.  What  are 
these? 

14.  How  can  needs  be  created  if  they  don't  already  exist? 

15.  Show  how  "blocks"  may  be  minimized. 

16.  Select  five  topics  from  those  to  secure  belief  or  to  secure 
action  on  pages  84  and  85  and  list  three  "needs"  which  might  be  used 
with  each  in  persuading  an  audience. 
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Developing  the  Speech 


AMPLIFICATION-GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

We  recall  that  in  describing  the  basic  speech  structure  it 
was  the  central  idea  around  which  the  entire  speech  hinged. 
The  speech  body  was  divided  into  from  two  to  five  sub- 
divisions or  main  points,  each  of  which  was  a  part  of  or  a 
reason  for  the  central  idea.  The  next  smaller  step  of  speech 
structure  consisted  of  the  support  for  the  main  ideas— each 
main  point  being  supported  by  facts,  examples,  reasons, 
illustrations,  and  the  like.  The  final  step  down  the  ladder 
of  speech  structure  is  that  of  amplification,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  support  is  presented  to  the  listener.  The  purpose 
of  amplification  is  to  develop  and  clarify  the  points  of  the 
speech.  The  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished will  constitute  the  substance  of  the  present  chapter. 

Four  common  modes  of  amplification  are  argumenta- 
tion, exposition,  description,  and  narration.  Since  two  of 
the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  deal  largely  with  the 
matter  of  argumentation,  no  additional  elaboration  will  be 
added  here.  The  matter  of  exposition  is  facts  and  relation- 
ships; exposition  is  explanation— explaining  how  something 
works,  how  the  parts  are  put  together,  what  it  is  and  what 
it  is  not.  Description  deals  with  sense  impressions— how 
things  look,  feel,  smell,  and  so  forth.  Narration  is  story- 
telling.   Its  matter  is  the  illustration. 

A  public  speaker  needs  to  know  the  amount  of  amplifi- 
cation appropriate  for  various  speeches  as  well  as  the 
criteria  of  excellence  which  should  be  applied  in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  any  point  development.  Although  there  is  no  final 
answer  to  this  first  question— the  amount  and  kind  of  support 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  development  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  speaker,  topic,  audience  and  occasion— it  is  pos- 
sible to  set  up  qualifications  which  should  be  met  by  all 
amplification  regardless  of  its  specific  nature. 

First,  there  should  be  variety  in  the  kinds  of  support 
chosen  to  be  amplified.  No  speech  should  be  supported 
entirely  by  quotations  from  authority.  Nor  should  a  speech 
be  supported  solely  by  statistics.  The  combined  effect  of 
a  variety  of  supports  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  single 
form. 

Second,  interest  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  am- 
plification. This  necessitates  securing  and  maintaining  the 
active  attention  of  the  listeners  through  the  use  of  material 
that  is  dramatic,  that  shows  development  of  the  characters 
of  the  stories,  that  offers  the  listener  choices,  that  creates 
suspense,  that  incorporates  action  and  movement. 

Third,  unity  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  ampli- 
fication. This  means  that  the  language  level  must  be  main- 
tained; sharp  level  changes  such  as  a  sudden  shift  to  slang 
within  an  otherwise  formal  speech  would  result  in  incon- 
gruity and  thus  humor.  Also  the  mood  or  emotional  tone 
should  remain  constant  throughout.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  audience  cannot  laugh  in  a  serious  speech  but 
rather  that,  even  in  the  laughter,  the  serious  purpose  is  not 
lost  sight  of.  Likewise  a  consistent  thought  structure  should 
be  maintained.  Ridiculous  or  irrelevant  support  should  not 
be  introduced;  the  coherency  of  the  logical  pattern  should 
not  be  broken. 

Fourth,  closely  associated  with  interest,  is  vividness. 
Vividness  is  the  strength  or  force  with  which  the  support  is 
presented  and  is  largely  determined  by  the  imagery  of  the 
language,  the  closeness  of  the  material  to  the  basic  interests 
of  the  audience,  and  the  clearness  of  the  explanations  and 
verbal  pictures  which  the  speaker  creates. 

Fifth,  probability  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
speech.    Here  we  are  using  the  term  quite  differently  from 
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the  manner  in  which  statistical  probability  was  presented  in 
the  chapter  on  reasoning.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  artistic 
probability  which  might  be  defined  as  follows:  acceptance 
by  the  listener  of  the  situation,  characters,  and  evidence  as 
presented  by  the  speaker.  In  other  words,  the  supporting 
material  must  seem  reasonable  to  the  listener.  The  ideas 
must  be  presented  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  the  listener 
to  accept  them  and  integrate  them  with  his  previous  think- 
ing—his frame  of  reference^y 

Sixth,  the  amplification  must  maintain  intelligibility.  By 
this  is  meant  that  its  relationship  with  other  ideas  both 
coordinate  and  subordinate  must  be  clear.  Intelligibility, 
then,  will  depend  upon  clarity  of  definitions,  simplicity  of 
explanations,  classification  and  differentiation  of  ideas,  tran- 
sitional connections  between  ideas,  and  adherence  to  out- 
line. 

These  are  the  general  principles  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  amplification.  Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  forms  of 
amplification  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

Amplification  is  the  method  by  which  the  subordinate 
materials  of  the  speech,  that  is,  the  facts  and  figures,  ex- 
amples, and  other  forms  of  support,  are  expanded  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  points  to  which  they  are  subordi- 
nate. As  has  been  stated,  the  four  common  types  of  ampli- 
fication are  narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argumen- 
tation. 

Narration.  Narration  means  storytelling.  The  one- 
point  speech  in  which  the  central  idea  is  reiterated  time 
and  again  until  it  becomes  powerful  and  impelling  is  an 
excellent  example.  In  such  a  speech  individual  stories  or 
illustrations  follow  one  upon  the  other,  each  supporting  the 
same  conclusion.  Russel  Conwell's  famous  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds" is  an  excellent  example. 

The  little  narratives  used  in  narrative  speaking  are 
complete  units  within  themselves;  ordinarily  all  that  they 
possess  in  common  is  their  conclusion,  which  the  speaker 
may  draw  for  the  audience,  or  when  the  conclusion  is  quite 
obvious,  he  may  let  each  example  speak  for  itself.    Ordi- 
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narily  the  events  within  the  story  are  related  by  the  speaker 
in  the  sequence  in  which  they  occurred.  Aptness,  inter- 
estingness,  and  vividness  are  factors  to  consider  in  selecting 
these  stories,  for  much  of  the  power  of  the  speech  will  be 
derived  from  the  power  and  vividness  of  its  illustrations. 

Illustrations  are  expanded  examples.  They  are  the  stories 
of  a  series  of  events  that  have  or  might  have  happened. 
If  all  other  forms  of  support  were  to  vanish,  the  skillful 
speaker  with  a  good  stock  of  illustrations  could  still  attract 
and  hold  attention,  arouse  interest,  inform,  entertain,  and 
even  persuade  audiences.  The  illustrations  must,  of  course, 
be  tailored  to  the  individual  speech;  long  illustrations  should 
ordinarily  not  be  used  within  short  speeches.  The  principal 
criterion  of  selection  is  that  the  illustrations  must  make  their 
point;  if  they  are  not  appropriate  they  should  not  be  used. 
After  deciding  which  illustrations  to  use  in  a  given  speech, 
the  speaker  should  edit  them  with  care.  Each  detail  to  be 
included  must  carry  its  own  weight;  it  must  add  to  some 
portion  of  meaning  by  establishing  the  color  or  mood,  by 
adding  to  the  emotional  impact  of  the  story,  or  by  imple- 
menting the  plot.  Nonessentials  must  be  ruthlessly  elimi- 
nated, for  the  story  must  move!  Probably  the  greatest  use 
of  narratives  by  any  speaker  is  exemplified  by  Christ,  who 
used  parables  to  interest,  inform,  confuse,  and  to  persuade. 

Every  one  then  who  hears  these  words  of  mine  and  does  them 
will  be  like  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock;  and  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that 
house,  but  it  did  not  fall,  because  it  had  been  founded  on  the  rock. 
And  every  one  who  hears  these  words  of  mine  and  does  not  do  them 
will  be  like  a  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand;  and  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  against 
that  house,  and  it  fell;  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.^ 

Description.  A  second  method  of  amplification  is  de- 
scription; in  description  word  pictures  of  events,  states  of 
mind,  and  physical  objects  and  places  are  given.  The 
speaker  who  tells  what  the  atomic  explosion  looks  like,  or 
describes  the  face  of  an  angry  woman,  or  how  it  feels  to  be 

1  Matt.  7:24.  The  Holy  Bible,  Revised  Standard  Version  (New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1952). 
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drowning,  or  what  emotions  flood  him  as  he  stops  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  is  using  description.  An  unusually 
vivid  word  picture  is  created  by  Henry  W.  Grady  in  his 
speech,  "The  New  South,"  as  follows: 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master's  hand,  the 
picture  of  your  returning  armies.  He  has  told  you  how,  in  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  they  came  back  to  you,  marching 
with  proud  and  victorious  tread,  reading  their  glory  in  a  nation's 
eyes!  Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  of  another  army  that 
sought  its  home  at  the  close  of  the  late  war — an  army  that  marched 
home  in  defeat  and  not  in  victory — in  pathos  and  not  in  splendor, 
but  in  glory  that  equaled  yours,  and  to  hearts  as  loving  as  ever 
welcomed  heroes  home!  Let  me  picture  to  you  the  footsore  Confed- 
erate soldier,  as  buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray  jacket  the  parole 
which  was  to  bear  testimony  to  his  children  of  his  fidehty  and  faith, 
he  turned  his  face  southward  from  Appomattox  in  April,  1865. 
Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy-hearted,  enfeebled  by 
want  and  wounds,  having  fought  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his 
gun,  wrings  the  hands  of  his  comrades  in  silence,  and  lifting  his 
tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last  time  to  the  graves  that  dot 
the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins 
the  slow  and  painful  journey.  What  does  he  find — let  me  ask  you 
who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to  find,  in  the  welcome  you  had 
justly  earned,  full  payment  for  four  years'  sacrifice — what  does  he 
find  when,  having  followed  the  battle-stained  cross  against  over- 
whelming odds,  dreading  death  not  half  so  much  as  surrender,  he 
reaches  the  home  he  left  so  prosperous  and  beautiful?  He  finds  his 
house  in  ruins,  his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves  free,  his  stock  killed, 
his  barns  empty,  his  trade  destroyed,  his  money  worthless,  his  social 
system,  feudal  in  its  magnificence,  swept  away;  his  people  without 
law  or  legal  status;  his  comrades  slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others 
heavy  on  his  shoulders.  Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions  are 
gone.  Without  money,  credit,  employment,  material  or  training;  and 
besides  all  this,  confronted  with  the  gravest  problem  that  ever  met 
human  intelligence — the  establishing  of  a  status  for  the  vast  body  of 
his  liberated  slaves.^ 

Argumentation.  Argumentation  is  the  amplification  of 
the  main  points  of  a  speech  by  induction,  deduction,  causal 
relation,  and  other  forms  of  reasoning.  It  has  been  treated 
extensively  in  Chapters  10  and  11  and  no  further  discussion 
will  be  added  at  this  time. 

2  Henry  W.  Grady,  "The  New  South"  delivered  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  New  York,  Dec.  21,  1886. 
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Exposition.  Exposition  is  explanation  and  definition. 
Its  purpose  is  to  inform  and  to  clarify;  its  aim  is  to  give  the 
listener  a  larger  and  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
subject.  We  might  say  that  narration  deals  principally  with 
stories,  description  with  imagery,  and  argumentation  with 
reasoning,  but  that  exposition  consists  mosdy  of  explanations 
of  things.  Basic  to  the  expository  method  is  the  technique  of 
explaining  the  unfamiliar  in  terms  of  the  familiar,  an  essen- 
tial in  securing  understanding.  For  instance,  we  might  ex- 
plain tlie  method  of  injecting  fuel  into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber of  an  internal  combustion  engine  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  new  method  with  the  conventional  car- 
buretor. Most,  if  not  all,  of  what  we  learn  is  acquired  by 
means  of  modifications  of  what  we  aheady  know. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  AMPLIFICATION 

Visual  Aids.  With  exposition  visual  aids  come  into  their 
own  in  speechmaking.  Explanations  become  clearer  when 
the  listeners  have  visual  as  well  as  verbal  assistance.  If  the 
speaker  can  procure  or  make  models  of  his  subject  materials, 
he  can  often  demonstrate  these  to  good  advantage.  A  model 
of  the  heart,  for  instance,  would  be  helpful  in  a  speech  on 
coronary  disease.  Samples,  specimens,  photographs,  charts, 
line  drawings,  frequency-histograms,  pie  diagrams,  block 
diagrams,  cartoons,  film  strips,  slides,  and  movies  may  all 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  AU  have  their  disadvan- 
tages, however,  and  incorrectly  used,  may  not  only  detract 
from  the  speech  but  actually  render  it  ineffective.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  aid  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
the  whole  show;  the  tail  must  not  wag  the  dog.  The  speaker 
should  not  begin  with  the  heart  model  in  plain  view  beside 
him  and  competing  for  attention.  The  aid  should  support 
what  the  speaker  is  saying  rather  than  shift  attention  to 
itself.  Furthermore,  all  visual  aids  should  be  large  enough 
to  be  seen  readily  by  any  member  of  the  audience.  If  the 
speaker  has  any  doubts  about  the  visibility  of  his  aid,  he 
should  check  before  using  it.    In  addition,  the  aid  should 
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be  simple  enough  to  be  readily  understood.  The  explana- 
tion of  a  complex  map  or  diagram  is  often  more  difficult 
than  tlie  point  it  is  supposed  to  illustrate. 

The  aid  should  be  used  skillfully.  For  instance,  a  speaker 
should  not  attempt  to  use  a  projector  with  which  he  is 
unfamiliar.  Also,  the  use  of  the  aid  should  not  require  more 
time  than  it  is  worth,  as  so  often  happens  when  a  speaker 
tries  to  use  the  blackboard  for  a  drawing  which  he  has  not 
practiced. 

In  using  visual  aids,  the  speaker  should  talk  to  the 
audience  rather  than  to  the  aid;  the  error  of  not  doing  so 
most  often  occurs  with  speakers  using  blackboards  or  flannel 
boards.  Aids  should,  of  course,  be  selected  to  fit  the  type 
of  speech.  For  instance  a  speech  on  the  line-staff  organiza- 
tion of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  services  might 
well  use  a  simple  block  diagram  either  prepared  in  India 
ink  on  white  posterboard  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
Small  photographs  or  papers  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
distributed  to  an  audience  until  the  speaker  has  finished  his 
speech. 

All  told,  visual  aids,  well  used,  are  a  tremendous  asset 
to  a  speech;  poorly  used,  the  aids  not  only  add  nothing  but 
may  take  away  much  of  the  speaker's  effectiveness. 

Imagery.  The  secret  of  creating  vividness  and  force  in 
the  amplification  of  speech  points  lies  in  the  selection  of 
words.  The  speaker  should  choose  the  strongest  sensory 
words  and  action  verbs  that  he  can  find.  Appeals  can  be 
made  to  the  following  senses:  visual,  in  which  the  words 
stir  up  a  picture  of  things  seen;  auditory,  a  recollection  of 
things  heard;  motor,  a  recollection  of  muscular  effort  and 
motion;  tactile,  for  things  felt;  gustatory,  for  things  tasted; 
olfactory,  for  things  smelled;  and  thermic,  for  sensations  of 
heat  and  cold.  Most  persons  are  "visually  minded'';  that  is, 
they  depend  upon  vision  far  more  than  on  any  of  the  other 
senses.  The  speaker's  descriptions  should  hence  deal  largely 
in  visual  imagery  to  achieve  maximum  vividness.  An  excel- 
lent technique  for  evoking  bright  images  is  the  use  of  color 
words  such  as  blue,  red,  crimson,  etc.    The  writer  remem- 
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bers  one  student  speech  that  appealed  to  nearly  all  of  the 
senses.  The  speaker  was  talking  about  highway  accidents 
and  narrated  the  following  illustration:  He  was  driving 
along  the  highway  at  night  and  came  to  a  place  where  a 
large  number  of  horrified  persons  were  milling  around  a 
burning  gasoline  truck.  The  driver  was  pinned  underneath. 
The  speaker  described  the  screams  of  the  dying  man  as  he 
begged  a  state  trooper  to  end  his  misery;  he  described  the 
smell  of  the  burning  gasoline  and  the  scorched  flesh;  he 
described  the  heat  of  the  flames  and  the  drawn  faces  of  the 
bystanders.  Imagery  of  this  kind  is  extremely  powerful  in 
driving  home  the  main  ideas  of  a  speech.  Imagery  of  this 
power  must  be  carefully  prepared,  however,  for  listeners 
will  laugh  at  overdrawn  pictures. 

Humor.  You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  gentleman 
who  became  intoxicated  on  drinking  gin  and  water,  tried 
brandy  and  water  and  arrived  at  the  same  state,  and  finally 
mixed  whisky  and  water  but  ( alas )  with  the  same  outcome. 
He  knew  that  it  was  only  good  logic  to  find  the  common 
cause  in  the  situation,  and,  since  water  was  common  to  all 
three  examples,  concluded  that  the  water  was  doing  the 
damage.  Many  college  students  laugh  upon  first  hearing 
this  story.    Why?    What  are  the  bases  of  humor? 

Humor  seems  to  be  universal  in  its  appeal.  Even  those 
persons  who  we  say  lack  a  sense  of  humor  undoubtedly 
possess  it  to  some  degree.  Unquestionably  the  best  humor 
is  spontaneous  and  arises  out  of  the  context  of  the  speech. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  speaker  should  not 
plan  and  practice  humor  for  his  speeches. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  among  those  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  humor  in  public  address  as  to  its  effective- 
ness.^ There  is  evidence  to  show  that  humor  has  little 
persuasive  power,  or  at  least  no  greater  effect  than  nonhu- 
morous  material  of  the  same  length.^    When  used  well  and 

3  See  Wilnia  H.  Grimes,  "Tlie  Mirth  Experience  in  Public  Address," 
Speech  Monographs,  22:243-55  (Nov.,  1955)  and  "A  Theory  of  Humor 
for  Public  Address,"  Speech  Monographs,  22:217-26  (Aug.,  1955). 

4  P.  E.  Lull,  "The  Effectiveness  of  Humor  in  Persuasive  Speech," 
Speech  Monographs,  7:26-40  (1940). 
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wisely,  however,  it  can  (1)  establish  rapport  between 
speaker  and  audience,  (2)  let  the  audience  know  that 
the  speaker  is  at  ease,  (3)  give  insight  into  the  speaker's 
attitude  toward  self  and  topic,  ( 4 )  relieve  emotional  tensions 
that  have  built  up  during  a  speech,  and  (5)  make  points 
memorable. 

What  constitutes  humor?  For  our  purposes  in  public 
speaking  we  shall  define  it  as  any  process  or  situation  pro- 
voking laughter.  If  the  humor  is  strong  enough  the  listener 
may  laugh  aloudT  otherwise  he  may  merely  smile,  j  There 
are  several  theories  of  the  basis  of  humor,  each  of  which 
seems  to  apply  in  certain  instances  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Necessary  to  the  functioning  of  humor  and  common 
to  all  oTthese  theories  is  the  condition  that  the  listener  must 
be  paying  attention  to  the  speaker.  He  must  be  interested 
in  the  story  or  situation  but  in  an  aloof  or  disinterested  sort 
of  way;  he  must  empathize  with  the  person,  object,  or  situa- 
tion but  be  always  fully  aware  that  he  is  in  a  speech  situa- 
tion. He  does  not  want  to  be  like  the  excited  spectator  of 
a  "Western  thriller"  who  cried  out  to  the  hard-riding  hero 
as  he  started  to  dismount  to  close  a  gate,  "You  go  ahead,  I'll 
close  the  gate  for  you." 

Having  met  jhis  requirement,  the  humorous  seems  to 
rest  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following:  incongruity,  or  the 
juxtaposition  of  ideas  which  ordinarily  are  not  found  to- 
gether; falsification,  either  through  exaggeration  or  under- 
statement; superiority,  or  a  feeling  by  the  speaker  that  he  is 
above  the  individual  in  the  story;  or  surprise,  the  sudden 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  listener  that  he  has  misinter- 
preted the  speaker's  meaning.     | 

Assuming  the  necessary  climate  for  the  humor,  that  is, 
thaFfhe  audience  and  topic  are  favorable  for  the  kind  and 
degree  of  humor  that  the  speaker  wishes  to  use,  the  three 
steps  in  creating  it  seem  to  be  (1)  anticipation,  (2)  shock, 
and  (3)  surprise  and  insight.^  Notice  how  these  operate  in 
the  following  story .\  A  dignified  little  old  Quaker  lady  had 
stopped  her  new   car   at   an   intersection   where   she   was 

5  Grimes,  op.  cit.,  p.  246. 
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severely  rammed  by  a  motorist  unable  to  control  his  jalopy. 
The  lady,  speecliless  and  white  with  rage,  slowly  got  out  of 
her  car  and  walked  back  to  where  the  other  motorist  was 
sitting.  Finally  she  exploded,  "Friend,  I  wish  thee  no  harm 
but  I  hope  that,  when  thee  goes  home  tonight,  thy  mother 
crawls  out  from  under  the  back  porch  and  bites  thee." 
Anticipation,  shock,  surprise,  and  insight  follow  closely  upon 
each  other  in  stories  of  this  kind. 

The  speaker  may  create  humor  from  the  situation,  from 
the  Thought,  from  his  language,  from  his  delivery,  or  from 
a  combination  of  these;  often  two  are  used  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  incongruous.  A^  parody  in  which  a  lofty 
theme  is  treated  in  trivial  style  is  an  excellent  example,  for 
it  is  a  ridiculous  combination  of  profound  thought  and  inap- 
propriate language.  Iri_  irony  the  speaker's  delivery  and 
apparent  good  will  mask  his  underlying  sarcasm  of  situation 
or  thought.  Wit  is  often  the  humor  of  language  forms.  The 
pun,  or  use  of  a  word  with  double  meaning,  is  an  example, 
as  are  dialect,  play  on  words,  and  certain  figures  of 
speech. 

The  humor  in  thought  can  come  from  exaggeration  or 
understatement.  Burlesque  is  exaggeration  to  the  point  of 
hilarity;  it  is  the  treating  of  absurd  things  seriously  or  vice 
versa.  Satire  is  a  form  of  humor  derived  from  thought,  for 
it  is  planned  and  intentional  ridicule  achieved  through 
falsification. 

jrhe_humorous  situation  shocks  our  sense  of  perspective 
by  placing  events  or  situations  together  which  ordinarily 
are  not  found  together. 

Humor  in  delivery  can  come  from  voice  or  bodily  action; 
mimicryOT  mannerisms,  gestures,  posture,  facial  expressions, 
or  voice  may  all  be  humorous.  Gestures  may  be  humorous 
in  and  of  themselves.  The  incongruity  which  arises  when 
the  words  are  not  appropriate  to  the  gestures  is  frequently 
noted  as  a  source  of  unintentional  humor  on  the  part  of  a 
beginning  speaker.  Whenever  anything  is  out  of  perspective 
in  size,  quantity,  or  quality,  humor  may  result.  Our  delight 
in  miniatures,  midgets,  and  tiny  animals  are  examples. 
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There  are,  of  course,  dangers  in  using  humor;  that  which 
is  humorous  to  one  audience  in  one  situation  may  not  prove 
to  be  so  in  a  different  situation.  One  speaker  can  effectively 
use  humor  which,  if  attempted  by  another,  would  fail 
miserably.  With  the  exception  of  the  speech  to  entertain, 
the  arousaroFTaughter  and  delight  is  not  a  legitimate  end 
in  speechmaking;  it  may  be  a  means  to  an  end  if  properly 
used.  Listeners  should  laugh  with  the  speaker  rather  than 
at  him.  If  any  speaker  attempts  to  poke  fun  at  sacred 
traditions,  names,  and  beliefs  of  the  group,  he  may  stir  up 
anger  or  resentment  rather  than  laughter.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  use  of  sarcasm,  ridicule,  or  irony. 

In  conclusion,  a  speaker  should  use  the  kind  of  humor 
which,  because  of  background,  knowledge,  or  talent,  he  is 
able  to  use  well.  He  should  adapt  his  humor  to  the  audience 
and  occasion.  TlieTiumor  should  be  pertinent  and  apt;  it 
should  be  brief  and  quick-moving  rather  than  long  and 
drawn  out.  The  speaker  should  practice  his  humorous 
stories  until  they'are  smooth  and  fluent  and  expressed  in  the 
best  possible  language.  The  best  possible  humor  arises  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  speaking  situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Amplification  includes  narration,  description,  argumentation, 
and  exposition.  Each  of  these  incorporates  ethical  and  emo- 
tional appeals  along  with  the  logical  forms  of  support— any 
of  the  materials  discussed  in  Chapters  8  through  11.  If 
such  support  is  in  the  form  of  dramatic  incidents,  or  illus- 
trations, we  term  it  narration;  if  it  consists  largely  of  de- 
scriptive materials  emphasizing  sensory  impressions,  we 
term  it  description;  if  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  reason- 
ing and  organized  logical  support,  we  term  it  argumentation; 
If  it  is  mostly  explanation  of  how  or  in  what  way  something 
operates  or  what  it  means,  we  term  it  exposition. 

Speakers  amplify  their  materials  in  order  that  they  may 
be  clearly  understood  and  their  significance  grasped  by  the 
listeners.    The  speaker  must  decide,  in  view  of  the  topic 
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and  his  specific  approach,  the  audience,  and  his  own  capa- 
bilities, which  kind  of  support  to  use  and  which  form  of 
amplification  would  be  best  in  presenting  it.  The  specific 
speech  purpose  will  to  a  large  extent  govern  whether  the 
amplification  is  largely  argumentation,  narration,  descrip- 
tion, or  exposition.  A  serious  entertaining  speech  about  a 
visit  to  Mammoth  Cave  would  necessarily  be  amplified 
largely  through  description.  A  speech  designed  to  "get  out 
the  vote"  might  be  largely  argumentation.  A  speech  de- 
signed to  inform  the  audience  about  how  a  radio  circuit 
operated  would  be  largely  exposition.  The  same  types  of 
support,  then,  can  be  presented  in  several  different  ways, 
how  they  are  presented  being  determined  by  the  over-all 
purpose  of  the  speech. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  four  common  types  of  amplification? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  illustrations? 

3.  What  functions  do  speech  illustrations  serve? 

4.  How  does  description  differ  from  narration? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  exposition  in  speaking? 

6.  Describe  various  kinds  of  visual  materials  upon  which  the 
speaker  may  draw  for  aid  in  exposition. 

7.  What    is    the    nature    of    the    strength    of    appeals    through 
imagery? 

8.  How  may  images  be  created? 

9.  What  is  the  most  common  type  of  imagery  among  hsteners? 

10.  Why  is  humor  appealing? 

11.  Describe  several  theories  of  the  bases  of  humor. 

12.  Give  an  instance  or  example  of  humor  arising  out  of  each  of 
the  following:  situation,  thought,  language,  delivery. 


Concluding,  Beginning, 
and  Bridging 


CONCLUSIONS 

Nature  and  Purpose.  Having  completed  work  on  the 
speech  body,  the  speaker  may  begin  preparation  of  his  con- 
clusion. The  order  in  which  the  speech  parts  are  prepared 
is  first  body,  then  conclusion,  and  finally  introduction. 

The  principal  function  of  the  conclusion  is  to  summarize 
and  focus  the  main  points  of  the  speech  upon  the  central 
idea.  The  speaker  is  in  effect  saying,  "These  are  the  several 
arguments  I  have  used;  this  is  the  result  w^hen  we  look  at 
them  as  a  whole."  Speeches  may  be  found  which  lack  con- 
clusions, it  is  true,  but  the  reason  is  probably  lack  of  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  speaker  rather  than  lack  of  need  for 
a  conclusion. 

Aristotle  pointed  to  four  functions  of  a  conclusion.  These 
were  ( 1 )  to  make  a  final  ethical  impression,  ( 2 )  to  magnify 
or  minify  the  subject,  (3)  to  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
(4)  to  review  what  had  been  said.  In  addition,  the  conclu- 
sion may  restate  the  central  idea,  crystallize  the  problem 
and  its  solution,  seek  further  to  increase  good  will,  inspire 
the  audience  to  greater  belief  or  effort,  or  present  them 
with  a  challenge. 

The  conclusion-  is  the  place  where  the  final  interpreta- 
tions are  made,  the  final  inferences  drawn,  and  the  speaker 
reveals  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  convictions.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  true  central  idea  of  tiie  speech  is 
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not  spelled  out  until  the  conclusion.  The  purpose  of  the 
conclusion,  then,  is  to  round  out  and  complete  the  speech, 
thus  to  increase  its  total  effectiveness.  It  is  to  give  a  logical 
and  artistic  ending  to  the  performance. 

Often  the  conclusion  will  contain  references  to  material 
introduced  in  tlie  speech  introduction;  a  question  may  be 
asked,  a  quotation  repeated,  or  allusion  made  to  a  humorous 
anecdote. 

Content.  Conclusions  should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  audi- 
ence, speaker,  and  occasion,  but  perhaps  more  important 
even  than  these  is  that  they  should  bear  direcdy  upon  die 
speech  purpose.  An  exception  can  be  found  in  the  speech 
to  entertain,  which  is  ordinarily  much  looser  in  construction 
than  the  others.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  entertaining 
speeches  lack  both  introductions  and  conclusions  in  the 
sense  of  separate  and  distinct  speech  parts.  Even  when 
entertaining  speeches  carry  deeper  and  more  significant 
meanings  as  many  of  the  better  ones  do,  that  purpose  is  not 
alw^ays  crystallized  in  an  explicit  statement.  James  Russell 
LoweU  was  one  of  America's  great  after-dinner  speakers. 
The  follow^ing  speech  conclusion  is  taken  from  one  of  his 
famous  speeches  and  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  a  humorous  illustration  as  a  part  of  a  speech  con- 
clusion: 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  indulge  in  any  further  remarks. 
There  is  one  virtue,  I  am  sure,  in  after-dinner  orator)^,  and  that  is 
brevit}';  and  as  to  that  I  am  reminded  of  a  stor\^  [Laughter.]  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  has  told  you  what  are  the  ingredients  of  after- 
dinner  oratory.  They  are  the  joke,  the  quotation,  and  the  platitude; 
and  the  successful  platitude,  in  my  judgment  requires  a  very  high 
order  of  genius.  I  believe  that  I  have  not  given  you  a  quotation, 
but  I  am  reminded  of  sometliing  which  I  heard  when  very  young — 
the  story  of  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  America.  He  was  preaching  at 
a  camp  meeting,  and  he  was  preaching  upon  the  miracle  of  Joshua, 
and  he  began  his  sermon  with  this  sentence:  "My  hearers,  there  are 
three  motions  of  the  sun.  The  first  is  the  straightforward  or  direct 
motion  of  the  sun;  the  second  is  the  retrograde  or  backward  motion  of 
the  sun;  and  the  third  is  the  motion  mentioned  in  our  text — 'the  sun 
stood  still.' " 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  you  see  the  application 
of  the  story — I  hope  you  do.    The  after-dinner  orator  at  first  begins 
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and  goes  straight  forward — that  is  the  straightforward  motion  of  the 
sun.  Next  he  goes  back  and  begins  to  repeat  himself — that  is  the 
backward  motion  of  the  sun.  At  last  he  has  the  good  sense  to  bring 
himself  to  the  end,  and  that  is  the  motion  mentioned  in  our  text,  as 
the  sun  stood  still.  [Great  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Lowell 
resumed  his  seat.]  ^ 

If  the  speech  purpose  is  to  arouse  interest  in  a  subject, 
the  conclusion  might  be  a  summary  o£  points,  or  better,  a 
striking  illustration  or  quotation  to  combine  summary  with 
interest. 

When  the  purpose  is  to  inform,  a  summary  is  needed. 
This  is  often  begun  with  a  transitional  sentence  similar  to 
one  of  the  following;  "In  summary,  then,  let  us  review  the 
reasons  why  the  .  .  ."  or,  "In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat 
the  reasons  why  .  .  ."  The  summary  may  be  a  formal  list- 
ing of  main  points  and  condensed  supporting  material,  or 
an  informal  reiteration  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
crystallize  and  make  them  memorable.  The  following  con- 
clusion is  from  an  informative  address  by  a  professor  of 
speech  who  is  also  a  highly  skilled  speaker.  Although  di- 
rectly informative,  the  speech  is  indirectly  persuasive.  The 
conclusion  here  presented  summarizes  and  crystallizes  the 
speaker's  central  idea: 

In  addition  to  staff  and  space,  two  things  are  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  a  personnel  department  or  any  other  department  if  it  is  to 
function  smoothly,  and  perform  its  best  service — knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  use  it  effectively.  The  personnel  director,  and  every  other 
manager,  must  know  his  work  and  his  organization  inside  out  and 
equally  important,  he  must  be  able  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to 
both  employees  and  top  management.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
communication  to  both  employees  and  top  management  should  be  in 
the  form  of  speeches.  A  good  speech  saves  time.  It  may  reach 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  employees,  while  a  personal  interview 
reaches  only  one.  Think  how  long  it  would  take  to  give  the  same 
information  contained  in  a  half  hour  speech  to  500  employees  in 
personal  interviews.  Also,  when  a  personnel  director  has  the  ability 
to  make  effective  speeches,  he  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  sub- 
ordinates, who  often  are  weak  in  their  abiUty  to  communicate,  to  get 
his  company's  story  to  the  rank  and  file.    When  the  personnel  director 

1  James  Russell  Lowell,  "Response  to  a  Toast  on  'Literature,' "  delivered 
at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  London,  July  4,  1883. 
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is  an  effective  speaker,  he  can  tell  the  story  himself  and  be  sure  that 
it  reaches  employees  in  the  form  he  wishes.  If  there  is  need  for 
training  in  the  making  of  effective  speakers  in  your  organizations, 
there  is  no  reason  for  delay.  Highly  competent  teachers  of  effective 
public  speaking  are  available  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country.  As 
executive  Vice  President  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  I 
knov^  most  of  them  and  I'll  be  glad  to  make  recommendations. 

"Have  you  acquired  adequate  skill  in  communication  with  others?" 
asked  Owen  D.  Young.  "If  not,"  he  added,  "you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  succeed."  All  of  my  study  and  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  stopping  the  man  who  has  both  knowledge  and  the 
abihty  to  communicate  it  through  speech. ^ 

In  similar  fashion  the  speech  of  evaluation  should  con- 
tain a  summary  of  the  important  considerations  affecting 
judgment. 

If  the  speech  happens  to  be  one  to  impress,  with  the 
content  largely  logical,  a  summary  would  be  in  order;  if  the 
content  were  largely  emotional,  a  vivid  illustration  might 
be  more  effective.  The  speech  conclusion  which  follows  is 
from  a  commencement  address  by  William  Lowe  Bryan. 
Notice  the  vivid  example  followed  by  the  contrast  and 
challenge : 

Look  now  upon  a  man  of  our  American  breed — ninet>'-two  years  old 
— Justice  Holmes,  lately  of  our  Supreme  Court.  There  is  a  man  who 
does  not  run  away.  Three  times  he  was  shot  down  in  battle  in  the 
war  for  the  Union.  For  more  than  sixty  years  as  honest  lawyer  and 
just  judge  he  has  lived  within  the  battle  of  interests  which  is  fought 
out  in  the  court.  No  insolent  scorner  of  humanity  has  Justice  Holmes 
been.  But  he  does  not  run  away  from  it.  He  fights.  He  fights  for 
the  law.  He  fights  for  the  justice  that  must  become  the  law.  "We 
still  shall  fight,"  says  he.  "It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  universe  has 
produced  us  and  has  within  it  all  that  we  believe  and  love."  Look 
you,  all  of  you,  upon  the  runaways.  Then  look  at  these  heroic  souls 
and  choose.    Choose  your  life.^ 

In  general,  a  formal  speech  pattern  of  composition  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  making  a  speech  to  con- 

2  W.  Hayes  Yeager,  "The  Art  of  Speaking  Effectively  to  Employees." 
By  permission  from  Practical  Business  Speaking,  3d  ed.,  by  Sandford  and 
Yeager.    Copyright,  1952.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

3  William  Lowe  Bryan,  "Fight  Or  Run  Away,"  delivered  at  Indiana 
University  Commencement,  June,   1932. 
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fuse.  A  speaker  should  attempt  to  eliminate  the  confusing 
aspects  of  his  speaking  rather  than  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
speech  to  confuse  the  conclusion  may  be  of  any  of  the  kinds 
given  here. 

With  the  speech  designed  to  secure  either  belief  or  ac- 
tion, a  variety  of  conclusions  is  again  possible.  The  speaker 
may  offer  a  challenge  to  the  audience  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
or  meet  the  problem;  he  may  summarize  the  logical  reasons 
for  believing  or  acting;  he  may  present  a  vivid  emotional 
picture  of  the  present  or  future  evils  if  tlie  recommended 
action  is  not  taken,  or  picture  the  beautiful  future  that  will 
prevail  if  it  is  taken;  or  he  may  build  his  conclusion  around 
a  slogan  or  quotation  which  epitomizes  his  proposition. 
The  following  is  the  conclusion  from  a  persuasive  speech 
which  was  prepared  by  a  speech  professor.  It  consists  of 
a  summary  of  the  changes  he  wishes  to  see  made  in  con- 
ducting meetings,  coupled  with  a  challenge  to  the  listeners 
to  rise  to  meet  the  pressing  needs: 

Well,  what  I  am  pleading  for — and  I  am  stopping  now — what  I  am 
pleading  for  is  a  planned  program.  The  outline  that  you  will  get 
covers  it  better  than  I  could  have  done.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
abandonment  of  amateurism.  I  am  pleading  for  a  concentration  on 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  for  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
that  everyone  must  be  recognized,  and  every  little  child  and  amateur 
performer  given  a  chance.  I  am  pleading  for  brief  programs.  I  am 
pleading  for  good  songs.  I  am  pleading  for  the  kind  of  meeting — 
well,  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  have  seen  some  that  came  close — 
into  which  people  enter,  in  which  the  surroundings  are  such  that  they 
are  impressed,  in  which  the  tempo  is  such  that  chairmen,  entertain- 
ers, and  speakers  generate  real  enthusiasm  and  action. 

I  am  pleading  for  meetings  that  reach  a  climax,  and  then  end 
with  a  vigorous  speech  of  instruction  by  the  county  organization  di- 
rector, followed  immediately  by  the  workers'  conferences.  I  am 
pleading  for  m.eetings,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  which  from  the  end 
of  the  meal  to  the  conferences,  not  more  than  sixty  minutes  have 
elapsed — and  I  don't  mean  ninety  or  one  hundred  twenty.  I  mean 
sixty  minutes  for  the  entire  program. 

When  we  realize  the  desirability  of  rapid  movement,  when  we 
begin  to  respect  the  limits  of  attention,  and  when  we  reaUze  that 
the  work,  the  tempo  and  the  enthusiasm  we  put  into  meetings  will 
be  the  measure  of  results,  then  we  will  have  better  and  more  sue- 
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cessful  membership  campaign  meetings,  and  thus  more  enthusiastic 
workers,  to  build  to  two  milHon  members  in  America.* 

Length.  How  long  should  the  conclusion  be?  In  gen- 
eral, the  shorter  the  total  speech,  the  shorter  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion.  One  study  of  a  group  of  fifty  pubhshed 
speeches  found  the  conclusions  to  vary  from  1  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  speech  with  an  average  length  of  5  per  cent. 
These  speeches  were  found  to  have  the  following  types  of 
conclusions:  challenge,  quotation,  summary,  picture  of  the 
future,  appeal,  inspiration,  advice,  proposal  of  solution,  ques- 
tion, and  reference  to  the  audience.^ 

No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  set  to  determine  the  length  of 
the  conclusion;  the  length  of  the  speech  and  the  type  of 
material  used  in  the  conclusion  will  fix  its  length. 

Dangers.  There  are  several  dangers  which  accompany 
ending  a  speech.  The  speaker  should  by  all  means  avoid 
false  conclusions.  Neither  by  word  nor  action  should  he 
indicate  a  conclusion  if  he  does  not  mean  it,  and  when  he 
does  indicate  one  he  should  stop.  He  should  avoid  long 
and  tiresome  conclusions.  Especially  with  a  long  speech,  he 
is  walking  on  thin  ice  if  his  conclusion  is  drawn  out.  Mod- 
ern audiences  ordinarily  will  not  listen  to  speeches  of  sev- 
eral hours'  duration.  In  keeping  his  conclusion  short  the 
speaker  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  new  materials. 
New  and  striking  reiterations  of  points  already  discussed 
are  permissible,  but  no  new  arguments  should  be  presented 
in  a  conclusion.  And  as  in  the  rest  of  the  speech,  apologies 
are  at  all  times  out  of  order. 

Summary.  In  summary,  then,  all  speeches  need  conclu- 
sions. A  conclusion  should  be  purposeful  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  speech,  itself.  It  ties  up  loose  ends,  repeats 
points  which  should  be  remembered,  brings  the  discussion 
to  a  focus,  or  furthers  the  impact  of  the  speech  by  powerful 

4  William  P.  Sandford,  "Membership  Meetings  That  Click."  By  per- 
mission from  Practical  Business  Speaking,  3d  ed.,  by  Sandford  and  Yeager. 
Copyright,  1952.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

5  Edd  Miller,  "Speech  Introductions  and  Conclusions,"  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  32:181-83  (Apr.  1946). 
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new  emotional  appeals.  A  good  conclusion  gives  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  speech;  a  poor  conclusion  renders  the  whole 
speech  ineffective. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

Nature  and  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  a  speech  introduc- 
tion is  to  present  the  speaker  and  his  topic  to  an  audience. 
In  brief,  an  introduction  says,  "This  is  who  I  am,  this  is 
what  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  and  this  is  how  I  am  going 
to  treat  my  subject."  These  are  the  essential  parts  of  the 
introduction.  There  are  additional  functions  of  the  intro- 
duction, however,  that  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  speech  than  these;  even  without  an 
introduction  the  listener  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
speaker,  and  can  probably  understand  the  subject  and  the 
outline  of  points  as  well.  The  additional  functions  which 
may  prove  even  more  important  than  the  three  listed  above 
are  ( 1 )  to  stimulate  audience  interest  in  the  subject,  ( 2 )  to 
secure  audience  respect  for  the  speaker's  knowledge  and 
preparation,  and  ( 3 )  to  create  good  will  toward  the  content 
and  topic. 

Content.  Introducing  Self.  The  speaker  may  introduce 
himself  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Direct  statements  tell 
why  the  speaker  is  suited  by  experience,  training,  or  interest 
to  discuss  the  subject.  Indirect  statements  convey  the  same 
information,  but  it  is  dropped  incidentally  as  the  speaker 
talks  about  something  else.  The  audience  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  speaker  to  be  prepared,  and  the  speaker  has  a  right 
to  let  them  know  that  he  is.  Also  the  speaker  should  let  his 
audience  know  who  he  is  and  why  he  is  presenting  the 
speech  if  they  have  not  already  been  given  this  information. 
The  following  part  of  a  speech  introduction  has  been  taken 
from  a  speech  by  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  The  audience  needs  no 
information  about  the  man,  himself,  but  notice  how  he 
manages  to  identify  with  his  audience  by  telling  them  that 
his  former  occupation  was  the  same  as  theirs. 
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It  is  an  honor  and  a  very  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  program 
of  this  92nd.  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  to  greet  you  who  represent  more  than 
half  a  million  members  of  one  of  the  most  vital  if  not  the  most  vital 
of  all  the  professions  in  the  land.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
jecting a  personal  note,  I  would  like  to  say  that  having  started  my 
career  as  a  teacher  and  having  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  no  company  with  which  I  experience  more  warm  fellow- 
feeling  than  with  teachers.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  those  years  in 
the  academic  fold  were  the  most  satisfying,  rewarding  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  challenging  of  my  working  life,  and  I  often  feel  a 
deep  nostalgia  for  the  profession  and  longing  to  get  back  into  teach- 
ing harness.^ 

It  is  with  this  type  of  information  that  the  speaker,  by 
identifying  with  audience  and  by  establishing  his  right  to 
speak,  builds  his  ethos.  Humor,  correctly  used,  is  also  ex- 
cellent for  self  introductions. 

The  following  skillful  introduction  is  by  a  professor  of 
speech  who  is  himself  an  outstanding  speaker.  Notice  how 
he  first  assumes  interest  on  the  part  of  the  listeners  by 
pointing  out  the  association  between  their  name  and  his 
speech  topic;  he  then  identifies  with  them  and  proceeds  to 
unite  them  in  a  great  common  cause;  he  then  appeals  to 
their  higher  sensibilities  and  by  careful  use  of  word  con- 
notations and  stereotypes  presents  a  powerful  challenge 
which  strikes  home  to  each  person  present: 

Rotary  International  proclaims  by  its  very  name  the  interest  you 
men  have  in  international  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  live,  it  seems  impossible  that  anyone  should 
not  be  vitally  and  urgently  interested  in  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
Not  only  our  own  lives  but  the  very  civilization  which  has  been  six 
thousand  years  in  the  making  is  at  stake.  It  is  our  lot  to  live  in  a 
period  in  which  by  both  scientific  and  political  developments  the 
world  has  been  set  adrift  from  its  old,  familiar  moorings.  In  this 
period  unavoidable  leadership  has  devolved  upon  the  United  States, 
and  we  accordingly  have  had  thrust  upon  us  the  responsibility  of 

6  Ralph  I.  Bunche,  "The  Road  to  Peace,"  delivered  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  92nd.  Annual  Convention,  New  York,  New  York, 
June  30,  1954,  Vital  Speeches,  (Aug.  15,  1954),  p.  654. 
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tr\'ing  to  steer  the  Christian-democratic  way  of  hfe  through  the  most 
damaging  and  threatening  assault  which  has  ever  been  launched 
against  it. 

In  such  a  time  it  is  our  lurgent  dut\'  as  individuals  to  try  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  moral  thoughtfulness.  ^^'e  must  subordinate 
all  thoughts  of  our  owm  personal  comfort  and  e\-en  the  welfare  of 
our  own  famihes.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  over 
the  \dtal  questions  of  how  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  individuals  and 
the  hberties  of  democratic  governments  against  the  calculated  and 
devihshly  systematic  campaign  that  is  being  waged  against  them. 
Considering  all  we  know  of  the  purposes  and  the  methods  of  the 
So\iet  Union,  and  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  guided  missiles,  there  is  no  shghtest  exaggeration  in  the  simple 
declaration  that  the  future  fate  of  mankind  rests  upon  us  Americans 
of  this  generation.  It  is  a  charge  we  may  neglect,  but  not  one  we 
can  avoid. ^ 

Introducing  Topic.  It  is  always  well  to  show  the  audi- 
ence why  they  should  be  interested  in  this  topic  at  this 
time.  This  may  be  done  in  the  speech  introduction  by  com- 
menting on  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  organization  and 
relating  them  to  the  topic.  It  may  be  done  by  showing  how 
the  occasion  for  the  speech  demands  a  topic  of  this  nature. 
It  may  be  done  by  relating  the  topic  to  the  remarks  of  the 
preceding  speaker.  Either  humorous  or  serious  illustrations 
which  lead  directly  into  tlie  topic  and  central  idea  are 
excellent. 

Outlining  the  Speech.  The  speech  partitioning  which 
should  appear  in  the  introduction  consists  merely  of  an  out- 
line or  statement  of  the  main  points  wliich  will  be  covered. 
With  all  speeches  except  the  persuasive  in  the  case  of  an 
audience  antagonistic  to  the  proposition,  the  central  idea 
should  also  be  included  in  the  introduction.  See  Figure  6 
for  a  summary  of  the  functions  of  a  good  introduction. 

Common  Ground.  In  his  opening  remarks  a  speaker  may 
refer  to  one  or  more  of  the  beliefs  and  desires  universal  to 
mankind  and  thus  establish  rapport  by  getting  on  common 

"^  Robert  T.  Oliver,  "American  Foreign  Policy  in  a  ^^"orld  Adrift,"  de- 
livered to  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  the  264th  District,  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept.  7,  1954,  Vital  Speeches,  (Oct.  15,  1954),  pp.  776-77. 
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ground  with  his  listeners.  These  beliefs  and  desires  have 
been  discussed  under  the  topic  of  Emotional  Appeal,  Chap- 
ter 9. 

Background  Information.  Necessary  background  infor- 
mation should  also  be  given  in  the  speech  introduction. 
This  material  should  be  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
speech  and  should  be  vividly  and  clearly  presented  by  means 
of  illustrations  designed  to  create  images,  appeal  to  the 
senses,  and  possibly  to  create  anticipation  and  suspense. 
The  background  information  should  be  presented  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  arouse  curiosity,  stimulate  the  emotions,  build 
ethos,  create  good  will  and  show  why  the  topic  is  important, 
for  these  are  the  essential  functions  of  a  good  introduction. 

Opening  Sentences.  Numerous  attention-getting  sen- 
tences may  be  used  as  first  sentences  of  an  introduction. 
Among  them  are  the  question,  humorous  quip,  shocking  or 
startling  statement,  statement  contrary  to  fact  or  common 
belief,  and  quotation  of  prose  or  poetry.  Typical  opening 
sentences  might  be: 

Shock:  Ten  persons  in  this  room  this  afternoon  will  die  of 
cancer. 

Question:  What  would  you  do  with  ten  thousand  dollars? 

Humor:  I  am  afraid  the  previous  speaker  has  used  his  statis- 
tics as  the  drunk  used  the  lamp  post— more  for  support  than 
for  light. 

Contrary  to  Fact:  I  believe  religion  to  be  a  cause  of  crime. 

Quotation:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  word." 

Length.  Row  long  should  an  introduction  be?  Long 
enough  to  do  the  job,  of  course.  An  investigation  ^  found 
introductions  to  range  from  one  to  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
length  of  the  speech,  with  an  average  length  of  10  per  cent. 
This  study  found  speeches  that  opened  v/ith  references  not 
only  to  the  subject,  audience,  occasion,  and  speaker  himself, 
but  also  to  historical  references,  current  events,  and  anec- 
dotes.   If  substantial  amounts  of  these  materials  or  other 

8  Miller,  op.  cit. 
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background  material  is  included,  the  introduction  will  nec- 
essarily be  much  longer  than  otherwise. 

Dangers.  Do  not  apologize.  Do  not  have  a  long- 
winded,  wandering  introduction.  Do  not  bring  in  material 
which  has  no  relationship  to  the  body  of  the  speech.  Do 
not  use  jokes  or  humorous  stories  which  fail  to  make  a  point. 
Do  not  antagonize  the  audience  by  attacking  cherished  be- 
liefs or  traditions.  Do  not  convey  the  impression  of  cocki- 
ness or  conceit.  Do  not  include  unnecessary  material.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  the  organization  to  which  you  are 
speaking,  you  may  aheady  have  established  your  right  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  If  so,  such  material  should  be 
omitted.  If  tlie  listeners  aheady  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  subject,  you  should  omit  elementary  definitions  and 
background  material.  If  an  emergency  of  some  kind  has 
evoked  your  speech,  the  audience  already  knows  why  it  is 
important  for  them  to  hear  you  at  this  time;  they  would 
likewise  know  the  subject.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  any  of 
the  usual  functions  of  the  speech  introduction  are,  under 
certain  conditions,  self-evident,  and  such  material  need  not 
be  included. 

TRANSITIONS 

Nature  and  Purpose.  Transitions  are  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  or  even  entire  paragraphs  which  serve  to  show 
the  relationships  between  thoughts.  They  are  the  bridges 
between  points  and  subpoints.  They  show  the  kinds  of  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  ideas.  In  addition  to  this 
primary  function,  they  also  may  be  used  to  attract  attention 
and  to  emphasize,  to  summarize,  show  time  or  place,  show 
direction  of  causality,  and  to  point  out  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  used. 

Whereas  the  outline  functions  primarily  to  aid  the 
speaker  by  keeping  him  to  his  course,  transitions  do  much 
the  same  for  the  listeners;  they  are  the  guideposts  for  the 
audience.  Inadequacy  of  transitions  can  make  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  speeches,  for  they 
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are  the  bonds  which  show  relationships.    Skill  in  the  use  of 
transitions  is  a  mark  of  accomplishment  in  speaking. 

Correct  transitions  add  precision  to  speaking,  because 
they  indicate  character  of  relationships.  They  show  how 
support  and  arguments  are  related  to  issues.  They  supply 
cues  to  structure.  They  aid  the  speaker's  fluency  by  fur- 
nishing him  the  vocabulary  necessary  for  expressing  the 
many  possible  relationships  among  ideas.  They  eliminate 
the  deadening  monotony  resulting  from  all  sentences  being 
connected  by  the  common  "and"  or  "and  uh." 

Words  and  Phrases.  Transitional  words  and  phrases  are 
used  to  indicate  temporal  relationship,  place,  antecedent, 
cumulation,  equality,  comparison,  contrast,  causality  or  re- 
sult, specific  instance,  sequence  of  speech  parts,  emphasis, 
and  summary.  Let  us  briefly  consider  and  give  examples 
of  each. 

Temporal  Relationship.  Transitions  showing  time  indi- 
cate whether  an  event  occurred  prior  to,  at  the  same  time  as, 
or  later  than  another  event.  Examples  of  such  words  are: 
immediately,  after,  before,  since,  at  length,  meanwhile,  in 
the  meantime,  later,  when,  previously,  prior  to,  simulta- 
neously, concurrently,  at  the  same  time. 

Place.  Transitions  of  place  include:  behind,  in  front  of, 
near  by,  opposite  to,  adjacent  to,  just  beyond,  at  the  end  of, 
at  the  side  of,  beside,  before,  in  the  same  place. 

Antecedent.  Transitions  showing  antecedent  are  usually 
adjectives  or  conjunctive  adverbs.  Examples  are:  this,  that, 
these,  those,  such,  the  former,  the  latter. 

Cumulation.  When  the  speaker  is  massing  evidence  in 
support  of  a  point,  he  needs  transitions  of  cumulation.  In- 
cluded among  these  are:  first,  second,  third,  again,  in  addi- 
tion, further,  furthermore,  moreover,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

Equality.  To  show  that  points  are  coordinate  or  equal 
in  value  the  speaker  may  use  the  following  transitions:  or, 
but,  yet,  still,  again,  after  all,  moreover,  then,  now,  equally 
important. 
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Comparison.  To  draw  comparisons  between  two  ideas, 
persons,  or  events,  the  speaker  may  draw  upon  the  follow- 
ing: in  like  manner,  in  the  same  way,  in  similar  fashion,  like- 
wise, similarly,  the  same  is  true,  as. 

Contrast.  Differences  are  pointed  up  by  transitions  of 
contrast,  as:  on  the  contrary,  yet,  nevertheless,  nonetheless, 
notwithstanding,  on  the  other  hand,  hut,  still,  however. 

Causality  or  Result.  When  one  idea  is  subordinate  to 
another,  the  following  words  are  suggested:  because,  hence, 
since,  therefore,  as  a  result,  from  this,  out  of  this,  conse- 
quently, thus,  accordingly. 

Specific  Instance.  Whereas  in  cumulation  the  direction 
of  reasoning  is  inductive,  in  specific  instance  it  is  deductive. 
When  the  speaker  has  made  a  general  statement  and  needs 
to  exemplify  it,  he  may  use  the  following  transitions:  for 
instance,  for  example,  to  illustrate,  thus,  a  case  in  point,  for 
this  purpose,  to  this  end,  with  this  in  mind. 

Sequence  of  Speech  Parts.  Every  now  and  again  a 
speaker  needs  a  signpost  to  show  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  thought.  Examples  of  words  and  phrases  which 
serve  this  function  are:  in  the  first  place,  in  the  second  place, 
my  next  point,  finally,  now  let  us  look  at,  now  let  us  turn  to, 
let  us  now  consider,  next,  following  this,  first,  second,  third. 

Emphasis.  Important  points  and  points  the  speaker 
wants  remembered  can  be  given  strong  emphasis  by  transi- 
tions. Such  transitions  are:  now  get  this,  now  I  want  you  to 
remember,  indeed,  in  fact,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to,  an  extremely  important 
point,  in  any  case. 

Summary.  To  summarize  points,  sections,  or  the  entire 
speech,  a  speaker  may  use  one  of  the  following:  in  short,  in 
brief,  in  summary,  to  summarize,  in  sum,  to  sum  up,  on  the 
whole,  in  conclusion,  finally,  to  conclude. 

Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  Content.  When  transitional 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  used,  they  often  include  three 
parts,  in  effect,  "This  is  what  I  have  just  said";  "These,  in 
brief,  are  my  reasons";  and,  "This  is  what  I  plan  to  say  next.** 
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Transitions  which  precede  points  usually  define  and  hmit 
the  scope  of  the  discussion;  transitions  which  follow  ordi- 
narily summarize  and  draw  point  conclusions. 

Length.  How  much  space  should  be  devoted  to  transi- 
tions? The  obvious  answer,  again,  is  enough  to  keep  thought 
relationships  adequately  clear  before  the  listeners,  and  this 
will  vary  among  other  factors  witli  the  difiBculty  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  knowledge  of  the  audience,  and  the  language  of  the 
speaker.  One  study  found  about  14  per  cent  of  the  speeches 
of  twenty  college  orators  to  be  devoted  to  transitions,  the 
average  length  of  each  being  nineteen  words. ^ 

Dangers.  The  greatest  danger  connected  with  transi- 
tions is  that  of  omission.  Thought  relationships  cannot  be 
kept  clearly  before  an  audience  without  using  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  these  relationships  clear.  Transitions 
should  be  carefully  selected  in  order  that  the  correct  rela- 
tionship will  be  expressed.  Important  ideas  must  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  supporting  material;  coordinate  points 
must  be  recognizable  as  such.  The  improper  use  or  lack 
of  sufficient  transitions  can  result  in  the  kind  of  speech  in 
which  the  signposts  themselves  add  to  the  confusion  rather 
than  reducing  or  eliminating  it. 

No  transition  should  be  used  so  frequently  that  it  at- 
tracts attention  to  itself  by  repetition,  nor  should  the 
speaker's  voice  and  gestures  emphasize  the  transition  rather 
than  the  ideas  of  the  speech.  Transitions  are  subordinate 
material,  but  they  are  extremely  important  means  to  the 
desired  end. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  principal  function  of  a  speech  conclusion? 

2.  In  addition  to  the  four  possible  functions  of  the  conclusion  as 
pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  five  others  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.    List  these  nine. 

3.  Which  of  the  nine  functions  listed  in  Question  2  are  com- 
mon with  the  ones  listed  under  Conclusion  in  Figure  6? 

9  H.  P.  Bennett,  "A  Study  of  Transitions  in  Speeches"  ( Master's  thesis. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1939). 
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4.  Why  don't  all  speech  conclusions  perform  all  of  the  func- 
tions listed  for  them? 

5.  How  long  should  the  speech  conclusion  be? 

6.  Name  several   dangers   which  should  be  avoided   in   speech 
conclusions. 

7.  What  is  the  principal  function  of  the  speech  introduction? 

8.  How  may  the  speaker  introduce  himself  without  seeming  to 
brag  about  his  accomplishments? 

9.  If  your  introduction  could  contain  but  two  functions,  which 
ones  would  you  include?    Why? 

10.  List  five  examples  of  different  kinds  of  opening   sentences. 

11.  How  long  should  a  speech  introduction  be? 

12.  Give  several  dangers  of  the  speech  introduction. 

13.  What  are  the  purposes  of  transitions  in  speeches? 

14.  Name  several  types  of  transitional  words  and  phrases. 

15.  Give  examples  of  two  words  or  phrases  for  each  of  the  types 
listed  in  your  answer  to  Question  14  above. 

16.  How  long  should  transitions  be? 

17.  What  are  the  dangers  to  avoid  with  speech  transitions? 


Part  V 
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Introduction  to  Delivery 


INTRODUCTION 

".  .  .  truth  alone  has  comparatively  little  power  over  the 
mind.  It  is  the  mamier  of  exhibiting  that  truth— of  making  it 
press  with  irresistible  force  on  the  understanding,  and  the 
feelings,  and  the  conscience,  which  constitutes  the  Orator."  ^ 

Too  often  college  students  of  public  speaking  tend  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  their  speeches;  they  tend  to 
regard  them  merely  as  classroom  exercises  devoid  of  real 
meaning.  Perhaps  this  attitude  stems  from  the  rather  gen- 
eral tendency  to  regard  college  life  as  something  separate 
and  distinct  from  real  life.  Despite  numerous  factors  tend- 
ing to  encourage  this  view,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  students 
will  ever  live  richer,  more  meaningful  lives  than  they  do 
during  their  action-packed  college  years.  Only  when  it  is 
granted  that  college  life  is  real  life,  that  it  is  living  in  a  very 
real  sense,  can  classroom  speeches  become  anything  more 
than  sterile  academic  exercises. 

Can  classroom  speeches  deal  with  anything  important  to 
speaker  or  listeners?  Certainly  not  if  there  are  no  real 
problems  to  be  faced.  Do  students  have  problems?  If  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  become  ill  and  die,  if  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  have  financial  difficulties,  if  there  are  sometimes 
emotional  problems,  or  family  troubles,  or  social  problems, 
or  problems  of  religion  and  beliefs,  then  we  must  admit  that 
subject  matter  does  exist  for  honest-to-goodness  speeches, 

1  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  "Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speak- 
ing," ed.  by  John  P.  Hoshor,  Speech  Monographs,  14:23  (1947). 
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really  vital  speeches,  and  hence  meaningful  communication 
forms. 

Each  student  speaking  performance  should  be  seized 
upon  as  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  valuable  service  for 
the  listeners.  If  a  speech  on  safe  driving  can  save  tlie  life 
of  a  fellow  student,  or  a  speech  on  the  danger  signals  of 
cancer  lengthen  the  life  span  of  one  of  his  parents,  then  you 
can  become  a  public  speaker  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  only  after  the  assumption  of  this  attitude  toward 
speechmaking  that  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  essential  to 
effective  delivery  will  come  about.  As  Goodrich  has  said, 
the  function  of  delivery  is  to  give  effectiveness  to  truth, 
and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  an  adequate  orientation  to- 
ward the  purpose  and  function  of  speechmaking.  When  the 
speaker  knows  that  he  has  something  valuable  to  say,  and  is 
imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to  transmit  his  message  to  his 
listeners  in  order  to  help  them,  he  has  the  attitudinal  basis 
for  the  dynamic  urgency  and  sense  of  persuasiveness  which 
characterize  superior  speaking. 

DEFINiTION  OF  DELIVERY 

By  delivery  is  meant  the  sum  total  of  the  audible  and  visible 
aspects  of  speaking.  Speech  content  is  concerned  with  what 
is  said;  speech  delivery  is  concerned  with  how  it  is  said.  In 
the  study  of  speech  delivery  we  are  concerned  with  those 
elements  of  vocal  and  bodily  action  as  they  reflect  the 
speaker's  attitude  toward  what  he  has  to  say  and  as  they 
make  his  meanings  clear.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  such 
things  as  poise,  posture,  gesture,  eye  contact,  movement, 
pronounciation,  articulation,  rate,  quality,  and  the  like. 
These  are  the  elements  which  are  abstracted  when  we 
analyze  the  total  process  in  an  effort  to  determine  its  indi- 
vidual parts.  We  must  not,  in  our  consideration  of  delivery, 
lose  sight  of  the  totality  of  the  speech  process,  but  as  with 
content,  it  proves  advantageous  to  discuss  the  various  as- 
pects as  separate  topics.  Before  taking  up  the  elements  of 
voice  and  bodily  action,  let  us  first  consider  the  possible 
types  of  delivery  which  the  speaker  might  use. 
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STYLES  OF  DELIVERY 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  competition  from  the  other 
media  of  communication  has  brought  about  significant 
changes  in  speaking,  most  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  de- 
sirable. The  half-day  horse-and-buggy  trip  to  hear  a  four- 
hour  speech  has  been  exchanged  for  a  ten-minute  cofFee 
break  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  afternoon.  As  a  result  mod- 
ern speaking  is  compressed  and  condensed;  it  is  urgent  and 
impelling,  and  most  speaking  situations  call  for  the  extem- 
pore style  of  delivery,  because  this  is  the  type  that  best 
fulfills  these  needs  for  the  majority. 

Extempore.  In  extempore  speaking  the  speaker  is  pre- 
pared. He  has  thought  through  his  problem,  read  the  avail- 
able source  material,  consulted  with  those  in  a  position  to 
give  information  and  advice,  and  has  outlined  what  he  is 
going  to  say.  Not  only  has  he  prepared  carefully,  but  he  has 
rehearsed.  The  one  thing  he  has  not  done  is  to  memorize 
the  exact  wording  which  he  will  use.  The  kind  of  speaking 
resulting  from  this  manner  of  preparation  will  be  dii'cct  and 
communicative;  the  speaker  will  have  to  think  his  words  as 
he  proceeds,  and  this  means  that  he  will  be  talking  with  his 
listeners  rather  than  at  them. 

The  extempore  method  of  public  speaking  has  been  the 
style  most  widely  taught  and  practiced  during  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  the  type  recommended  as  the  most  useful 
for  present-day  students.  In  preparing  for  speaking  in  this 
fashion,  the  student  should  prepare  well  in  advance  of  his 
speaking  engagement  in  order  fully  to  assimilate  the  ma- 
terials and  have  adequate  time  for  practice;  he  should 
prepare  note  cards  and  use  them  if  he  finds  it  necessary, 
and  above  all  should  avoid  developing  a  set  pattern  of 
wording  during  rehearsal.  To  develop  adequate  fluency 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  memorizing  words,  the  speaker 
should  vary  his  wording  each  time  through  the  speech  dur- 
ing his  practice  sessions. 

Memorized.  Few  speakers  can  sound  convincing  with  a 
memorized  speech.    In  extempore  speaking,  if  the  speaker 
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forgets  a  point  he  can  go  on  to  the  next  and  return  to  it 
later;  in  the  memorized  speech,  if  the  speaker  has  a  lapse  of 
memory  he  is  like  a  train  which  has  jumped  the  track  and 
only  a  major  repair  can  remedy  the  situation.  The  principal 
weakness  of  memorized  speaking,  however,  is  the  bugaboo 
of  indirectness,  that  is,  the  mouthing  of  mere  words  instead 
of  communicating  meanings. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  definite  advantages  in  the 
memorized  form  of  delivery.  Among  the  most  significant 
are,  first,  that  the  language  can  be  chosen  and  polished  to 
perfection;  second,  that  speaker  confidence  can  be  increased 
for  some  speakers  by  their  having  the  words  conMnitted  to 
memory. 

There  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  more  im- 
provement results  from  practice  in  extempore  speaking  or 
from  memorized  speaking,  but  at  least  one  study  has  indi- 
cated that  the  extempore  method  is  superior.^ 

Reading.  A  third  method  of  delivering  speeches  is  to 
read  from  manuscript.  Leaders  of  nations  have  to  read 
what  they  say  because  an  ill-chosen  word  might  change  the 
course  of  history;  intellectual  invalids  have  to  read  what 
they  say  because  they  are  incapable  of  saying  anything 
otherwise.  As  with  the  memorized  speech,  this  form  can 
be  carefully  worded  in  advance  of  the  speaking  occasion, 
but  unlike  in  memorized  speaking,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  speaker's  forgetting  what  he  has  planned  to  say. 

Even  more  than  the  memorized  speech,  however,  is  this 
speech  subject  to  indirectness.  Few  speakers  ever  develop 
the  skills  requisite  for  effective  reading  from  manuscript. 

One  study  found  that  listeners  remember  about  30  per 
cent  more  information  when  the  extempore  type  of  delivery 
was  used  than  when  the  speech  was  read.^  But,  of  course, 
all  degrees   of  excellence   are  possible  with   any  style   of 

2  J.  G.  Drushal,  "An  Objective  Analysis  of  Two  Techniques  of  Teaching 
Delivery  in  Public  Speaking,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  25:561-69 
(1939). 

3  H.  T.  Moore,  "The  Attention  Value  of  Lecturing  Without  Notes," 
Journal  of  Educational  Phychology,  10:467-69. 
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delivery.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  possible  delivery, 
regardless  of  style,  is  much  the  same;  that  is,  if  the  speaker 
possessed  sufficient  skill  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
listener  to  tell  whether  he  was  delivering  from  memory, 
reading  from  manuscript,  delivering  extempore,  or  deliver- 
ing impromptu.  During  his  long  career  as  a  public  speaker, 
the  great  religious  educator,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  used 
memorized  delivery,  delivery  from  notes,  and  reading  from 
manuscript;  he  once  said  that  he  thought  reading  to  be  the 
best  method  if  the  conversational  mode  could  be  main- 
tained. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  speaker  who  was  highly  skilled  in  reading  from  manu- 
script. 

Impromptu.  Impromptu  speaking,  literally  interpreted, 
means  speaking  with  no  advance  preparation  whatever.  To 
abide  strictly  by  this  definition  would  make  impromptu 
speaking  impossible,  for  in  order  to  say  something  the 
speaker  must  know  something,  and  in  order  to  know  some- 
thing he  must  have  had  previous  experience.  The  best 
impromptu  speakers  possess  the  skill  of  long  experience. 
The  best  impromptu  speeches  are  composites  of  many  de- 
livered previously.  When  the  impromptu  speaker  is  un- 
expectedly called  upon  he  rapidly  organizes  and  selects 
materials  from  these  previous  speeches.  His  fluency  and 
language  skills  are  the  result  of  years  of  practice;  he  has 
ample  resources  of  information  upon  which  to  draw  even 
though,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  had  no  time  for  advance 
preparation  and  practice.  Needless  to  say,  impromptu 
speaking,  while  unquestionably  desirable  for  anyone  in 
business  or  professional  life,  is  not  recommended  for  the 
beginning  student. 

MEMORY 

The  problem  of  remembering  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it  is  a  real  obstacle  for  most  speakers,  especially  with  the 
extempore  style  of  delivery.  By  the  time  they  have  reached 
college  most  students  have  tried  various  of  the  suggestions 
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offered  as  crutches  for  the  memory  and  have  found  one  or 
more  to  be  effective  for  tests  and  examinations.  Perhaps 
the  method  which  has  proved  most  successful  for  the  great- 
est number  of  speakers  is  that  of  carefully  organizing  and 
outlining  their  materials.  The  mental  effort  required  in  so 
doing  seems  to  fix  the  material  in  the  memory.  Then,  too, 
the  outline  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  full  speech,  and 
many  speakers  succeed  in  clearly  visualizing  theii*  outline 
pages. 

Other  speakers  find  systems  of  mnemonics  to  be  helpful. 
Such  systems  are  techniques  or  tricks  of  association.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  speaker  wants  to  remember  the 
order  of  the  subsidiary  motions  as  a  part  of  a  speech  on 
parliamentary  procedure.  He  might  form  a  key  phrase 
from  tlie  first  letters  of  each  of  the  motions,  which  would  be 
PVLprap.  From  this  phrase  he  could  remember  the  mo- 
tions—to postpone  temporarily,  vote  immediately,  lay  on  the 
table,  postpone  definitely,  refer  to  committee,  amend,  and 
postpone  indefinitely.  Any  system  of  association  with  num- 
bers, colors,  letters,  words,  or  ideas  may  be  used.  Often 
rhymes  or  jingles  can  be  invented.  The  secret  of  success 
with  such  a  system  is  its  simplicity;  when  the  system,  itself, 
is  complicated  it  may  be  as  difficult  to  remember  as  the 
original  material. 

The  use  of  notes  as  a  memory  device  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  notes  may  contain  the  mnemonic  key  or 
any  other  material  which  serves  as  a  prod  for  the  memory. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  oral  rehearsal. 
Learning  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  practicing  numerous 
sets  of  words  and  arrangements  in  expressing  those  ideas 
is  the  only  certain  way  of  acquiring  fluency.  It  is  usually 
poor  practice  to  write  out  a  speech  in  full,  but  it  unques- 
tionably aids  some  persons  to  increase  their  fluency.  There 
is  great  value  in  copying  the  speaking  notes,  however,  for 
the  speaker  can  often  eliminate  the  need  of  any  notes 
whatever  by  reproducing  them  several  times. 

Listening  to  recorded  playbacks  of  speeches  on  tape  or 
wire  is  excellent  not  only  for  memory  improvement  but  for 
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other  aspects  of  delivery.  Those  students  with  access  to 
recording  machines  should  certainly  make  use  of  them. 

Speakers  should  practice  whole-to-part  learning  by  going 
over  the  speech  as  a  whole  a  number  of  times  before  work- 
ing on  individual  sections  and  points.  Experimental  evi- 
dence indicates  a  memory  advantage  from  obtaining  a 
grasp  of  the  material  in  its  entirety  before  concentrating  on 
the  smaller  divisions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  first  practices  should  be  held 
apart  from  competing  stimuli  such  as  music,  radio,  televi- 
sion, or  roommate  interference.  Complete  attention  and  full 
concentration  should  be  given  to  the  speech  at  this  time. 
After  the  speech  has  begun  to  "jell,"  it  may  prove  beneficial 
to  practice  in  situations  of  noise  or  competing  stimuli,  as 
these  require  a  degree  of  concentration  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating an  actual  speaking  situation. 

Spaced,  short  practice  sessions  have  been  found  superior 
to  single  long  sessions,  a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  why  a 
speaker  who  delays  his  speech  preparation  until  the  eve- 
ning before  his  speaking  performance  never  succeeds  in 
measuring  up  to  his  expectations. 

Finally,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  a  great 
advantage  in  assuring  retention,  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  associations  which  it  permits. 

MENTAL  ATTITUDES 

If  a  speaker  sounds  disinterested  and  gives  the  impression 
of  lacking  interest  in  his  material,  his  audience  will  respond 
with  similar  indifference.  Sincerity  and  earnestness  are  es- 
sential to  vigorous,  animated,  energetic  speaking.  If  the 
speaker  finds  it  impossible  to  believe  in  his  topic,  he  should 
select  another  approach.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a 
speaker  with  a  real  enthusiasm  to  be  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting it,  but  the  first  step  in  stimulating  interest  is  to  have 
it  oneself. 

Not  only  should  tire  speaker  be  sincere  but  he  should  be 
objective.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  should  be 
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impartial;  the  word  objective  has  a  sHghtly  different  mean- 
ing as  used  in  speechmaking.  It  means  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject from  the  viewpoint  of  the  listener.  The  speaker  should, 
by  attitude,  voice,  and  manner,  demonstrate  a  friendly 
concern  for  his  listeners,  and  his  approach  should  be  one 
which  demonstrates  interest  in  their  welfare. 

The  speaker's  manner  of  speaking  should  be  nearly  as 
spontaneous  as  good  conversation.  This  necessitates  think- 
ing the  words  as  they  are  spoken.  As  in  conversation  each 
word  should  be  evaluated  as  it  is  delivered;  the  result  will 
be  that  each  listener  will  gain  the  impression  that  the 
speaker  is  talking  directly  to  him.  As  previously  stated, 
directness  is  the  principal  advantage  of  the  extempore 
manner  of  speaking. 

The  speaker's  attitude  should  reflect  courtesy,  tact,  and 
fairness.  This  involves  not  only  a  certain  measure  of  self- 
esteem  along  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  respect  for  his 
subject  matter  but  also  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  lis- 
tener and  the  worth  of  mankind  in  general. 

Energy  and  alertness  are  necessary  ingredients  of  suc- 
cessful speaking.  Speaking  is  work!  A  speaker  should  per- 
form with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  operating  at  a  high  energy 
level,  aware  of  what  he  is  saying,  alert  to  audience  reaction, 
and  interested  in  the  whole  situation.  The  proper  outlook 
coupled  with  the  correct  mental  approach  will  make  the 
desired  results  much  more  easily  obtainable. 

In  summary,  the  speaker  should  assume  a  mental  attitude 
which  will  result  in  imparting  the  following  characteristics 
to  delivery. 

1.  A  speaker  should  be  sincere  and  earnest. 

2.  A  speaker  should  be  energetic  and  animated. 

3.  A  speaker  should  be  objective. 

4.  A  speaker's  manner  and  words  should  be  spontaneous. 

5.  A  speaker  should  be  direct. 

6.  A  speaker  should  be  courteous,  tactful,  and  fair. 

7.  A  speaker  should  respect  his  listeners. 

8.  A  speaker  should  be  alert. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  speech  delivery  related  to  speech  content? 

2.  Which  is  more  important,  speech  delivery  or  content?    Why? 

3.  In  studying  speech  delivery,  what  is  involved?    That  is,  what 
are  the  elements  of  delivery? 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  following  styles  of  delivery:  extem- 
pore, memorized,  reading,  impromptu. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
of  the  four  styles  of  delivery? 

6.  What  are  several  methods  of  assuring  the  recall  of  ideas  in 
speaking? 

7.  What  method  of  remembering,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
effective  for  speaking? 

8.  Discuss  the  speaker's  mental  attitude  from  the  viewpoint  of 
its  effect  on  the  speaking  performance. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  normal,  natural,  and  desirable  for  a  beginning  speaker 
to  experience  misgivings  concerning  a  speech  he  is  about 
to  give.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  anyone  who  fails  to  experience  the  normal 
amount  of  anticipatory  tension.  The  problem,  or  at  least 
the  desire  to  appear  more  confident,  is  one  that  is  very  real 
to  about  one-tliird  of  all  beginning  speakers. 

Of  course  the  most  frequent  excuse  given  for  lack  of 
speaking  ability  is  lack  of  confidence.^  Probably  the  most 
widespread  misconception  about  public  speaking  is:  "If  I 
could  only  get  rid  of  my  nervousness,  I  too,  could  be  a  great 
speaker."  One  might,  with  equal  justification,  claim  that 
if  only  his  hand  did  not  shake  he  would  be  a  great  surgeon, 
or  if  only  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  microphone  he  would  be  a 
great  singer.  The  fallacies  underlying  such  contentions  are 
obvious. 

The  complete  absence  of  nervousness  is  neither  normal 
nor  desirable.  It  is  not  overcoming  ner\'0usness  that  makes 
one  a  great  speaker.  Ratlier,  the  reverse  is  true.  By  con- 
centrating on  the  tecliniques  and  skills  that  are  learned  and 
practiced  in  the  public  speaking  course,  one  will  become 

1  This  chapter  was  written  jointly  with  Professor  Edward  R.  Robinson 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  is  based  upon  his  doctoral  dissertation 
completed  at  Indiana  University  in  1955. 

2  Howard  Gilkinson  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  "Psychological  Studies  of 
Individual  Differences  Among  Students  of  Speech,"  Speech  Department 
Monographs,  University  of  Mirmesota,  1939. 
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a  good  speaker  and  in  so  doing  will  learn  to  control  his 
nervousness.  You  learn  to  overcome  nervousness  by  direct- 
ing nervous  energy  into  the  appropriate  channels. 

All  normal  individuals  have  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
confidence.  It  takes  a  certain  amount  to  face  the  hazards  of 
existence,  even  those  everyday  ones  such  as  encountered 
when  driving  an  automobile  or  riding  in  a  bus.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  even  to  communicate  with  our  fellow  men. 
Our  problem  here,  then,  is  to  increase  this  normal  amount 
of  confidence  or  at  least  to  appear  to  increase  it  to  the  point 
where  the  individual  is  able  to  make  a  good  speech.  Few 
persons  are  ever  completely  satisfied  with  their  speaking 
performances.  To  be  fully  satisfied  would  be  the  mark  of 
either  a  genius  or  a  colossal  egotist,  and  there  are  few  of 
the  former.  If  one  does  not  live  up  to  his  own  expectations, 
that  fact  should  be  a  whip  to  urge  him  on  to  better  prepara- 
tion and  more  practice.  Such  experiences  do  not  become 
emotional  or  mental  hazards  for  most  persons.  If  they  do, 
it  simply  means  that  the  person  is  babying  himself.  Out- 
standing examples  of  speakers  who  have  had  difficulty  with 
their  early  speeches  include  some  of  the  world's  greatest- 
Demosthenes,  Sheridan,  Disraeli,  and  Daniel  Webster,  to 
name  a  few. 

The  basic  difficulty  is  overconcern  for  seK.  The  speaker's 
concern  with  his  own  part  in  the  performance,  his  own  suc- 
cess or  failure,  overshadows  all  else;  the  real  purpose  of  the 
speech,  the  effect  upon  the  audience,  is  forgotten. 

We  can  imagine  the  outcome  if  a  surgeon,  during  the 
performance  of  a  delicate  operation,  became  so  concerned 
with  his  own  behavior  that  he  forgot  the  patient.  For- 
tunately for  health  both  of  mind  and  of  body,  such  doctors 
are  rare.  It  is  not  infrequent,  though,  that  we  do  hear  of 
surgeons  who  are  capable  of  viewing  their  operations  objec- 
tively, even  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  The  story 
is  told  of  one  whose  suspenders  broke  just  at  the  critical 
point  in  a  critical  operation.  He  continued  to  work  just  as 
if  his  trousers  were  where  they  belonged  rather  than  draped 
around  his  ankles.    One  wonders  how  many  public  speakers 
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could  continue  speaking  under  similar  circumstances.  Over- 
concern  with  self,  or  in  other  words,  lack  of  sufficient  con- 
cern with  the  audience— and  this  means  primarily  concern 
as  to  whether  they  are  receiving  your  message— is  the  basic 
condition  which  must  be  corrected  if  the  nervous  speaker  is 
to  gain  confidence. 

When  a  speaker's  own  success  or  failure  overshadows  all 
else,  the  real  purpose  of  the  speech  is  lost.  The  speaker 
must  learn  to  forget  himself.  But  this  is  something  which 
will  require  an  effort  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  student.  For- 
tunately, the  more  speaking  one  does,  the  more  confident  he 
becomes.  Experimental  study  has  shown  that  even  a  single 
semester  of  training  in  speech  will  significantly  increase 
one's  confidence.^  When  sixty  prominent  public  speakers 
were  interviewed  and  their  problems  discussed,  most  of 
these  experienced  speakers  indicated  the  confidence  problem 
to  be  one  that  should  disappear  within  a  year  if  the  speaker 
follows  a  regular  and  frequent  speaking  schedule.^  These 
same  speakers  indicated  that  no  single  technique  for  in- 
creasing confidence  works  for  everybody  and  that  the  aver- 
age speaker,  even  though  he  be  professional,  does  suffer 
from  lack  of  confidence  at  some  time  during  his  career. 
There  are  a  few  professional  speakers  who  never  become 
seciu-e  in  the  speaking  situation;  these  people  must  learn 
to  accept  and  live  with  their  problem.^ 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  PROBLEM 

Confidence  is  not  essential  for  becoming  a  good  speaker. 
Many  poor  speakers  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence;  many 
good  speakers  lack  confidence.  Without  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  practice,  all  of  the  confidence  in  the  world  will  not 

3  Howard  Gilkinson,  "Social  Fears  as  Reported  by  Students  in  College 
Speech  Classes,"  Speech  Monographs,  9:141-160  (1942).  Also,  Stanley  F. 
Paulson,  "Changes  in  Confidence  During  a  Period  of  Speech  Training," 
Speech  Monographs,   18:260-65   (Nov.,   1951). 

4  Wade  A.  Knisely,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Stage 
Fright  in  Certain  Prominent  Speakers"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  South- 
em  California,  1950). 

5  Ibid. 
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make  you  a  good  speaker.  Remember  that  you  can  become 
a  good  speaker  even  though  you  lack  confidence. 

Another  important  point  is  that  many  speakers  act  con- 
fident when  they  really  are  not.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn 
to  appear  poised  and  self-possessed  before  an  audience; 
some  of  the  people  who  appear  to  be  the  most  confident, 
surprisingly  enough,  are  actually  the  least.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent that,  in  attempting  to  "tone  down"  the  aggressiveness 
of  a  speaker  who  acts  so  "cocky"  that  he  antagonizes  the 
audience,  the  instructor  will  find  out  that  the  student  is 
actually  compensating  for  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Even 
though  you  might  possibly  be  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  will  never  learn  to  be  at  ease  before  an  audience,  you 
can  still  learn  to  give  the  impression  that  you  are.  Experi- 
mentation has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
trained  observer  to  judge  with  accuracy  whether  a  student 
speaker  is  actually  confident  or  is  simulating  confidence. 

A  third  point  few  beginning  speakers  realize  is  that  they 
do  not  "look"  as  they  "feel."  An  audience  is  not  nearly  so 
aware  of  the  speaker's  feelings  of  self  as  is  the  speaker. 
Often  the  listeners  will  be  completely  unaware  of  symp- 
toms that  seem  to  the  speaker  to  be  quite  conspicuous.  But 
even  if  they  do  notice,  for  instance,  that  the  speaker's  hand 
is  shaking,  they  still  accept  it  as  the  usual  thing,  since  those 
of  most  speakers  shake  to  some  degree.^ 

Fourth,  lack  of  confidence  is  not  related  to  intelligence. 
If  you  lack  confidence  it  does  not  mean  that  you  lack  intel- 
ligence. Nor  is  the  lack  of  confidence  related  to  reasoning 
ability,  nor  to  the  more  important  phases  of  personality.^ 

6  Caleb  William  Prall,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Measurement 
of  Certain  Aspects  of  Stagefright  by  Means  of  Rating  Scale  and  Motion 
Picture  Techniques"  (Ph.D.  thesis.  University  of  Southern  California, 
1950).  Prall  reported  as  follows:  "a.  Individual  teachers  cannot  estimate 
stagefright  adequately  and  b.  Judges  tend  to  underestimate  students'  fears 
more  frequently  than  to  overestimate  them." 

'^  Gordon  Low  and  Boyd  Sheets,  "Tlie  Relation  of  Psychometric  Factors 
to  Stage  Fright,"  Speech  Monographs,  18:266-71  (Nov.,  1951).  This  study 
correlated  stage  fright  and  personality.  Later  studies  support  its  finding 
of  no  significant  relationships. 
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If  you  lack  confidence  in  the  speaking  situation,  it  does  not 
mean  that  you  are  some  strange  kind  of  being. 

Finally,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  no  universal  panacea 
for  gaining  confidence.  Some  methods  will  work  for  one 
person,  some  for  another.  We  remember  a  certain  minister 
who  never  appeared  before  an  audience  without  a  bill  of 
large  denomination  in  his  billfold.  One  student  at  Indiana 
University  who  had  been  having  a  considerable  amount  of 
difiiculty  suddenly  began  speaking  with  complete  confi- 
dence. Inquiry  by  her  instructor  brought  forth  the  informa- 
tion that  she  had  begun  taking  a  "nerve  tonic."  If  wearing 
a  rabbit's  foot  gives  you  confidence,  wear  it.  But  do  not 
become  so  concerned  with  the  problem  of  confidence  that 
you  fail  to  prepare  a  good  speech.  Remember  that  ordi- 
narily there  will  be  no  problem  of  confidence  if  you  prepare 
adequately  and  practice  thoroughly.  But  confidence  alone 
will  not  make  you  a  good  speaker.  Conversely,  however, 
knowing  that  one  is  a  good  speaker  will  make  him  confident. 
Speakers  are  not  really  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  say 
something;  they  are  really  afraid  of  appearing  not  to  know 
anything.  Careful  preparation  is  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem.    A  rabbit's  foot  will  not  help  here. 

THE  ANXIETY  BLOCK 

Some  beginning  speakers  experience  a  vague,  indefinable 
state  of  anxiety  concerning  their  abilities  to  speak  satisfac- 
torily. Despite  the  fact  that  they  realize  perfectly  well  that 
such  worry  is  fruitless,  they  continue  to  indulge  themselves 
in  it.  The  difiiculties  become  exaggerated  beyond  all  rea- 
son in  such  a  speaker's  mind;  he  imagines  himself  into  a 
state  where  it  becomes  literally  impossible  to  deliver  a  good 
speech.  The  dynamic  drive  of  the  social  situation  bends 
back  upon  itself  and  generates  nervousness  and  fear  instead 
of  supplying  motivation  for  adequate  speech  preparation 
and  rehearsal.  That  this  state  of  anxiety  is  as  useless  as  it 
is  harmful  is  quite  plain  to  the  speaker.  It  does  no  good 
whatsoever  to  admonish  him  to  stop  it.    He  is  already  aware 
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that  he  should,  but  completely  incapable  of  doing  anything 
about  it.  What  he  needs  to  know  is  how  to  go  about  stop- 
ping it.  The  following  techniques  are  offered  as  sugges- 
tions, since  they  are  actual  examples  of  techniques  which 
are  recommended  by  leading  speech  teachers  and  which 
have  worked  for  other  students.  These  techniques  have 
been  compiled  from  a  careful  analysis  of  some  fifty  leading 
textbooks  in  public  speaking  and  related  fields.^  Any 
speaker  plagued  by  chronic  worries  about  his  speaking  per- 
formance should  be  able  to  select,  by  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  an  effective  method  from  the  several  possibilities 
which  follow. 

METHODS  OF  INCREASING  CONFIDENCE 

There  are  five  approaches  to  the  problem  of  increasing  con- 
fidence which  have  proved  effective  for  countless  numbers 
of  beginning  speakers.  These  are:  (1)  increasing  speaking 
skills  and  abilities,  (2)  tension  reduction  techniques,  (3) 
conversion  techniques,  (4)  autosuggestion  techniques,  and 
(5)  distraction  techniques.  We  shall  consider  each  of  these 
in  turn. 

Increasing  Speaking  Skills  and  Abilities.  The  first,  fore- 
most, and  most  universally  effective  method  of  gaining  con- 
fidence is  simply  to  become  a  better  speaker.  All  of  the  other 
chapters  of  this  textbook  have  been  directed  to  that  end. 
The  study  of  speech  principles,  listening  to  and  evaluating 
speeches,  the  analysis  of  model  speeches,  imitation  of  out- 
standing speakers,  careful  reading  and  sorting  of  background 
materials,  careful  preparation  of  the  speech  outline,  painstak- 
ing practice  of  gestures  and  other  bodily  action,  adequate 
use  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  and  spaced,  frequent,  and  pur- 
poseful rehearsals  are  all  parts  of  the  preparation  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  increase   these   speaking  skills.    All  this 

8  See  the  summary  table  in  Edward  R.  Robinson,  "An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  Certain  Commonly  Suggested  Teaching  Methods  for  the 
Development  of  Confidence  in  Beginning  Students  of  PubHc  Speaking" 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  Indiana  University,  1955),  p.  18. 
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demands  a  great  deal  of  work  and  effort;  unwillingness 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  preparation  and  practice  is 
certainly  a  serious  restriction  to  improvement.  On  the  other 
hand,  effort  in  the  right  direction  is  the  only  certain  pathway 
to  success.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  frequent  and  regular 
speaking  is  the  most  important  factor  in  achieving  success  in 
speaking. 

A  speaker  should  learn  to  evaluate  objectively  his  own 
performances  and,  while  not  overrating  himself,  should  cer- 
tainly not  sell  himself  short.  He  should  realize  that,  like 
all  other  speakers,  he  has  skills,  abilities,  or  special  knowl- 
edge which  are  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  colleagues. 
Objective  evaluation  shows  where  strengths  lie  as  well  as 
where  special  work  and  practice  are  needed. 

The  speaker  should  memorize  his  outline,  and  have  ade- 
quate, well-prepared  notes.  He  should  prepare  early  and 
well,  and  should  devote  adequate  time  to  fluency,  phrasing, 
sentence  construction,  and  vocabulary.  He  should  at  all 
times  rehearse  with  his  audience  in  mind  as  if  they  were 
sitting  before  him.  Whenever  possible  he  should  practice 
with  one  or  more  real  listeners  and  should  request  their  sug- 
gestions and  advice.  He  should  seek  out  his  instructor,  if 
he  does  not  understand  the  criticism  he  has  received,  and 
he  should  attempt  to  incorporate  any  suggestions  into  his 
future  speeches. 

He  should  develop  an  interest  in  any  subject  about  which 
he  speaks,  a  respect  for  that  subject,  and  a  respect  for  his 
audience.  He  should  try  to  select  the  right  topic  for  the 
specific  audience  and  should  "think  through"  the  topic  very 
carefully.  All  of  these  habits  of  speech  preparation  will 
combine  to  make  the  speaker  certain  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speech.    There  is  no  substitute  for  confidence  of  this  kind. 

Tension  Reduction  Techniques.  One  of  the  finest  as 
well  as  most  frequently  utilized  tension  reduction  techniques 
is  that  of  bodily  action.  Since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  at 
some  length  in  the  chapter  on  bodily  action,  this  activity 
calls  into  play  various  muscle  groups   and  results  in  the 
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oxidation  of  excess  blood  sugar,  thus  bringing  about  a  cor- 
responding change  in  blood  chemistry,  it  reduces  the  energy 
level  of  the  body.  The  nervous  speaker  should  therefore 
use  as  much  vigorous  but  purposeful  bodily  action  as  pos- 
sible. There  will  be  bodily  action  regardless,  but  unless 
directed  by  the  speaker,  it  may  appear  in  any  number  of 
undesirable  forms.  Directed,  it  becomes  meaningful;  undi- 
rected, it  can  be  most  harmful.  The  speaker,  therefore, 
should  move  around  the  platform  betv^een  ideas.  He  should 
gesture  frequently  and  positively.  He  should  walk  to  the 
blackboard  or  to  charts  or  diagrams  that  he  has  planned  to 
use.  He  should  go  through  the  physical  actions  required  in 
demonstrating  or  displaying  models.  All  of  his  actions 
should  be  meaningful,  positive,  and  energetic.  He  should 
strive  for  dynamic  bodily  activity. 

The  speaker  should  look  the  listeners  in  the  eyes,  as  eye 
contact  is  one  of  the  most  important  indications  of  con- 
fidence; he  should  hold  his  chin  level  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
himself.  He  should  at  all  times  "act"  confident  and  at 
ease,  for  "acting  confident"  is  the  first  step  in  "being  con- 
fident." He  should  pause  occasionally  and  breathe  deeply, 
and  should  maintain  an  ample  supply  of  air  in  his  lungs  at 
all  times.  He  should  keep  his  rib  cage  up  and  his  spine 
straight.  He  should  speak  more  loudly  and  confidently  than 
in  conversation,  for  a  firm,  positive  voice  is  also  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  indicators  of  confidence.  He  should  at- 
tempt to  "project"  his  voice  to  the  back  row  of  any  room 
in  which  he  may  be  speaking.  He  should  cultivate  reasons 
in  his  speech  for  including  increased  voice  volume  as  well 
as  bodily  actions;  often  the  two  accompany  each  other.  He 
should  likewise  use  animated  facial  expression  to  mirror  his 
feelings  and  emotions. 

It  helps  many  speakers  to  become  familiar  wdth  the  audi- 
torium or  room  prior  to  the  speaking  occasion.  Likewise,  he 
should  get  to  know  as  many  members  of  the  audience  as 
possible  and  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

Above  all,  a  speaker  should  not  try  to  hide  any  physical 
symptoms  of  nervousness  that  he  may  become  aware  of  as 
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he  is  speaking.  If  he  becomes  concerned,  they  are  likely  to 
increase;  if  he  ignores  them,  they  are  likely  to  diminish  or 
disappear  entirely. 

Conversion  Techniques.  Conversion  techniques  are 
those  which  transform  the  "fear  and  run"  situation  into  a 
"turn  and  fight"  situation.  A  speaker  may  become  angry 
enough  at  himself  for  acting  hke  a  child  to  give  a  good 
speech.  He  may  likewise  become  angry  at  the  audience. 
The  emotional  state  is  already  present;  aU  the  speaker  has  to 
do  is  to  convert  the  energy  of  the  fear  situation  to  one  of 
anger.  He  does  this  by  developing  the  "will  to  fight."  He 
may  do  this  by  telling  himself,  "I  have  a  message  of  impor- 
tance for  this  audience  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way  of  delivering  it."  He  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  is  going  to  coinmunicate .  He  recognizes  his  own 
relative  unimportance  in  the  speech  situation;  he  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  audience;  he  further  recognizes  how 
Httle  the  listeners  know  about  the  topic  and  how  great  is 
their  need  for  more  knowledge. 

Activities  calling  for  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  members  are  especially  important  in  this  approach. 
Standing,  singing,  saluting,  applauding,  laughing,  or  any 
other  activity  which  can  be  performed  in  unison  will  aid 
greatly  in  establishing  the  necessary  polarization.  The  use 
of  the  traditional  stereotyped  generalizations  in  order  to 
encourage  applause  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  speaker's 
resolve. 

Autosuggestion  Techniques.  There  are  numerous  ap- 
proaches toward  the  speaking  situation  of  which  a  speaker 
may  remind  himself;  any  or  all  of  these  may  result  in 
increasing  his  confidence.  First,  he  should  remember  that 
audiences  are  friendly.  They  really  want  the  speaker  to 
succeed,  and  they  do  respect  him  as  an  individual.  Further- 
more, they  understand  the  speaker's  problems  because  they, 
too,  have  experienced  similar  problems.  Although  it  may 
not  seem  so  at  the  time,  your  situation  is  far  from  being 
unique.  If  yours  is  a  classroom  audience,  they,  too,  are 
beginning  speakers  and  all  face  exactly  the  same  problems 
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that  you  do.  On  the  average  they  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  as  speakers  than  you,  and  you  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Remember  that  an  attitude  of  concern  toward  the  speak- 
ing situation  is  normal,  natural,  and  desirable.  Such  an 
experience  should  release  more  than  average  energy.  The 
control  and  direction  of  such  nervous  energy  rather  than  the 
elimination  of  it  is  the  desired  goal.  You  simply  must  not 
become  an  unanimated,  unenergetic,  uninspiring  individual 
when  you  step  in  front  of  an  audience.  Remember  that 
always  you  will  appear  more  confident  than  you  actually  are, 
and  that  even  trained  observers  are  unable  to  judge  with  ac- 
curacy your  exact  degree  of  confidence. 

Also  keep  in  mind  your  personal  lack  of  importance  in 
the  speech  situation;  it  is  not  what  you  do  but  rather  what 
the  listeners  learn,  or  believe,  or  do  that  determines  the 
value  of  your  speech.  A  speech  is  not  for  the  speaker  but 
for  the  audience. 

You  have  something  to  say,  now  say  it!  Try  for  the  pe- 
riod of  your  speech,  at  least,  to  forget  yourself  and  think 
of  your  audience.  Respect  yourseH,  yes,  but  do  not  think 
about  your  person  or  your  ovsti  reaction  when  speaking. 
Rather,  observe  your  audience. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  one  to  set  his  standards  of 
success  too  high.  If  you  hold  the  opinion  that  you  should 
be  able  to  give  a  finished  and  polished  performance,  you 
certainly  have  no  business  in  a  beginning  course.  If  you 
have  no  room  for  improvement,  or  if  you  make  no  mistakes, 
you  will  be  unique  in  the  history  of  public  speaking.  You 
should  expect  to  forget  an  occasional  point,  or  to  muff  a 
gesture,  or  to  get  points  confused.  So  what?  The  sun  will 
still  rise  and  set  tomorrow  and  your  friends  will  still  be  your 
friends.  You  will  improve  with  practice  the  same  as  all 
other  speakers.  It  is  of  course  permissible  to  run  to  your 
room  and  weep  bitter  tears  as  did  the  great  Daniel  Webster 
if,  like  him,  you  use  the  experience  as  a  motivating  factor 
to  harden  your  resolve  that  you  can  and  will  do  better  next 
time. 

You  also  should  expect  to  have  handicaps.  All  begin- 
ning speakers  do.    No  speaker,  either  beginner  or  profes- 
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sional,  has  fully  developed  skills.  After  fifty  years  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  Sir  Winston  Churchill  still  makes  mistakes. 
What  utter  conceit,  what  colossal  egotism  for  a  beginning 
speaker  to  hold  that  he  should  be  a  perfect  speaker! 

Distraction  Techniques.  It  is  not  here  suggested  that 
most  speakers  make  use  of  distraction  techniques.  An  occa- 
sional speaker  does  find  them  effective,  and  for  that  reason 
we  mention  them  here.  The  distraction  process  is  simply 
one  of  concentrating  on  an  aspect  of  the  speaking  situation 
with  such  intensity  that  self-concern  is  driven  from  the 
speaker's  consciousness.  This  is  actually  the  same  technique 
that  the  speaker  employs  when  he  concentrates  upon  his 
audience  reactions.  We  have  known  speakers,  however,  who 
have  imagined  all  sorts  of  weird  situations  to  take  their 
minds  from  their  own  reactions.  One  speaker  imagines 
that  his  listeners  are  all  clothed  in  nothing  but  their  under- 
wear. Others  may  concentrate  on  parts  of  the  room,  their 
speech  outlines,  their  gestures,  voice,  or  any  otlier  aspect 
of  the  speaking  situation.  If  such  techniques  work  for  you, 
go  ahead  and  use  them.  Except  for  the  focus  of  attention 
on  audience  reaction,  however,  these  techniques  lack  the 
constructive  aspect  of  the  other  approaches  to  the  confidence 
problem. 

CONCLUSION 

If  you  have  problems  of  confidence,  face  up  to  them.  Unless 
you  do,  you  will  make  little  improvement.  The  experi- 
mental research  into  the  problem  of  confidence  has  shov^ni 
that  the  items  most  frequently  noted  by  listeners  are  all  easy 
to  eliminate.  These  include  awkward  posture;  quick,  jerky 
bodily  movements;  weak  and  tremulous  voice;  nervous  hand 
movements;  and  poor  eye  contact.  Any  good  speech  in- 
structor can  eliminate  these  in  little  more  than  a  half-hour. 
After  this  has  been  done,  everything  that  remains  of  the 
problem  exists  only  in  the  speaker's  mind.  So  face  up  to 
your  problem,  make  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  approaches 
which  have  been  suggested  here  until  you  find  one  that  is 
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eflFective  in  helping  you.  Search  out  opportunities  for 
speaking,  whether  these  be  in  the  way  of  expressing  opin- 
ions at  informal  gatherings,  in  classroom  recitations,  or  at 
formal  speech  occasions.  Each  of  these  opportunities  is 
golden.  If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  repeat  a  speech, 
by  all  means  do  so.  Try  duplicating  any  symptoms  that 
show  up  after  you  have  returned  to  your  room  to  see  if  you 
can  analyze  exactly  what  happened  and  how  you  looked. 
Practice  occasionally  under  trying  conditions  such  as  with 
your  radio  on  or  with  your  roommate  heckling  you. 

Learn  to  re-evaluate  the  speech  situation  and  attempt  to 
see  yourself  as  the  audience  does.  Remember  that  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  your  problem  is  not  that  you 
are  afraid  of  saying  something  but  rather  that  you  are  afraid 
that  you  don't  have  something  to  say.  Prepare  adequately 
and  you  can  approach  the  speaking  situation  with  complete 
confidence  that  you  can  do  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  have  all  met  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lems over  the  past  fifty  years.  To  make  less  than  adequate 
preparation  is  to  place  yourself  under  a  handicap  that  no 
sensible  person  could  expect  to  overcome.  The  key  to  ex- 
cellence is  not  genius,  but  hard  work. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Give  the  rationale  of  the  following  statement:  To  be  con- 
cerned about  a  speech  is  normal,  natural,  and  desirable. 

2.  Rank  all  speakers  in  your  class  according  to  their  degree  of 
confidence.    Explain  why  you  have  listed  yourself  among  the  lowest. 

3.  Is  confidence  absolutely  essential  in  a  good  speaker?    Explain. 

4.  What  is  the  best  manner  of  increasing  confidence?  Be  prepared 
to  defend  your  answer. 

5.  It  is  claimed  that  a  third  of  all  speakers  have  a  confidence 
problem.    In  your  opinion  is  this  fraction  too  high  or  too  low? 

6.  List  two  techniques  from  each  of  the  five  approaches  to  in- 
creasing confidence. 
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Communicating  by  Body 


NATURE  AND  PURPOSES 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  place  of  bodily  action  in 
the  development  of  language  is  to  be  found  among  contem- 
porary primitive  societies.  Certain  of  these  societies  have 
little  spoken  language;  communication  depends  upon  the 
visual  aspect.  The  Pygmies  of  Africa,  for  instance,  are  un- 
able to  communicate  in  the  dark.^  The  Zuiii  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  rely  upon  facial  gestures  and  bodily  move- 
ments to  make  their  speech  intelligible. 

As  soon  as  a  speaker  appears  in  front  of  an  audience 
and  before  he  speaks  a  word,  he  tells  them  something  about 
himself.  A  speaker  who  makes  no  movements  during  his 
entire  speech  also  tells  the  audience  something  about  him- 
self, perhaps  even  more  than  the  speaker  who  makes  a 
moderate  amount  of  movement  and  gesture.  Bodily  action, 
then,  communicates;  it  stirs  up  meaning. 

When  we  speak,  electrical  energy  is  discharged  by  the 
brain  cells  and  travels  to  the  muscles.  These  electrical  cur- 
rents can  be  measured  either  at  the  brain  or  at  the  muscle 
involved  in  speech.  It  is  often  not  realized  that  these  ac- 
tion currents  can  be  measured  at  parts  of  the  body  other 

1  This  statement,  while  frequently  appearing  in  books  and  articles  about 
language,  is  highly  questionable,  Susanne  K.  Langer,  in  Philosophy  in  a 
New  Key,  The  New  American  Library,  1942,  p.  84,  discusses  at  some  length 
the  probable  source  and  perpetuation  of  the  error.  She  quotes  Edward 
Sapir,  a  noted  authority,  as  stating  that  there  is  no  tribe  or  society  without 
a  well-ordered  language. 
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than  those  actively  engaged  in  the  speaking  process.^  In 
other  words,  we  speak  with  our  entire  bodies,  not  just  with 
our  vocal  structures.  Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  similar  action  currents  are  set  up  by  the  act  of 
thinking  alone;  thus  we  would  expect  similar  neuro-physical 
action  currents  in  the  body  of  the  speaker  who  is  vocalizing 
the  thoughts  and  the  listeners  who  are  thinking  the  thoughts 
as  they  hear  the  words.  The  bodies  of  the  speaker  and  the 
listeners  who  are  attending  to  him  are  reacting  similarly. 
The  speaker  conveys  in  this  manner  not  only  the  content  of 
his  material  but  also  his  own  attitude  toward  such  material. 
The  primary  purposes  of  the  voice  and  bodily  action  of  the 
speaker  are  to  convey  these  not  only  correctly  but  fully. 

In  the  present  chapter  the  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  the  part  played  by  bodily  action  as  separate  from  vocal 
action,  although  the  interrelationship  existing  between  the 
two  makes  many  observations  applicable  to  both. 

Most  of  us  convey  but  a  fraction  of  the  full  meaning  of 
our  material,  a  few  of  us  because  we  are  like  the  great  violin- 
ist who  is  trying  to  play  on  a  cheap  violin  and  have  inade- 
quate instruments,  but  most  of  us  because  we  lack  the 
training  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  instruments. 

In  order  to  convey  the  meanings  of  our  material  as  well 
as  our  attitudes  toward  it,  we  need  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  involved  and  a  technique  for  practice.  Improve- 
ment in  bodily  action  will  help  in  this  respect,  but  it  will 
do  even  more;  it  will  serve  also  to  energize  the  speaking  of 
the  unenthusiastic  speaker  and  to  de-energize  the  very  nerv- 
ous individual. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  person  who  simu- 
lates an  emotion  by  going  through  all  the  bodily  activity 
accompanying  it  vvdll  soon  begin  to  feel  the  emotion.    The 

2  E.  Jacobson,  "Electrical  Measurements  of  Neuromuscular  States  Dur- 
ing Mental  Activities,"  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  1:205  (1931). 
Jacobson  found  action  currents  in  the  speech  muscles  while  the  subjects 
were  thinking.  L.  W.  Max,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Motor  Theory 
of  Consciousness,"  Journal  of  Comparative  Psychology,  14:469-86  (1935). 
Electrodes  attached  to  the  arms  of  subjects  showed  action  currents;  slight  cur- 
rents continued,  even  during  sleep. 
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same  is  true  for  the  speaker  who  needs  vitality  and  force  in 
his  speaking.  Decisive  and  energetic  movements  and  ges- 
tm^es  carry  over  into  voice  and  attitude,  and  soon  the  speaker 
begins  to  experience  the  enthusiasm  and  urgency  so  much 
needed. 

The  extremely  nervous  type  of  speaker  who  moves 
around  excessively  and  makes  many  aimless  movements 
which  serve  no  purpose  except  to  say,  "I  am  nervous,"  will 
also  benefit  from  using  purposeful  movement  and  gestures, 
for  he  will  burn  up  some  of  the  excess  sugar  which  his  liver 
has  released  into  his  blood  stream  and  thus  will  eliminate 
much  of  his  nervousness  simply  by  doing  something.  Not 
only  will  the  making  of  confident  gestures  build  confidence 
and  poise  in  the  speaker,  but  it  will  also  transmit  that 
confidence  and  poise  to  the  audience  by  initiating  the  cor- 
rect neural  messages.  This  is  an  important  function  of 
bodily  action;  it  increases  the  speaker's  ethos  by  telling  the 
audience  that  he  is  secure  in  what  he  is  saying. 

The  speaker  who  has  practiced  his  gestures  when  re- 
hearsing his  speech  will  find  that  the  gestures  also  aid  in 
recall.  Many  actors  learning  lines  for  a  play  have  found  the 
accompanying  movement  and  bodily  action  to  serve  as  an 
aid  to  memory.  Bodily  action  also  seems  to  increase  the 
fluency  of  the  speaker  who  has  diflBculty  in  finding  words, 
probably  because  it  stimulates  him  so  that  he  operates  on 
a  bit  higher  intellectual  level. 

Because  the  listener  tends  to  imitate  the  neural  patterns 
and  muscle  tensions  of  the  speaker,  bodily  action  is  espe- 
cially effective  in  transmitting  the  emotional  element  of 
meaning.  It  also  is  one  of  the  strongest  modes  of  emphasis 
available  to  the  speaker. 

Gestures  are  especially  valuable  in  description,  as  they 
help  convey  impressions  of  movement,  size,  and  position. 
Nor  should  the  important  functions  of  transition  and  parti- 
tioning be  forgotten.  A  speaker  often  pauses  and  takes  a 
step  between  the  main  divisions  of  his  speech;  he  often 
keeps  count  of  his  points  on  his  fingers;  he  often  divides  by 
gestures  of  the  hands  in  a  vertical  plane. 
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In  summarizing  the  purposes  of  bodily  actions,  we  may- 
say  that  they  energize  and  de-energize,  they  both  build  and 
transmit  confidence  and  poise,  they  aid  memory,  develop 
fluency,  communicate  the  emotional  part  of  meaning,  aid 
in  partitioning,  are  valuable  as  a  mode  of  emphasis,  and  aid 
in  description  as  well. 

Why  is  bodily  action  so  valuable  as  a  mode  of  communi- 
cation? Apparently  gesture  language  developed  before 
vocal  language  as  a  system  of  communication  between  men. 
It  still  is  imiversally  understood  between  men  widely  sepa- 
rated in  civilizations  and  language.  The  visual  stimuli  of 
the  light  rays  striking  the  speaker  and  being  reflected  to  the 
retina  of  the  eye  of  the  listener  are  transmitted  more  rapidly 
than  the  sound  waves  which  emanate  from  the  speaker  and 
strike  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Although  for  the  most  part 
the  visual  aspect  of  communication  has  become  secondary 
and  supplemental  to  the  auditory,  it  will  remain  of  impor- 
tance to  listeners  as  long  as  they  prefer  both  to  see  and  hear 
the  speaker  rather  than  merely  to  hear  him. 

How  much  can  good  bodfly  action  add  to  the  compre- 
hension of  a  speech?  Apparently  as  much  as  20  per  cent.^ 
How  much  can  poor  bodily  action  detract  from  a  speech? 
We  have  all  experienced  speaking  situations  where  we  be- 
came so  interested  in  wondering  how  long  before  the 
speaker  would  again  take  off  his  glasses  or  make  some  other 
stereotyped  movement  that  we  remembered  little  if  anything 
of  what  he  said.  There  is  no  question  but  that  improper 
bodily  action  can  weaken  a  speech. 

Types.  Bodily  communication  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  classifications:  posture,  gross  bodily  movement, 

3  Walter  H.  Wilke,  "An  Experimental  Comparison  of  the  Speech,  the 
Radio,  and  the  Printed  Page  as  Propaganda  Devices,"  Archives  of  Psy- 
chology, No.  169,  Vol.  25  (1934).  Also,  see  E.  J.  Kramar  (Master's  thesis, 
Florida  State  University,  1951).  Kramar  found  a  statistically  significant 
difference  in  test  scores  between  students  who  both  saw  and  heard  the 
speaker  and  students  who  only  heard  him.  This  difference  was  found  by 
retest  to  persist  for  at  least  two  weeks.  See  Paul  Ganger  (Ph.D.  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1951).  Ganger  found  that  gestures  increased  the 
comprehension  of  the  speech.  He  used  a  2500-word  speech  to  audiences 
of  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  pupils  at  three  schools. 
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and  gesture.  The  gross  bodily  movement  of  the  speaker  is 
simply  the  walking  that  he  does  during  the  speech.  Gestures 
are  any  meaningful  movements  of  any  body  parts.  Of 
course,  the  more  of  the  body  involved  in  a  gesture,  the  easier 
it  is  to  recognize  the  intended  meaning.* 

Posture.  The  figure  should  be  erect,  but  not  stiff.  The 
v^eight  should  be  about  evenly  distributed  on  the  two  feet, 
with  more  on  the  toes  than  the  heels.  The  chest  cage 
should  be  well  up,  with  the  chin  level  and  pulled  back  just 
enough  to  take  the  slump  out  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  anterior  abdominal  wall  should  be  flat  and  firm.  The 
pelvic  girdle  should  be  rotated  back  and  down  so  that  there 
is  no  lordosis  (hollow  back).  The  knees  should  be  straight 
and  not  locked.  The  feet  should  be  separated  three  or  four 
inches  and  the  toes  pointed  out  slightly.  A  very  large  per- 
son should,  of  course,  have  a  bit  wider  stance. 

The  most  desirable  posture  will  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  individual  differences,  but  the  best  posture  for  any 
speaker  is  that  which  best  conveys  the  impression  of  poise 
and  ease.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  posture  most 
natural  to  the  speaker;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  natural 
one  to  him  may  appear  to  be  quite  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable to  the  audience,  and  listeners  in  such  situations  will 
empathize  and  become  uncomfortable,  too. 

When  his  weight  is  well  forward,  the  speaker's  posture 
conveys  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence.  The 
speaker  whose  weight  is  too  far  back  on  his  heels  conveys 
boredom,  egotism,  or  trepidation.  A  speaker's  weight  should 
be  so  balanced  that  he  has  perfect  control  of  his  movement 
and  gestures  at  all  times.  During  the  time  that  the  speaker 
is  before  his  audience,  his  posture  should  indicate  alertness, 
self-confidence,  and  poise.  And,  of  course,  posture  is  the 
basis  for  all  correct  gesturing,  for  gestures  are  not  made 
with  the  hands  alone  but  with  the  entire  body.  Posture 
suggests  the  speaker's  attitude.  We  have  all  seen  speakers 
tip  their  heads  back  and  throw  out  their  chests  in  express- 

4  W.  H.  Blake,  "A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Interpretation  of  Bodily 
Expression,"  Columbia  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
574  (1933). 
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ing  exultation  or  satisfaction.  They  may  make  side  to  side 
movements  to  indicate  indecision  or  confusion,  or  stand 
with  shoulders  high  or  hands  raised  to  indicate  doubt  or 
skepticism.  They  often  turn  away  from  something  to  indi- 
cate disdain  or  contempt,  or  stand  with  head  lowered  and 
shoulders  slumped  to  indicate  grief.  The  raised  forefinger 
indicates  warning,  the  raised  hand  indicates  caution  or  asks 
for  attention.  From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
body  enters  into  the  "posturing"  that  conveys  emotion. 
Very  similar  emotions  may  be  represented  by  identical 
bodily  attitudes,^  but  we  are  discussing  situations  in  public 
speaking  in  which  bodily  action  is  used  as  support  for  the 
speaker's  words. 

Movement.  Many  of  the  speaker's  stepping  movements 
will  occur  at  transitional  points  in  the  speech,  that  is,  be- 
tween introduction  and  body,  body  and  conclusion,  and  be- 
tween main  points  of  the  speech  body.  Walking  about  at 
other  times  runs  the  risk  of  drawing  attention  to  the  move- 
ment itself  and  away  from  the  words.  There  is  often  a 
considerable  amount  of  inconspicuous  shifting  of  the  feet, 
however,  so  that  the  speaker  may  change  his  position  con- 
siderably without  actually  walking  around,  and  without  the 
audience  becoming  aware  of  it. 

In  moving,  the  speaker  should  initiate  the  movement  by 
leaning  slightly  in  the  direction  he  intends  to  move,  and  let 
the  foot  on  that  side  follow  the  body  movement  rather  than 
lead  it.  To  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  crossing  his  legs,  the 
speaker  should  always  lead  vv^ith  the  foot  on  the  side  toward 
which  he  plans  to  move.  Most  movement  on  the  speaking 
platform  is  actually  more  to  the  side  than  forward;  a  skill- 
ful speaker  can  appear  to  step  toward  the  audience  a  dozen 

5  Delwin  Dusenbury  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  "Experimental  Studies 
of  the  Symbolism  of  Action  and  Voice — I;  A  Study  of  the  Specificity  of 
Meaning  in  Facial  Expression,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  24:424—36 
(1938).  The  introduction  of  this  article  contains  a  good  summary  of  the 
inconclusive  results  of  preceding  investigators.  Dusenbury  and  Knower 
determined  that  two  speech  teachers  whom  they  had  selected  could 
portray  eleven  different  emotions  well  enough  that  audiences  were  able  to 
discriminate  among  these  emotions  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
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steps  during  his  speech  without  moving  from  his  starting 
place  more  than  a  few  inches. 

As  he  speaks  first  to  one  side  of  the  audience  and  then 
to  the  other,  the  speaker's  feet  and  body  should  turn  as  a 
unit,  with  trunk,  head,  and  eyes  always  directed  toward  the 
same  point.  This  eliminates  the  impression  of  wagghng 
the  head  or  roHing  the  eyes  which  occurs  when  these  parts 
of  the  body  are  moved  separately. 

GESTURE 

Principles  ot  Gesture.  Coordination.  Gestures  are  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  purposeful  movements  of  parts  of  the 
body.  This,  as  v/e  have  pointed  out,  is  incorrect,  for  the 
entire  body  must  coordinate  in  making  a  gesture.  When  the 
clenched  fist  is  raised,  the  heels  lift  slightly,  the  legs  stretch, 
the  trunk  seems  to  lengthen,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
support  the  movement.  It  is  as  if  all  gestures  were  centered 
at  the  heart  and  all  parts  of  the  body  were  used  simulta- 
neously in  supporting  them.  One  does  not  gesture  with 
his  index  finger  alone,  or  a  hand  alone,  or  an  arm  alone, 
but  rather  with  his  entire  body.  In  making  gestures  the 
entire  body  moves,  but  the  attention  of  the  listener  is  nat- 
urally centered  on  that  part  of  the  body  which  moves  the 
most. 

Individuality.  A  second  principle  of  gesturing  is  indi- 
viduality. Gestures  should  belong  to  and  be  a  part  of  the 
individual's  personality.  For  purposes  of  developing  a  va- 
riety of  gestures  and  improving  the  ones  that  he  does  have, 
the  speaker  may  imitate  the  gestures  of  other  speakers.  He 
should  realize,  however,  that  his  gestures  are  as  much  a 
part  of  his  personality  as  his  voice  quality  and  that  he  should 
strive  to  develop  his  own  repertoire. 

Timing.  Gestures  should  slightly  precede  or  occur  simul- 
taneously with  the  words  they  accompany.  If  they  either 
precede  or  follow  the  words  by  an  appreciable  interval  of 
time,  incongruity  results.  Ordinarily  when  we  speak  of  a 
gesture,  we  have  in  mind  its  main  part,  which  is  called  the 
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stroke,  but  a  complete  gesture  has  three  parts.  The  first  is 
the  approach,  which  is  the  act  of  getting  the  hand  into  posi- 
tion to  gesture.  This  phase  of  the  gesture  actually  precedes 
the  words.  In  saying  the  phrase,  "The  first  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  this,"  the  hand  must  get  into  position  before  and 
during  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  the.  Yet  this  must  be 
done  so  slowly  and  unobtrusively  that  the  listener  develops 
nothing  more  than  an  attitude  of  expectancy. 

The  second  part  is  the  stroke,  which  is  the  important  and 
meaningful  part  of  the  movement.  This  must  be  completed 
during  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  first.  ^ 

The  third  part  of  the  gesture  is  the  return.  There  may 
be  a  "picture"  or  "posture"  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  during 
which  the  speaker  freezes  in  position  and  no  movement  or 
sound  is  made.  With  the  beginning  of  movement  and 
sound,  however,  the  hand  should  return  unobtrusively  to 
the  speaker's  side. 

Restraint.  A  fourth  principle  of  good  gesturing  is  re- 
straint. Gestures  should  be  directed,  controlled,  and  suited 
to  the  words.  They  should  be  purposeful  and  not  exag- 
gerated. 

Appropriateness.  Gestures  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
speaker,  speech,  audience,  and  occasion.  Undignified  or 
exaggerated  gestures  are  inappropriate  for  a  dignified 
speaker  or  a  formal  audience.  Extremely  large  gestures  are 
inappropriate  for  a  small  audience.  Likewise,  small  gestures 
are  inappropriate  for  a  large  auditorium.  The  energy  of 
the  gesture  should  be  appropriate  to  the  power  of  the  voice. 
A  weak  voice  accompanying  a  strong  gesture  is  incongruous 
and  vice  versa. 

Motivation.  Gestures  should  be  motivated.  If  the 
speaker  does  not  feel  the  movement,  he  should  not  attempt 
to  use  gestures  in  the  actual  speaking  situation.  By  forcing 
them,  if  necessary,  during  rehearsal,  the  speaker  will  en- 
courage their  appearance  in  the  speech.  If  the  words  do 
not  call  forth  gestures,  the  words  are  weak.  Gestures  are 
natural  in  most  speeches,  as  true  depth  of  feeling  and  con- 
viction make  them  occur  naturally  as  a  part  of  delivery. 
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The  practice  sentences  which  appear  on  this  and  the 
following  page  will,  if  spoken  with  meaning,  evoke  bodily 
action. 

Types  of  Gestures  with  Practice  Sentences.  Locative. 
The  locative  gesture  is  made  with  the  pointing  finger  or 
hand.  This  gesture  is  one  that  any  speaker  can  use  in  his 
speech  simply  by  including  sentences  which  call  for  it. 

The  book  is  there. 

The  pencil  is  on  the  table. 

I  refer  to  the  first  part  of  the  diagram. 

Go  east  three  blocks  and  turn  left. 

The  small  evergreens  were  about  this  high. 

Which  of  these  electric  razors  would  you  buy? 

Jordan  Hall  is  south  of  us. 

The  pilot's  seat  is  located  here. 

Egypt  is  located  about  here  on  the  map. 

Dividing,  Describing,  Counting.  These  gestures,  as 
their  name  would  indicate,  are  used  primarily  for  transi- 
tional purposes,  helping  the  audience  to  see  and  maintain 
relationships  between  points  and  ideas.  Often  transitional 
gestures  can  substitute  for  transitional  words  and  phrases. 
They  may  be  made  with  the  index  finger,  the  hand  either 
prone  or  supine,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  the  language 
calls  for. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  causes,  and  second,  the  effects. 
No  two  ideas  could  be  farther  apart. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:   (second  point,  etc.). 
If  income  is  at  this  level,  and  outgo  at  this  level,  the  differ- 
ence is  credit. 
One  half  of  the  world  is  prisoner,  the  other  half  free. 
The  cliff  zigzagged  up  until  it  touched  the  sky. 
The  bird  made  a  fluttering  movement. 

Placating  and  Quieting.  The  purpose  of  these  gestures  is 
to  quiet  the  listeners.  Generally  such  gestures  are  made 
with  the  hand  prone  and  extended  in  a  sort  of  patting  mo- 
tion, like  that  used  in  patting  the  head  of  a  distraught  child. 

Now,  don't  get  excited  about  this. 
Let's  not  get  all  worked  up  about  it. 
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Perhaps  we  had  better  consider  before  we  act. 

Now,  we  have  just  learned  this  recently. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

Rejecting,  Gestures  expressing  disdain,  disgust,  or  rejec- 
tion are  usually  made  with  the  hand  in  a  vertical  position 
and  pushing  down,  back,  and  away  from  the  speaker  with  a 
sweeping  motion. 

Let  them  take  their  goods  and  go. 

Let's  wipe  out  this  evil  and  start  anew. 

We  shouldn't  even  consider  such  a  proposal. 

We  cannot  tolerate  Communists  in  our  government. 

I  don't  care  what  wild  claims  they  make. 

That  is  not  the  course  of  honest  men. 

Appeal.  Usually  gestures  of  appeal  are  made  with  both 
hands  extended  to  the  audience  and  with  the  palms  up  in 
the  so-called  supine  position. 

Will  you  accept  my  proposal? 

We  must  face  this  issue  together. 

Don't  you  agree  that  this  is  the  only  fair  solution? 

What  would  they  have  us  do? 

Won't  you  give  to  the  Salvation  Army? 

Won't  you  write  to  your  congressmen  today? 

I  ask  only  for  a  fair  consideration. 

I  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  entire  organization. 

Emphasis.  Gestures  for  emphasis  are  ordinarily  made 
with  the  index  finger  or  clenched  fist. 

I  defy  the  authorities! 

Come  and  get  me  if  you  want  me! 

If  it's  a  fight  they  want,  we  are  ready! 

That  man  is  dangerous! 

I  challenge  you  to  prove  that! 

I  simply  refuse  to  do  it! 

Now  note  this  point  well! 

Now  get  this,  once  and  for  aU! 

Suggestion.  Suggestive  gestures  are  usually  minute 
movements  which  somehow  suggest  actions,  places,  emo- 
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tions,  or  characteristics.  They  are  Hke  caricatures  that  with 
a  single  Hne  bring  out  a  dominant  aspect  of  a  person  or 
situation.  As  such  they  are  almost  completely  individual 
in  nature,  and  the  speaker  must  rely  on  cues  from  the  con- 
text for  their  form. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Gestures.  Any  student  can 
gesture  by  including  in  his  speech  the  purely  transitional 
sentences  that  call  for  the  gestures  of  dividing,  counting, 
and  locating.  In  order  to  include  others,  hovv^ever,  and 
especially  in  order  to  have  them  adequately  motivated  he 
must  feel  the  strength  of  the  material  v^hich  he  is  express- 
ing. Also  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  speaker  to  find  excuses 
to  move  around  occasionally  while  speaking,  such  as  walk- 
ing to  a  blackboard,  chart,  or  model.  Occasionally  it  helps 
to  rehearse  a  speech  and  include  far  more  gestures  than  the 
speech  actually  calls  for.  A  class  exercise  which  benefits 
many  students  is  that  of  having  the  students  stand  around 
the  room  at  arm's  length  from  each  other  and  work  in 
unison  on  their  gestures.  This  technique  dispels  much  of 
the  self-consciousness  which  accompanies  working  indi- 
vidually, and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  instructor  to 
pass  from  student  to  student  and  to  give  them  individual 
criticism. 

Students  often  develop  freedom  of  physical  expression 
through  the  use  of  demonstration  or  how-to-do-it  speeches 
in  which  they  use  physical  objects  and  assemble  or  disas- 
semble the  parts  as  they  talk  about  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  frequency  the  hand  gestures  are 
the  most  important.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  head  can  be  used  for  gesturing.  Not  only  is  eye  con- 
tact one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  physical  delivery, 
but  nods  and  shakes  of  the  head  can  be  used  for  emphasis, 
and  the  facial  expression,  if  the  audience  is  small,  is  one  of 
the  best  indicators  of  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  his 
materials.  Lack  of  eye  contact  resulting  from  the  speaker's 
looking  at  the  ceiling,  floor,  or  his  notes  detracts  from  the 
performance  and  can  weaken  the  effects  of  an  otherwise 
acceptable  speech. 
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Basic  Gestures  and  Planes  of  Gesture.    At  the  end  of 

Chapter  2,  five  basic  hand  gestures  were  described.  These 
were  pointed  finger,  clenched  fist,  palm  up,  palm  down,  and 
hand  in  the  vertical  position.  There  are  innumerable  com- 
binations and  variations  of  these  which  may  be  made  with 
either  one  hand  or  two.  The  pointed  index  finger  may  be 
used  for  emphasis,  to  accuse,  to  caution,  to  hold  attention, 
or  for  otlier  effects.  When  the  finger  is  held  in  the  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal  position  its  use  includes  locating, 
describing,  counting,  cautioning,  and  emphasizing.  The 
clenched  fist  is  used  primarily  for  emphasizing.  The  palm- 
up  gesture  is  used  mostly  for  appealing,  but  additional  uses 
are  those  of  questioning,  requesting,  mild  emphasis,  describ- 
ing, and  dividing.  The  palm-down  gesture  is  most  fre- 
quently used  for  placating,  quieting,  and  rejecting.  It  can 
express  strong  dislike  or  contempt  when  the  speaker  almost 
seems  physically  to  push  the  distasteful  object  from  him. 
When  the  hand  is  held  in  the  vertical  position,  it  is  used  for 
dividing  as  well  as  for  indicating  size  and  distance.  Many 
speakers  use  a  repeated  hand  vertical  gesture  for  mild  em- 
phasis. 

The  three  planes  or  levels  of  gestures  are :  first,  the  upper, 
which  is  from  the  neck  up;  second,  the  middle,  from  the 
level  of  the  waist  to  the  neck;  and  third,  the  lower,  from 
the  waist  down.  Extremely  powerful  and  elevated  ges- 
tures are  made  in  the  upper  plane  (the  pointed  finger  or 
clenched  fist  are  often  used  here ) .  Most  gestures,  however, 
should  be  made  in  the  middle  plane.  Almost  the  only  ges- 
ture that  requires  the  lower  plane  is  that  of  rejection  with 
the  hand  in  the  inverted  vertical  position  (thumb  down) 
with  the  speaker  seeming  to  push  the  object  away. 

The  laws  of  attention  apply  to  gestures.  The  gesture 
made  with  two  hands  is  stronger  than  that  made  with  one; 
the  larger  gesture  is  stronger  than  the  smaller;  repetition 
increases  the  power  unless  the  repetition  is  so  frequent 
that  monotony  sets  in. 

After  the  speaker  has  practiced  the  sentences  listed 
above  and  has  developed  several  of  his  own,  then  and  only 
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then  should  he  evaluate  his  performance  by  observing  him- 
self in  a  full-lengtli  mirror.  A  little  practice  before  a  mirror 
will  bring  him  to  the  point  where  he  can  both  speak  and 
gesture  and  at  the  same  time  view  his  own  bodily  action 
critically.  He  should  attempt  to  incorporate  the  following 
desirable  characteristics  of  bodily  action  and  at  the  same 
time  to  eliminate  any  faults  which  may  be  present. 

Characteristics  of  Desirable  Gestures.  The  following 
characteristics  of  good  gestures  apply  in  general.  Under 
certain  conditions  they  will  not  be  appropriate. 

Gestures  should  be  made  with  the  body  and  arms  relaxed 
and  free  rather  than  stiff,  awkward,  and  angular. 

Gestures  should  be  properly  timed. 

Gestures  should  suit  the  words  which  they  accompany. 

Gestures  should  move  in  curved  lines  rather  than  sharp  and 
angular  lines. 

Gestures  should  have  a  definite  stroke,  with  an  unobtrusive 
approach  and  an  equally  unobtrusive  return. 

The  size  of  the  gesture  should  be  determined  not  only  by  the 
idea  being  enforced  but  by  the  size  of  the  room  and  audi- 
ence. 

Gestures  should  be  appropriate  to  the  speaker,  speech  and 
audience. 

A  variety  of  gestures  should  be  used. 

Gestures  should  be  adequately  motivated.  In  the  actual 
speaking  situation  the  speaker  should  not  force  his  gestures. 

Common  Faults  of  Gestures.  Among  the  most  common 
faults  of  gesturing  are,  first,  making  meaningless  movements. 
Nonmotivated  gestures  should  be  avoided.  If  such  move- 
ments become  habitual,  they  are  called  mannerisms. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  mannerisms,  they  serve  as  distrac- 
tions for  the  audience  and  attract  attention  to  themselves 
rather  than  serving  as  support  for  the  speech. 

Second,  gestures  may  be  inappropriate.  Inappropriate 
gestures  often  arouse  humor;  they  may  be  ridiculously  tiny 
or  inadequate  for  the  strength  of  the  words  or  they  may  be 
exaggerated  and  overstrong  or  they  may  not  fit  the  words 
at  all. 
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Finally,  gestures  may  become  stereotyped,  in  which  case 
the  speaker  incessantly  repeats  a  single  gesture.  Often  a 
speaker  develops  the  habit  of  gesturing  with  one  hand  only 
or  with  one  type  of  gesture  only.  Such  a  gestiire  first  loses 
its  force;  then  it  draws  attention  to  itseK;  and  finally  it  be- 
comes such  a  distraction  that  the  effect  of  the  speech  is 
lost. 

Remember  that  gestures  may  be  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
too  smooth  or  too  angular,  too  large  or  too  small,  too  awk- 
ward or  too  graceful,  too  strong  or  too  weak,  too  relaxed  or 
too  tense,  too  cramped  or  too  exuberant. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  tlie  visual  and  audible  stimuli 
which  the  speaker  furnishes?  Which  predominates?  Which  is  more 
rapid? 

2.  In  what  ways  can  the  use  of  bodily  action  serve  the  speaker? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  good  speech  with  no  bodily  action  or 
gestures  whatsoever?    Defend  your  statement. 

4.  What  kinds  of  meaning  does  bodily  action  stir  up? 

5.  What  are  the  types  of  bodily  action  and  how  are  they  related? 

6.  Describe  the  ideal  posture  for  a  speaker. 

7.  Why  is  there  no  single  posture  which  is  suitable  for  all 
speakers? 

8.  Give  the  principles  of  good  gesturing. 

9.  Formulate  one  sentence  which  calls  for  the  use  of  each  of 
the  following  gestures:  locative,  dividing,  describing,  counting,  placat- 
ing, rejecting,  appeal,  emphasis. 

10.  Which  of  the  basic  hand  gestures  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  each  of  the  gestures  listed  in  question  nine  above? 

11.  List  the  common  faults  of  gestures. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  VOICE  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

All  normal  persons  possess  the  muscular  skills  that  enable 
them  to  walk  and  run.  To  do  these  acts  requires  neither  the 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  muscles  in  our  legs  nor  the 
knowledge  of  how  the  muscles  operate.  If  a  premium  were 
to  be  placed  upon  excellence  in  running,  however,  we  would 
at  once  make  an  effort,  as  do  our  track  men,  to  learn  every- 
thing possible  about  running,  including  such  details  as 
proper  form,  correct  pacing,  and  the  like. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  speaking  voice.  As  long  as  our  wants 
are  relatively  few  and  simple,  the  need  for  excellence  in 
communication  is  not  felt.  As  soon  as  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities are  increased,  a  similar  increase  in  interest  in  the 
techniques  of  communication  is  noted.  Of  course,  a  good 
speaking  voice  is  no  assurance  of  a  good  speech,  but  a  good 
voice  properly  used  is  unquestionably  an  asset. 

It  may  seem  strange  in  certain  respects  that  the  chapter 
on  voice  should  come  so  late;  it  seems  less  so  when  we 
realize  that  the  objective  of  public  speaking  is  communica- 
tion and  that  voice  is  but  one  of  the  important  factors  to 
be  considered.  The  emphasis  here  is  first  on  those  aspects 
of  the  speaking  voice  which  are  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  public  speaker,  and  second,  those  aspects  which  usually 
yield  to  improvement  with  the  amount  of  attention  which 
it  is  possible  to  devote  to  them  in  the  ordinary  public  speak- 
ing course.  It  will  be  impossible  here  to  present  a  full 
technical   discussion.    But   then,    to    drive    an    automobile 
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safely  and  skillfully  requires  neither  an  engineer's  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  internal  combustion  engines  nor  even 
a  mechanic's  knowledge  of  how  the  parts  are  assembled. 
We  shaU  be  forced  to  assume  that  the  speech  parts  are  all 
there  and  are  all  in  working  order.  Speakers  with  medical 
or  psychological  problems  must  obtain  help  elsewhere,  for 
our  discussion  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  healthy, 
normal  speaking  mechanism. 

The  ideal  public  speaking  voice  is  one  which  commimi- 
cates  the  greatest  amount  of  appropriate  information  with 
the  fewest  accompanying  distractions.  It  is  possible  to 
speak  well  despite  a  poor  voice,  poor  articulation,  or  even 
poor  pronunciation.  It  is  not  possible  to  work  miracles  in 
a  one-semester  course  in  public  speaking  with  habits  which 
have  become  fixed  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  more. 
Often,  however,  habits  can  be  modified  to  the  extent  that 
a  speaker  can  not  only  be  heard  and  understood  but  can 
materially  increase  the  amount  of  information  that  his  voice 
will  communicate.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  both  breathy 
and  nasal  voice  qualities  can  reduce  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion imparted  to  an  audience.^  If  only  the  student  develops 
an  awareness  of  his  difiiculties  and  the  possibilities  of  over- 
coming them,  the  time  spent  on  voice  will  not  be  wasted. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  RECEPTION  OF  SPEECH 

The  brain  of  the  speaker  conceives  a  message  which  he 
wishes  to  communicate.  From  the  brain,  impulses  are  sent 
down  the  neural  pathways  to  activate  certain  muscle  groups 
and  to  inhibit  others.  These  muscles  are  foimd  in  the  lips, 
palate,  tongue,  jaw,  throat,  larynx,  abdomen,  and  elsewhere. 
Each  structure  so  activated  moves  in  a  beautifully  coordi- 
nated sequence,  with  the  result  that  certain  patterns  of 
sound  are  stamped  on  the  breath  of  the  speaker  as  he 
exhales.    These  patterns  are  vibrations  or  waves  consisting 

1  C.  F.  Diehl  and  E.  T.  McDonald,  "Effect  of  Voice  Quality  on  Com- 
munication," Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders,  21:233-37  (June, 
1956). 
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of  alternating  areas  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the 
air  molecules.  These  energy  impulses  are  radiated  in  all 
directions  from  the  speaker's  mouth  and  travel  out  from 
that  source  as  do  light,  heat,  or  radio  waves  from  their 
generators.  Thus  the  speaker  has  a  built-in  transmitter  of 
soiuid  waves. 

In  this  manner  words,  when  spoken,  are  transformed 
into  actual  physical  movements  in  the  air.  Air  is  the  usual 
medium,  but  waves  will  travel  through  any  gas,  liquid,  or 
solid  as  long  as  that  medium  is  elastic. 

Provided  that  a  listener  is  within  range  of  these  vibra- 
tions and  provided  he  understands  the  language  and  is 
listening,  he  can,  with  his  built-in  receiving  mechanism, 
turn  the  vibrating  molecules  back  into  neural  impulses  and 
then  back  into  meaning  ( See  Figure  7 ) .  The  sound  waves, 
upon  reaching  the  listener's  ear,  strike  a  tiny  membrane, 
the  eardrum,  which  in  turn  activates  a  series  of  three  tiny 
interlocking  bones  which  are  connected  to  another  mem- 
brane which  also  vibrates.  This  second  membrane  is  the 
doorway  to  the  inner  ear,  a  fluid-filled  chamber  into  which 
project  thousands  of  tiny  nerve  endings  that  pick  up  the 
vibrations  and  pass  them  along  to  the  auditory  nerve. 
Upon  reaching  the  auditory  projection  (perception)  area 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  which  function  in  hearing, 
the  neural  impulses  are  retranslated  into  the  original  words 
that  the  speaker  uttered. 

If  the  speaker  and  listener  had  exactly  the  same  con- 
cepts for  the  word  meanings,  communication  would  be 
exact;  since  this  is  impossible,  communication  is  only  ap- 
proximate. Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  physical 
mechanism  which  produces  the  speech  sounds. 

The  physical  mechanism,  although  it  functions  as  a 
unit,  can  best  be  understood  if  we  divide  it  into  four  parts 
( See  Figure  8 ) :  first,  the  act  of  breathing,  by  which  we  get 
the  air  for  speech  into  its  storage  chamber;  second,  phona- 
tion,  the  process  by  which  the  air  is  forced  into  vibration  by 
action  of  the  vocal  folds;  third,  resonation,  whereby  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  throat  cavities  act  upon  the  tone  to  amplify 
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and  increase  its  audibility;  and  last,  articulation,  in  which 
the  tone  is  further  modified  and  broken  up  by  the  teeth, 
tongue,  lips,  and  other  articulators  into  the  recognizable 
patterns  of  sound  called  words. 

The  whole  process  is  roughly  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  sound  is  produced  if  we  stretch  the  neck  of  an  in- 
flated balloon  and  let  the  air  force  its  way  out.  Here,  too,  the 
edges  of  the  opening  are  forced  into  vibration  and  sound 
results.  The  more  tightly  the  edges  are  stretched,  the 
higher  the  pitch  of  the  resultant  sound.  If  we  push  on  the 
base  of  the  balloon,  especially  when  the  air  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, we  can  hear  an  increase  in  loudness.  Similarities 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  balloon  produces  sound  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  vocal  mechanism  operates  may  now 
be  noted.  Our  lungs,  like  the  ballon,  serve  as  the  air  con- 
tainer; air  is  forced  through  the  valve  housed  in  the  larynx 
with  the  edges  blowing  apart  and  snapping  back  into  posi- 
tion many  times  each  second.  The  tension  of  the  muscles 
underlying  the  ligament-like  edges  of  the  vocal  folds  deter- 
mines the  pitch  of  the  sound.  Unlike  the  balloon  the  human 
mechanism  also  has  resonators  and  articulators  which  fur- 
ther modify  the  tone.  A  container  for  air,  an  elastic  valve, 
an  amplifying  system,  and  a  mechanism  for  stamping 
sound  patterns  into  words,  all  under  the  control  of  a  complex 
system  of  muscles  and  nerves— this  is  the  basic  speech 
mechanism  for  communicating  meanings. 

We  recall  from  our  previous  discussion  of  words  and 
meanings  that  intelligence  has  both  an  intellectual  and  an 
emotional  aspect.  A  speaker  transmits  (1)  the  thought,  (2) 
the  feeling  or  emotional  tone  of  the  material,  and  (3)  his 
own  feeling  or  attitude  toward  the  thought  and  emotion  of 
the  language.  The  thought  portion  is  transmitted  when  the 
articulators  make  the  sound  patterns  intelligible  by  form- 
ing words;  the  emotion  part  is  transmitted  largely  by  the 
speaker's  vocal  tones,  an  element  of  speech  called  voice 
quality.  With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  mechanism, 
let  us  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
speaking  voice. 
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Figure  8.    Primary   physical   and  vocal  variety  relationships. 


Explanation.  By  "voice"  in  the  above  figure  is  meant 
everything  that  the  listener  hears,  including  both  voiced  and 
voiceless  speech  sounds  as  well  as  vocal  tones. 

The  physical  processes  which  produce  speech  are  respira- 
tion, phonation,  resonation,  and  articulation.  Each  of  these 
physical  activities  results  in  or  affects  the  sounds  which  the 
listener  hears.  That  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the  speaker's 
respiration  is  directly  related  to  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  for 
the  strength  of  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
expelling  the  breath  determines  the  voice  loudness.  The 
length,  mass,  tension,  and  flexibility  of  the  vocal  folds  deter- 
mine their  rate  of  vibration  and  hence  the  resultant  pitch. 
The  size,  shape,  surface  walls,  and  size  of  opening  of  the 
resonating  cavities  likewise  determine  the  voice  quality. 
The  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  articulatory  structures  de- 
termines the  sound  lengths  and  hence  rate  of  speaking. 

Loudness,  pitch,  quality,  and  time  are  the  psychophys- 
ical effects  upon  the  listener's  brain  of  the  corresponding 
physical  factors— intensity,  frequency,  spectrum,  and  dura- 
tion. Loudness,  pitch,  quaHty,  and  time  are  the  variables  of 
the  voice  which  maintain  interest  as  well  as  carry  meaning. 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

The  Voice  Must  be  Loud  Enough  to  be  Heard.  Nearly 
every  speech  class  will  include  one  or  more  students  who 
habitually  speak  too  softly  to  be  completely  intelligible; 
unfortunately  they  are  almost  always  unaware  of  the  fact. 
All  speakers  must  step  up  their  energy  output  when  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  persons  rather  than  to  an  individuaL 
They  must,  in  fact,  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
person  the  farthest  removed  from  the  speaker  as  well  as  by 
any  members  of  the  audience  who  may  suffer  from  hearing 
loss.  Many  speakers  automatically  adjust  to  the  additional 
energy  requirements  of  the  public  speaking  situation.  If, 
however,  you  are  frequently  asked  to  speak  louder,  you 
may  be  one  of  those  who  does  not.  Such  persons  are  un- 
aware of  their  low  intensities,  since  much  of  what  a  speaker 
hears  of  his  own  speech  is  transmitted  through  the  bones  of 
his  skull  rather  than  through  the  air.  Thus  the  speakers 
volume  may  seem  adequate  to  him  when  really  it  is  not. 
Until  such  a  person  becomes  habituated  to  the  increased 
loudness  level,  he  will  sound  to  himself  as  if  he  were 
shouting. 

Far  fewer  men  speakers  have  problems  of  loudness  than 
do  women,  but,  in  general,  an  increase  in  vocal  intensity  is 
desirable  for  most  speakers.^  How  does  one  go  about  learn- 
ing to  increase  voice  intensity?  First,  one  should  maintain 
an  erect  posture  and  a  straight  spine  so  that  the  breathing 
muscles  are  not  cramped  nor  strained  on  either  side  of  the 
body.  Second,  one  should  breathe  more  deeply  than  he 
ordinarily  does  and  maintain  a  good  supply  of  air  in  the 
lungs  at  all  times.  The  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles supplies  most  of  the  force  for  loudness.  These  several 
layers  of  muscle,  constituting  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
do  their  work  by  contracting  and  pushing  against  the  inter- 

2  Donald  Hayworth,  Ed.,  A  Research  Into  The  Teaching  of  Public 
Speaking,  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  mimeographed,  1939,. 
p.  182. 
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nal  abdominal  organs,  which  in  turn  thrust  against  the  base 
of  the  lungs,  thus  putting  the  air  under  pressure.  It  is  this 
increased  air  pressure  which  increases  the  loudness  of  the 
voice.^  Although  the  voice  must  be  loud  enough  at  all 
times  to  be  heard,  it  is  variety  rather  than  great  intensity 
that  is  desired.  We  have  previously  noted  that  sustained 
intensity,  rather  than  adding  emphasis  to  what  is  said,  ac- 
tually detracts  from  the  speaker's  message.^  It  has  long 
been  known  both  from  observation  and  from  experimental 
study  that  the  use  of  bodily  action  while  speaking  will  tend 
to  increase  the  speaker's  loudness.^ 

The  Voice  Should  Be  Melodious  Enough  To  Be  Interest- 
ing. Voice  pitch  is  determined  primarily  by  the  length, 
tension,  and  thickness  of  the  edges  of  the  vocal  folds.  The 
more  rapidly  these   edges   vibrate,   the  higher   the   pitch. 

3  Investigators  have  agreed  for  tlie  past  thirty  years  that  it  is  not  the 
exact  type  of  breathing  but  rather  the  control  that  determines  the  excellence 
of  the  voice.  We  apparently  have  better  control  for  central  or  abdominal 
breathing  than  for  either  costal  or  clavicular.  One  fluoroscopic  investigation 
showed  greater  excursion  and  more  steady  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  good 
speaking  voices  than  in  poor.  See  E.  M.  Huyck  and  K.  Allen,  "Diaphrag- 
matic Action  of  Good  and  Poor  Speaking  Voices,"  Speech  Monographs, 
4:101-9   (1937). 

Although  intensity  varies  directly  with  the  breath  used,  some  speakers 
can  get  much  greater  intensity  than  others  \\dth  the  same  expenditure  of 
breath.  The  BeU  Telephone  Pictures  of  the  Human  Vocal  Folds  in  Action 
show  that  with  trained  voices  the  closed  phase  of  the  cycle  is  relatively 
much  longer  than  is  that  of  the  untrained  voices.  Thus  much  less  air  is 
used.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  for  V^'^iksell's  finding  of  no  correla- 
tion between  the  type  of  breathing  and  the  intensity  of  the  voice.  See  W. 
Wiksell,  "An  Experimental  Analysis  of  Respiration  in  Relation  to  Intensity 
of  Vocal  Tones  in  Speech,"  University  of  Louisiana  Studies,  No.  27  (1936) 
pp.  37-52.  Ericson  states  that  when  the  folds  are  working  at  maximum 
efficiency  the  amount  of  breath  used  in  the  voice  is  very  small.  See  C.  I. 
Ericson,  "Basic  Factors  in  the  Human  Voice,"  Psychological  Monographs, 
36:82-112  (1927).  Investigators  generally  agree  that  it  is  the  control  of 
the  breathing  that  is  important  for  quality,  intensity,  and  clarity.  See  also 
F.  L.  D.  Holmes,  "An  Experimental  Study  in  Individual  Voice  Quality" 
(Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1928).  Also  C.  F.  Lindsley,  "The 
Psycho-Physical  Determinants  of  Voice  Quality,"  Speech  Monograplis,  1:79- 
116  (1934). 

4  Ehrensberger,  loc.  cit. 

5  Alan  H.  Monroe,  "The  Effect  of  Bodily  Action  on  Intensity,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  13:516-32  (1929). 
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When  we  hold  our  breath,  they  close  the  valve  completely; 
when  we  speak,  the  tough,  ligament-like  edges  o£  the  mus- 
cle which  forms  the  valve  are  approximated. 

The  natural  pitch  of  the  average  male  voice  is  about  128 
double  vibrations  per  second,  or  one  octave  below  middle 
C  on  the  piano.  The  pitch  of  the  average  female  voice  is 
about  185  double  vibrations  per  second,  or  about  at  G  be- 
low middle  C.^ 

Each  speaker  will  have  a  best  or  optimum  pitch  which  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  his  vocal  folds,  larynx,  and  re- 
sonating cavities.  His  voice  will  range  above  and  below 
this  optimum  as  he  expresses  various  shades  of  meaning. 
One  experimenter  found  trained  voices  to  have  a  total 
range  of  about  six  notes  with  untrained  voices  using  as  little 
as  three  notes. ^  Another  found  a  range  of  about  an  octave 
in  oral  reading  and  a  range  of  about  four  notes  in  impromptu 
'speaking.^  One  of  the  best  ways  of  determining  the  speak- 
er's optimum  pitch  is  to  determine  the  person's  total  range 
including  the  falsetto  (usually  about  twenty  tones)  and 
then  find  the  tone  one-fourth  of  the  way  up  from  the  lowest 
possible  pitch.^    This  tone  should  be  his  best. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  a  speaker  to  use  his  entire 
voice  range  while  speaking,  and  the  best  speakers  do  use 
nearly  two  octaves.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  speaker  noted 
for  a  high,  intense  voice,  had  a  range  of  only  about  180 
double  vibrations  per  second,  or  about  one  octave  on  the 
musical  scale. 

Voice  pitch  varies  constantly,  the  changes  being  both 
discrete  shifts  from  word  to  word  and  gradual  shifts  within 

6  Charles  E.  Linke,  "A  Study  of  Pitch  Characteristics  of  Female  Voices 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Vocal  Effectiveness"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1953).  From  this  and  other  recent  studies  it  seems 
that  the  pitch  of  the  female  voice  has  apparently  lowered  considerably 
since  the  earlier  studies  of  A,  T.  Weaver  and  others. 

7  E.  T.  Curry,  "The  Pitch  Characteristics  of  the  Adolescent  Male  Voice," 
Speech  Monographs,  7:48-62  (1940). 

8  John  C.  Snidecor,  "An  Objective  Study  of  Phrasing  in  Impromptu 
Speaking  and  Oral  Reading,"  Speech  Monographs,  11:97-104  (1944). 

9  Wilbert  Pronovost,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Methods  for  Determin- 
ing Natural  and  Habitual  Pitch,"  Speech  Monographs,  9:111-23   (1942). 
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words.  The  abrupt  changes  are  called  steps,  the  gradual 
changes  are  slides. 

A  person's  pattern  of  vocal  melody  should  never  be  so 
extreme  as  to  call  attention  to  itself.  The  listener  should 
never  be  moved  to  exclaim,  "My,  what  an  excellent  voice!" 
instead  of  "My,  what  an  excellent  speech!"  Changes  of 
pitch  are  necessary,  however,  for  transmitting  full  meaning. 
A  monotonous  voice  is  usually  the  result  either  of  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  pitch  changes  or  of  insufficient  range. 
One  study  has  indicated  that  audience  comprehension  for 
both  prose  and  poetry  dropped  by  more  than  10  per  cent 
when  the  speaker  used  a  monopitch.^^  We  know  from  both 
observation  and  experimental  findings  that  the  average 
pitch  is  higher  than  normal  when  the  individual  is  happy 
and  often  lower  than  normal  when  he  is  sad.^^ 

Pitch  changes,  then,  help  to  attract  and  hold  the  listen- 
er's attention,  and  help  to  transmit  both  intellectual  and 
emotional  meanings. 

In  summarizing  this  discussion  of  pitch  changes  as  used 
in  public  speaking,  it  may  be  said  first,  that  the  speaker's 
average  pitch  level  should  be  his  optimum  pitch;  second, 
that  the  speaker  should  vary  his  inflectional  changes  both 
above  and  below  his  average  pitch;  third,  these  changes 
should  be  pleasant  and  should  be  so  patterned  as  to  bring 
out  the  fullest  and  richest  meaning  of  the  text;  fourth,  the 
pattern  itself  should  be  varied  enough  to  avoid  monotony 
and  should  be  unobtrusive  enough  not  to  become  conspicu- 
ous; and  fifth,  the  'louder  than  normal"  public  speaking 
voice  should  not  result  in  a  'liigher  than  normal"  voice 
pitch. 

Because  voice  pitch  rises  with  increase  in  muscle  tension, 
most  voices  are  pitched  higher  than  optimum  rather  than 
lower.  The  remedy  lies  in  learning  to  reduce  throat  muscle 
tensions   while   at   the   same   time   maintaining   abdominal 

10  George  M.  Glasgow,  "A  Semantic  Index  of  Vocal  Pitch,"  Speech 
Monographs,  19:64-68  (March,  1952). 

11  E.  Ray  Skinner,  "A  Calibrated  Recording  and  Analysis  of  the  Pitch, 
Force,  and  Quality  of  Vocal  Tones  Expressing  Happiness  and  Sadness," 
Speech  Monographs,  2:81-137  (1935). 
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muscle  activity  at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure  adequate  "pro- 
jection" or  loudness.  Hoarseness  or  harshness,  however, 
may  indicate  a  habitual  pitch  below  the  optimum,  and 
these  conditions  should  certainly  be  checked  by  a  specialist. 
Pitch  difficulties  call  for  training  beyond  that  which  can 
be  given  in  the  conventional  public  speaking  class,  and  the 
student  in  need  of  such  help  should  either  consult  with  the 
speech  clinic  or  get  practice  materials  from  his  instructor  or 
from  the  textbooks  listed  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

The  Voice  Should  Be  Pure  Enough  To  Be  Pleasant. 

Provided  there  are  no  physical  defects  present  and  that 
there  is  a  proper  balance  among  the  various  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  throat,  the  vocal  tone  should  be  pure.  If  it 
sounds  harsh,  strained,  breathy,  raspy,  shrill,  nasal,  muffled, 
whiny,  strident,  or  hoarse,  exercises  in  relaxation  and  mus- 
cle control  may  be  needed.  Defects  of  vocal  tone,  although 
sometimes  originating  at  the  larynx,  are  usually  complicated 
by  if  not  actually  the  result  of  muscle  tensions  in  the 
pharynx,  that  part  of  the  throat  above  the  larynx. 

The  vocal  mechanism,  when  sounding,  does  not  gener- 
ate a  single  frequency  or  pure  tone.  Rather  it  simultane- 
ously generates  a  whole  series  of  frequencies.  It  is  as  if  we 
had  a  large  number  of  tuning  forks  of  different  frequencies 
and  struck  them  all  at  the  same  time.  The  one  lowest  in 
pitch,  vnth  the  human  mechanism,  as  with  any  tone  genera- 
tor, is  called  the  fundamental  and  is  the  frequency  that 
determines  the  so-called  pitch  of  the  voice.  The  others  are 
called  overtones,  or  harmonics,  since  most  of  them  are  even 
multiples  of  the  fundamental.  Voice  quality  is  determined 
by  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  these  overtones. 
Examine  the  following  two  patterns  carefully.  These  tones 
would  have  the  same  fundamental  pitch.  Let  each  number 
represent  a  tuning  fork  with  the  frequency  listed  Let  the 
height  of  each  line  represent  the  power  with  which  the  tun- 
ing fork  is  struck. 

If  the  two  spectra  were  identical,  the  two  tones  would 
be  the  same  and  would  sound  the  same.    It  is  the  differ- 
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ences  in  number  and  intensity  of  the  component  frequencies 
that  make  the  tones  different.  This  is  why  different  musical 
instruments  have  different  tonal  qualities  even  at  the  same 
pitch.  This  is  also  why  no  two  persons  have  voices  that 
sound  just  alike. 

In  the  human  vocal  mechanism  an  additional  factor 
operates  further  to  increase  the  differences  between  per- 
sons. The  cavities  of  the  head,  principally  the  mouth,  nose, 
and  throat,  actually  change  the  sound  spectra  that  are 
produced  by  the  vocal  folds.  Cavities  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  increase  the  effective  intensities  of  certain  frequen- 
cies and  decrease  or  ehminate  others.  The  effect  is  as  if 
we  had  struck  certain  of  our  tuning  forks  harder  and  had  not 
struck  others.  Thus  voice  quality  is  changed  by  the  resona- 
tors. No  two  persons  have  identical  voices,  because  the 
physical   mechanism   producing   those   voices    differ.    This 
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being  true,  it  would  seem  possible,  by  voluntarily  chang- 
ing the  size  and  shape  of  the  resonators,  to  change  voice 
quality.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  do,  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  becomes  quite 
angry,  the  muscles  lining  the  resonating  cavities  change  in 
tension  and  his  voice  quality  changes  accordingly.  In  a 
similar  way  but  with  voluntary  muscle  control,  good  speak- 
ers can  consciously  change  their  voices  by  changing  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  their  resonating  cavities. 

Voice  quality  functions  primarily  as  a  carrier  of  emotion. 
The  best  speakers  have  well-trained  voices  that  transmit 
the  desired  emotional  feelings.  Such  speakers  can  readily 
imitate  the  harsh,  disagreeable  voice  characteristics  of  anger 
or  disgust.  They  can  produce  at  will  the  deep,  resonant, 
monopitch  voice  associated  with  reverence  and  awe.  They 
can  imitate  the  thin,  weak,  high-pitched  monopitch  used  to 
convey  impressions  of  illness,  weakness,  or  exhaustion.  They 
can  use  the  hurried,  semiwhisper  of  excited  secrecy  or  fear. 
They  can  and  do  use  these  voices;  they  change  their  voices 
in  order  that  their  voice  is  at  all  times  appropriate  to  the 
words  being  spoken. 

An  expressive  voice  based  upon  a  pleasant  normal  voice 
quality  should  be  the  minimum  goal  of  any  speaker.  A  poor 
basic  voice  quality,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
vocal  characteristics  to  modify,  and,  as  with  difficulties  of 
pitch,  requires  concentrated  drill  outside  of  the  conventional 
public  speaking  classroom. 

A  voice  varied  in  quality  to  suit  the  emotional  content  of 
the  idea  will  hold  audience  attention  and  interest  as  well 
as  contribute  materially  to  the  meaning;  a  voice  poor  in 
quality  is  a  serious  handicap  to  any  speaker. 

The  Voice  Should  Be  Varied  Enough  in  Time  To  Be 
Interesting.  Definitions.  By  the  term  time  is  meant  the 
duration  not  only  of  the  speech  as  a  whole  but  of  the  sounds 
and  silences  which  constitute  it.  The  over-all  duration  of 
the  speech  is  called  the  time  length.  The  meaningful  in- 
tentional silences  between  words   and  phrases   are   called 
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pauses;  the  meaningless  silences,  hesitations.  A  recurrent 
pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  is  called  rhythm. 
The  duration  of  the  individual  sounds  is  called  quantity. 
The  number  of  words  spoken  per  minute  is  called  rate.  Let 
us  give  further  consideration  to  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  concepts.  ' 

Rate.  How  fast  should  I  talk?  Various  studies  have 
shown  average  speaking  rates  to  vary  from  80  to  190  words 
per  minute.  It  is  impossible  to  set  an  arbitrary  figure  that 
is  best  for  all  speakers  at  all  times.  With  difficult  material, 
a  speaker  should  be  closer  to  the  slow  end  of  the  range;^^ 
with  simple  material  and  rapid  thought  movement  as  in 
narration  or  description,  the  rate  should  approach  the 
higher  figure.  Rate  will  vary  not  only  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  material,  but  with  the  size  and  formahty  of  audience 
and  occasion;  with  the  articulatory  skill  of  the  speaker;  with 
his  experience  (experienced  speakers  use  longer  phrases 
as  well  as  longer  pauses);  and  with  the  feeling  or  emo- 
tional tone  of  the  idea  that  is  being  expressed.  One  study 
of  ten  speakers  found  rate  to  vary  from  98  to  176  words 
per  minute  with  an  average  of  135  words  per  minute. ^^ 
Another  found  speakers  to  be  best  understood  if  they  spoke 
at  their  natural  rates  whether  their  natural  rates  were  fast 
or  slow.^*  Most  speeches  given  by  students  should  be  de- 
livered at  rates  ranging  between  160  and  175  words  per 
minute. 

In  one  study  of  rate  in  the  expression  of  material  highly 
emotional  in  nature,  the  pauses  constituted  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  speaking  time.^^    General  Douglas  Mac- 

12  Harry  Goldstein,  "Reading  and  Listening  Comprehension  at  Various 
Controlled  Rates,"  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  821  (1940),  p.  56. 

13  Ernest  C,  Fossom,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Dynamic  Vocabulary  of 
Junior  College  Students,"  Speech  Monographs,  11:88-96  (1944). 

14  Ronald  G.  Hansen,  "An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Effects  of 
Different  Rates  of  Speaking  on  Intelligibility"  (Master's  thesis.  The  Ohio 
State  University,  1950). 

1^  Grant  Fairbanks  and  LeMar  Hoaghn,  "An  Experimental  Study  of 
the  Durational  Characteristics  of  the  Voice  During  the  Expression  of  Emo- 
tion," Speech  Monc graphs,  8:85-90  (1941). 
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Arthur's  average  rate  for  his  April  19,  1951,  speech  before 
Congress  was  100  words  per  minute. ^^ 

Probably  due  to  the  influence  of  radio  and  television, 
the  average  rate  of  speaking  has  apparently  increased  during 
recent  years,  for  it  is  considerably  above  that  found  by 
earlier  experimenters.  In  a  study  of  rate,  along  with  the 
amount  of  material  recalled,  one  experimenter  found  no 
significant  difference  in  recall  at  rates  of  125,  150,  and  175 
words  per  minute,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  listeners  preferred 
the  highest  rate.^^  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  best  rate 
with  today's  audiences,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  ideas 
are  fairly  simple  and  easy  to  grasp.  In  order  to  be  under- 
stood when  speaking  under  difficult  circumstances  such  as 
conditions  of  noise,  a  speaker  should  speak  more  loudly  and 
more  slowly,  but  he  should  not  raise  his  pitch.^^  A  speaker 
should  remember  that  his  rate  should  generally  be  rather 
rapid  in  order  to  hold  attention;  it  should  be  varied  for  the 
same  reason,  and  the  variations  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  being  spoken. 

Pause.  Pauses  serve  as  phrase,  clause,  and  sentence 
punctuation  in  speaking.  We  pause  to  indicate  which  words 
belong  together  in  idea  groups  and  to  emphasize  what  we 
are  about  to  say  or  have  just  said.  Of  course  we  use  the 
time  thus  gained  as  an  interval  for  thinking  and  for  breath- 
ing as  well.  Pause  limits  vary  with  the  sense  of  the  material 
and  with  the  type  of  delivery  the  speaker  is  using.  For 
instance,  slightly  more  than  a  third  (36  per  cent)  of  the 
pause  limits  are  the  same  in  impromptu  speaking  and  in 
reading  aloud.^^ 

16  John  C.  Swart,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Douglas  MacArthur's  Speech 
Before  Congress,  April  19,  1951"  ( Master's  thesis,  Indiana  University, 
1954). 

17  Harold  E.  Nelson,  "The  Effect  of  Variation  of  Rate  on  the  Recall 
By  Radio  Listeners  of  'Straight'  Newscasts"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1947). 

18  G.  L.  Draegert,  "Relationship  between  Voice  Variables  and  Speech 
Intelligibility  in  High  Level  Noise"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Purdue  University, 
1950). 

19  John  C.  Snidecor,  "An  Objective  Study  of  Phrasing  in  Impromptu 
Speaking  and  Oral  Reading,"  Speech  Monographs,  11:97-104  (1944). 
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A  speaker  should  pause  because  he  has  completed  an 
idea  rather  than  because  he  does  not  know  what  to  say  next. 
Pauses  should  never  be  so  frequent  as  to  result  in  a  halting, 
nonfluent  delivery,  nor  should  they  be  so  regularly  spaced 
as  to  cause  the  material  to  develop  a  pronounced  rhythm. 

Quantity.  Various  sections  of  the  country  have  their 
characteristic  quantity  patterns  and  stamp  those  patterns  on 
their  people.  Southerners  drawl;  residents  of  the  Canadian 
border  states  go  to  the  other  extreme  with  a  type  of  short- 
ened or  clipped  speech.  As  long  as  the  sounds  are  undis- 
torted,  neither  drawled  nor  clipped  speech  creates  a  prob- 
lem so  far  as  intelligibility  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  to 
recognize  English  sounds  that  are  as  short  as  three-thou- 
sandths of  a  second. ^^  Speech  has  been  speeded  up  to  rates 
of  322  words  per  minute,  with  listeners  still  able  to  under- 
stand a  part  of  the  material.^^  Furthermore,  listeners  them- 
selves can  mentally  supply  a  number  of  the  missing  sounds 
correctly.  Insofar  as  quantity  is  concerned,  then,  the  speaker 
needs  only  to  make  certain  that  his  use  of  quantity  is  within 
the  accepted  range  of  what  is  considered  normal  for  the 
community.  He  wants  neither  to  lose  ethos  by  stamping 
himself  an  outsider  nor  to  attract  attention  to  his  unusual 
type  of  speech  and  thus  lose  the  attention  that  should  be 
focused  on  his  ideas. 

Rhythm.  As  melody  is  the  pattern  of  pitch,  so  rhythm 
is  the  pattern  of  time.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  rhythms 
of  poetry.  About  the  only  concern  the  average  speaker  has 
is  to  avoid  the  jerky  rhythm  associated  with  frequent  and 
regularly  spaced  pauses.  Rhythmical  patterns  frequently 
are  found  in  great  speeches,  but  the  beginner  should  prob- 
ably not  consciously  attempt  them. 

The  Voice  Must  Be  Distinct  Enough  To  Be  Understood. 
The  articulators  mold  the  stream  of  vibrating  air  (also  non- 
20  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray,  "Phonemic  Microtomy:  The  Minimum  Dura- 
tion of  Perceptible  Speech  Sounds,"  Speech  Monographs,  9:75-90  (1942). 
21  H.  Goldstein,  "Reading  and  Listening  Comprehension  at  Various 
Controlled  Rates,"  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Education  (1940).  Quoted  in  George  MiUer,  Language  and  Communica- 
tion (New  York:   McGraw-Hill,  1951),  p.  74. 
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vibrating  air  with  the  voiceless  sounds )  into  sound  patterns 
recognizable  as  words.  The  articulators  include  the  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  hard  palate,  soft  palate,  and  mandible. 
Sound  omissions,  substitutions,  additions,  and  distortions 
are  frequently  heard  not  only  in  the  public  speaking  class- 
room, but  elsewhere  as  well.  A  speaker's  articulation  must 
be  precise  enough  as  well  as  similar  enough  to  the  standard 
of  the  community  to  be  acceptable  and  intelligible.  Stu- 
dents trained  in  speech  as  well  as  those  untrained  are  quite 
capable  of  recognizing  good  articulation.^^  Students  with 
poor  articulation  are  significantly  less  intelligible  than  those 
in  the  same  classes  with  the  best  articulation.-^  Losses  in 
meaning  of  this  type  could,  of  course,  approach  100  per  cent. 

A  speaker's  goal  should  be  good,  clean,  understandable 
diction  rather  than  perfect  speech.  Overprecise  articula- 
tion is  fully  as  undesirable,  if  not  more  so,  than  slovenly 
articulation,  for  it  marks  its  user  as  being  affected  and  thus 
heaps  upon  his  head  the  odium  of  artificiality  and  insin- 
cerity. 

Many  of  the  common  deficiencies  of  articulation  can  be 
corrected  rather  easily,  often  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
directing  attention  to  them.  Some,  if  not  many,  speakers 
are  'lip  lazy,"  with  the  result  that  not  only  are  the  p,  h,  and 
m  sounds  weakened,  but  the  accompanying  facial  expression 
is  one  of  lifelessness  and  indifference.  Some  speakers  are 
"tongue  lazy,"  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  of  their  sounds 
are  indistinct.  Such  students  can  materially  improve  their 
speech  simply  by  using  more  effort  in  articulation.  Nearly 
every  speech  class  includes  several  members  who  would 
profit  from  the  simple  technique  of  opening  the  mouth  more 
widely  while  speaking.  Such  individuals  literally  talk 
through  their  teeth,  with  the  result  that  the  vowel  sounds 
requiring  an  open  mouth  for  correct  formation  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  spoken.  For  instance,  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  say  "ah"  correctly  with  the  incisor  teeth  approximated. 
The  listener  understands  what  is  meant,  of  course,  for  he  can 

22  Ann  Penningroth,  "A  Study  of  the  Relative  Intelligibility  of  Selected 
Speakers"  (Master's  thesis,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1951). 

23  Ihid. 
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tell  what  the  intended  sound  must  be  from  those  which  pre- 
cede and  follow.  If  the  speaker  says,  "My  futher  give  me  a 
whippin  fer  comin  home  late,"  the  hstener  will  supply  the 
correct  sounds.  Listening  to  such  a  speaker,  however,  is 
neither  easy  nor  pleasant. 

Not  infrequently  a  student  will  be  found  who  habitually 
speaks  with  the  back  of  his  tongue  too  high,  thus  constrict- 
ing the  posterior  mouth  cavity  and  the  throat  as  well.  The 
type  of  speech  characterized  by  the  term  frontal  placement 
is  the  result.  Men  with  this  type  of  speech  are  most  con- 
spicuous, for  their  voices  sound  immature  or  perhaps  even 
feminine;  women,  however,  offend  just  as  frequently,  but 
as  their  voices  are  higher  pitched,  carrying  a  greater  com- 
ponent of  high  frequency  sounds,  they  are  not  so  noticeable. 

Less  frequently  do  we  hear  voices  that  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  with  the  back  of  the  tongue  habitually  depressed, 
the  throat  widely  opened,  and  the  pitch  extremely  low.  In 
these  cases  the  voice  usually  sounds  muffled  or  even  swal- 
lowed. Usually  both  of  these  tongue  placement  conditions 
will  improve  markedly  with  a  little  practice  in  speaking  with 
the  tongue  in  the  correct  position. 

Then  there  is  the  plague  of  too  much  nasal  resonance. 
The  cause  here  is  a  lazy  soft  palate  which  hangs  relaxed 
as  the  person  speaks,  resulting  in  all  of  the  vowel  sounds 
being  nasalized.  If  the  speaker  can  blow  up  a  balloon,  he  is 
capable  of  closing  off  the  nasal  port.  Blowing  exercises 
usually  reduce  nasality  to  an  acceptable  amount  rather 
promptly. 

Although  far  more  women  students  than  men  are  guilty 
of  using  inadequate  loudness  or  force  in  speaking,  just  the 
reverse  is  found  with  articulation  difficulties.  Men  are 
usually  the  guilty  ones  here.  There  are  a  number  of  text- 
books containing  excellent  practice  exercises  for  articula- 
tion difficulties  as  well  as  for  numerous  other  speech  anom- 
alies, a  listing  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Many  articulation  difficulties  can  be  remedied  v^th  sur- 
prising ease,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  public  speaking 
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class  members  as  well  as  the  instructor  should  bring  them 
to  the  speaker's  attention.  Often  merely  making  the  speaker 
aware  of  the  faulty  habit  will  motivate  him  sufficiently  to 
correct  the  difficulty.  As  was  stated  earlier,  however,  stu- 
dents with  serious  problems  or  with  physical  defects  should 
not  work  with  their  speech  until  after  these  difficulties  have 
been  checked  by  the  proper  specialists. 

The  Voice  Should  Conform  Enough  To  Be  Inconspicu- 
ous. Pronunciation  may  be  defined  as  the  correct  articula- 
tion of  all  of  the  sounds  of  the  word  in  the  correct  order  and 
with  the  correct  accent.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  a 
speaker's  standards  for  pronunciation  should  be  those  of  the 
best  educated  members  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  his  standards  should 
be  those  of  the  best  educated  members  of  the  audience  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  But  even  this  latter  statement  must 
be  qualified  in  light  of  the  occasion,  subject,  and  the 
speaker  himself.  If  the  occasion  and  topic  are  formal,  all 
aspects  of  the  speaking  situation  including  language  and 
pronunciation  must  be  congruous. 

A  survey  of  regional  dialect  preferred  by  listeners  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  showed  that  the  General 
American  is  favored.  A  foreign  accent  is  not  well  liked. 
General  American  speech  is  not  associated  with  any  par- 
ticular area  or  section  of  the  country  as  are  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  dialects.^* 

A  list  of  words  commonly  mispronounced  by  college  stu- 
dents is  appended  to  this  chapter,  and  these  should  be 
practiced  until  the  correct  pronunciation  habits  have  been 
fixed. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  in  no  sense  been  intended  as  a  short 
course  in  voice  training  nor  as  a  substitute  for  needed 
remedial  work  of  any  kind.    Rather  it  has   presented  in 

24  Walter  H.  Wilke  and  Joseph  F.  Snyder,  "American  Speech  Prefer- 
ences," Speech  Monographs,  9:91-110  (1942). 
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simplified  form  a  picture  of  the  vocal  mechanism  as  used 
in  the  speech  process,  along  with  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  delivery.  These  suggestions  are  for  the 
most  part  both  simple  and  practical  enough  to  be  mastered 
during  speech  rehearsal. 

The  four  modifiable  characteristics  of  the  voice— pitch, 
quality,  duration,  and  loudness— are  called  elements  of  vocal 
variety  and  are  the  attributes  which  help  to  hold  attention 
and  interest  as  well  as  to  transmit  meanings.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  monotony  in  vocal  variety  results  in  in- 
effective speaking,^^  and  that  voices  judged  to  be  "good" 
speaking  voices  do  differ  from  "poor"  voices  in  their  use  of 
vocal  variety.^^ 

Examples  of  speakers  who  have  become  outstanding 
despite  poor  voices  are  numerous,^^  but  a  good  speaking 
voice  is  unquestionably  a  tremendous  asset  for  any  speaker. 
Nearly  all  speakers  can  improve  their  voices  through  train- 
ing; the  results  are  well  worth  the  effort. 

Word  List  for  Pronunciation  Practice 
Look  up  and  mark  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  common 
words  as  given  in  your  dictionary.  Make  one  complete  sentence  using 
each  word.  Unless  you  have  had  special  training  in  speech,  chances 
are  that  you  mispronounce  each  of  these  simple  words.  Two  stu- 
dents should  work  together  reading  their  sentences  aloud  and  cor- 
recting each  other. 


adult 

believe 

cruel 

government 

athlete 

catch 

February 

hundred 

attack 

cavalry 

fish 

Illinois 

battery 

cement 

for 

Iowa 

beautiful 

coming 

genuine 

just 

because 

corps 

gesture 

larynx 

begin 

creek 

get 

lengthen 

25  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  "The  Effect  of  Various  Modes  of  Public  Read- 
ing," Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  4:162-85   (1920). 

26  Elwood  Murray  and  J.  Tiffin,  "An  Analysis  of  Some  Basic  Aspects 
of  Effective  Speech,"  Archives  of  Speech,  1:61-83  (1934). 

27  David  Swing,  who  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  America,  became  so  despite  a  poor  voice  and  unattractive 
appearance.  See  Harry  M.  Williams,  "David  Swing:  The  Voice  of  Music 
Hall,"  Speech  Monographs,  15:44-60  (1948). 
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library 

sentence 

talking 

washing 

literature 

something 

ten 

water 

men 

sophomore 

then 

what 

nothing 

statistics 

theory 

where 

often 

status 

thousand 

which 

or 

steady 

tomorrow 

why 

particularly 

stomach 

tourniquet 

Wisconsin 

pen 

such 

toward 

won't 

perspiration 

superintendent 

usually 

wrestle 

picture 

suppose 

veteran 

your 

really 

sure 

was 

zoology 

route 

taking 

The  following  words  should  be  a  working  part  of  every  college 
student's  vocabulary.  Look  up  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  in 
your  dictionary.  Be  sure  to  check  the  accent.  Formulate  one  com- 
plete sentence  using  the  word  correctly.  Use  each  word  tliiee  times 
in  conversation. 


abominable 

acclimate 

adamant 

adequate 

adolescence 

aggrandizement 

alias 

altercation 

apparatus 

appreciable 

aspirant 

assimilate 

audacious 

belated 

bestial 

boisterous 

brochure 

buoyant 

centrifugal 

cerebrum 


chagrin 

chastisement 

clique 

combatant 

comptroller 

condolence 

confiscate 

consummate 

contusion 

corollary 

data 

duplicity 

engrossed 

erudite 

exemplary 

exquisite 

extant 

fallacious 

formidable 

gibberish 


globular 

gratis 

grimace 

hypocrisy 

impious 

impotent 

improvisation 

ingenious 

inherent 

insatiable 

integral 

inveigle 

lethargy 

nomenclature 

obligatory 

onerous 

palatial 

panegyric 

paragon 

pedantry 


perfunctory 

precedence 

precocious 

promulgate 

querulous 

quiescent 

recuperate 

relevant 

rhetorical 

schema 

sonority 

sustenance 

transient 

trenchant 

truculent 

unanimity 

unprecedented 

vagary 

verbatim 

verbiage 
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1957. 
Thomas,  Charles  K.  Handbook  of  Speech  Improvement.  New  York:  The 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Comment  on  the  following  statement:  In  order  to  speak  well, 
one  must  know  the  names  of  the  muscles  used. 

2.  Describe  the  process   of  speech  transmission   and  reception. 

3.  Which  set  of  muscles  furnishes  the  force  to   give  loudness 
to  the  voice? 

4.  What  functions  do  pitch  changes  serve  in  speaking? 

5.  How  may  one  determine  his  optimum  voice  pitch? 

6.  Some  persons  have  much  better  natural  or  basic  voice  quali- 
ties than  others.    How  may  this  be  explained? 

7.  What  is  a  sound  spectrum? 

8.  Name  the  principal  resonators  of  the  human  system. 

9.  What  makes  it  possible  for  a  speaker  to   change  his   voice 
quality? 

10.  What  is  the  principal  function  of  voice  quality? 

11.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  describing  the  durational 
aspect  of  speaking:  time  length,  pause,  hesitation,  rhythm,  quantity, 
rate. 

12.  What  is  the  best  speaking  rate? 

13.  What  is  the  purpose  of  pause  in  speech? 

14.  What  are  the  elements  of  vocal  variety  and  how  are  they 
used? 

15.  What  is  a  dialect?  What  is  the  preferred  dialect  in  the 
United  States? 

16.  What  structures  are  used  in  articulation?  What  is  the  re- 
lationship between  articulation   and  pronunciation? 

17.  Can  most  speaking  voices  be  improved?    Explain. 
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Listening  and  Evaluating 


THE  LISTENING  PROCESS 

Listening  and  evaluating  is  a  process  which  requires  numer- 
ous value  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  As  a 
listener  hears  a  speech,  he  consciously  or  unconsciously 
places  values  upon  not  only  his  own  reactions  but  those  of 
other  audience  members  and  those  of  the  speaker  as  well. 
He  is  therefore  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  the  natme 
of  the  stimuli  emanating  from  the  speaker  as  well  as  with  the 
problem  of  integrating  the  information  or  opinions  with  his 
own  pattern  of  thought  and  beliefs.  Thus  he  must  attempt 
to  determine  and  weigh  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
speaker's  approach,  the  speaker's  bias,  his  own  bias,  the 
sufficiency  and  accuracy  of  the  evidence,  the  validity  of 
the  argument,  and  the  probability  of  the  conclusions.  The 
good  listener,  then,  is  necessarily  concerned  not  only  with 
what  the  speaker  is  doing,  but  how  and  why  he  is  doing  it. 

What  constitutes  the  requirements  for  good  listening? 
First,  of  course,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  listener  has 
adequate  abilities  both  to  see  and  to  hear  the  speaker.  The 
listener  must  sit  where  the  speaker  is  both  visible  and  audi- 
ble, and  he  must  be  willing  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to 
pay  attention.  Listening  is  an  active  process;  if  a  person  is 
unable  to  hear,  or  is  unwilling  to  listen,  the  process  cannot 
be  effectively  carried  on. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  the  listener  be  able  to 
understand  what  he  hears.  This  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  the  speech  is  spoken  as  well  as  an 
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understanding  of  the  vocabulary  used.  Because  of  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  the  speech  stimulus,  a  sustained  alertness 
accompanying  a  focusing  of  attention  upon  the  source  and 
meaning  of  the  stimuli  is  necessary. 

A  third  aspect  is  that  of  evaluating  the  information  as  it 
comes  in.  This  involves  decisions  such  as  whether  to  accept 
all  or  a  part  of  the  information  at  its  face  value  or  to  dis- 
count it.  Evaluation  includes  a  recognition  of  the  speaker's 
own  prejudices  and  the  making  of  due  allowance  for  them. 
It  includes  scrutinizing  both  the  speaker's  ethos  and  his 
logic;  motives  for  speaking  as  well  as  personal  interests  in 
the  outcome  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
critical  listener. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  listening  is  that  of  relating  the  new 
knowledge  to  the  listener's  own  store  of  knowledge.  After 
the  listener  has  determined  the  kind  and  value  of  the  in- 
formation, he  must,  if  it  is  to  become  meaningful,  associate 
it  with  similar  or  related  knowledge  which  he  already  has. 
This  aspect  also  involves  remembering  the  material,  for  we 
remember  by  associating  with  that  which  we  aheady  know. 
The  stronger  the  association  bonds,  that  is,  the  more  vivid, 
striking,  and  meaningful  the  relationships  become,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  remembering  the  material. 
Speeches  designed  to  instruct  or  to  teach  are  of  no  purpose 
unless  the  listener  is  able  to  remember  what  was  said. 

The  final  step  of  the  listening  process,  and  one  closely 
related  to  that  of  remembering  the  material,  is  that  of 
being  able  to  reproduce  it.  If  the  information  is  needed, 
the  listener  should  be  able  to  call  it  forth.  If  an  occasion 
arises  demanding  an  expression  of  opinion,  the  listener 
should  be  able  to  express  one. 

To  this  point  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  vis- 
ible stimuli,  but  these  add  meaning  by  re-enforcing  what 
the  speaker  hears. 

PREPARATION  FOR  LISTENING 

A  listener  desirous  of  deriving  maximum  benefit  from  any 
speech  can  materially  increase  its  values  to  him  by  pre- 
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paring  himself  beforehand  on  the  topic.  Preparation  for 
Hstening  to  a  speech  involves  reading  about  the  subject, 
thinking  about  it,  and  discussing  it.  Preparation  for  listen- 
ing is  quite  similar  to  preparation  for  speaking  on  a  subject; 
it  includes  the  same  steps  and  uses  similar  sources  of  in- 
formation. 


REASONS  FOR  LISTENING 

The  reasons  for  listening  are  counterparts  of  the  principal 
speech  purposes.  In  brief,  we  listen  purely  for  entertain- 
ment, for  information,  or  to  evaluate  beliefs  and  courses  of 
action.  The  communicative  process  breaks  down  when  the 
listener  either  refuses  to  listen  or  listens  with  a  closed  mind, 
hearing  only  that  which  he  desires  to  hear. 

Listening  is  fully  as  valuable  a  skill  as  is  reading;  in 
fact,  one  study  shows  that  nearly  three  times  as  much  actual 
time  is  spent  in  listening  as  in  reading.  A  comparison  of 
the  various  communication  skills  shows  the  following  dis- 
tribution of  time.^ 

Skill  Percentage  of  Time  Spent 

Listening  45 

Speaking  30 

Reading  16 

Writing  9 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  LISTENING 

Factors  significantly  related  to  listening  ability  are  intelH- 
gence,  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  skill  in 
Enghsh.  Also  related,  but  much  less  closely,  are  scholastic 
achievement,  interest  in  the  topic,  curiosit)^  about  the  topic, 
inferential  ability,  ability  to  outline  the  speech,  and  ability 
to  concentrate.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  poor  listen- 
ers have  no  techniques  of  listening,  while  good  listeners  do 

1  Paul  T.  Rankin,  "Listening  Ability,"  Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  State 
Educational  Conference  (Columbus:   1929),  pp.  172-83. 
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have  such  techniques.  Poor  Hsteners  listen  for  facts,  while 
good  listeners  listen  for  main  points.^ 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LISTENING  SKILLS 

Listening  can  be  taught;  that  is,  the  skills  involved  in  listen- 
ing can  be  improved  by  a  training  program.^  In  a  semester 
course  in  public  speaking  a  student  may  listen  to  and  eval- 
uate more  than  a  hundred  speeches;  he  will  be  fortunate  if 
he  delivers  as  many  as  seven.  He  can  add  materially  to  both 
his  listening  and  speaking  abilities  by  using  these  experi- 
ences to  build  good  listening  habits.  It  is  possible  for  any- 
one to  improve  his  listening  habits  by  practicing  careful 
listening.  A  good  listener  learns  to  follow  and  to  adjust  to 
the  speaker's  pattern  of  organization;  he  learns  to  listen  un- 
emotionally and,  above  all,  to  develop  a  respect  for  the 
listening  process  itself.  The  reasons  why  we  have  poor  lis- 
tening habits  are  legion.  Among  them  are  lack  of  interest 
in  or  curiosity  about  the  subject,  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  the 
central  idea  and  main  points  of  the  speech,  lack  of  back- 
ground in  and  understanding  of  the  subject  area,  and  lack 
of  ability  to  organize  and  associate  information.  As  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  points  of  view  which 
run  counter  to  a  person's  habits  of  thinking  or  to  his  estab- 
lished beliefs  may  be  rejected  on  that  basis  alone. 

When  listening  for  the  thought  content  of  a  speech,  the 
listener  should  first  determine  the  central  idea,  or  speech 

2  These  conclusions  are  from  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  "Factors  Accounting 
for  Differences  in  Comprehension  of  Materials  Presented  Orally  in  the 
Classroom"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1948),  and  W^alter 
Francis  Stromer,  "An  Investigation  into  Some  of  the  Relations  Between 
Reading,  Listening,  and  Intelligence"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Denver, 
1952). 

3  C.  E.  Irvin,  "An  Analysis  of  Certain  Aspects  of  Listening  Training 
Program  Among  College  Freshmen  at  Michigan  State  College"  (D.Ed, 
thesis,  Michigan  State  College,  1952).  Also,  Kenneth  Johnson,  "A  Study 
of  the  Effect  of  an  Experimental  Course  on  Listening  Comprehension" 
(Master's  thesis.  The  University  of  Minnesota,  1948).  Also,  Arthur  W. 
Heilman,  "An  Investigation  in  Measuring  and  Improving  Listening  Ability 
of  College  Freshmen,"  Speech  Monographs,  18:302-8  (1951).  Also  Ken- 
neth E.  Frohardt,  "A  Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Listening"  (Master's  thesis, 
The  University  of  Nebraska,  1949). 
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purpose;  second,  find  the  main  supporting  ideas;  third,  note 
the  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  presented;  and  fourth,  de- 
cide whether  the  conclusions  are  justified  by  the  evidence. 
When  Hstening  to  a  persuasive  speech,  the  listener  must 
also  take  into  account  the  speaker's  bias,  his  own  bias,  and 
the  manner  by  which  his  beliefs  or  attitudes  are  being 
modified  by  the  speech. 

Purposeful  listening  is  superior  to  casual  listening  in  both 
the  completeness  and  number  of  ideas  which  will  be  remem- 
bered. Listening  may  be  made  more  purposeful  if  the  lis- 
tener begins  listening  with  the  intention  in  mind  of  asking 
the  speaker  questions  at  the  close  of  the  speech.  The  same 
eflFect  can  be  achieved  through  listening  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  the  speech.  Many  students  find  that  they  bene- 
fit from  a  system  of  note-taking  as  they  listen.  Notes  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  outline  of  the  material  presented,  a 
diagram  which  the  listener  draws,  or  even  the  mere  jotting 
down  of  facts  as  these  are  presented.  Listening  will  be- 
come more  purposeful,  also,  if  the  listener  adopts  an  attitude 
of  self -analysis,  that  is,  of  constantly  asking  himself,  "What 
is  this  speech  doing  to  me  and  why?" 

EVALUATING  SPEECH 

Asking  an  untrained  audience  to  evaluate  technical  points 
of  speech  excellence  would  be  a  little  like  asking  a  group  of 
patients  which  medicines  they  believed  might  be  best  for 
them.  If  one  is  in  need  of  diagnosis  and  prescription,  he 
prefers  the  advice  of  a  single  trained  physician  to  that  of 
a  hundred  persons  untrained  in  medicine.  Although  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  untrained  audience  to 
make  technical  speech  evaluations,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  obvious  points  which  the  untrained  observer  can 
readily  see  or  can  see  equally  as  well  as  the  expert.  This 
fact  explains  the  widespread  success  of  the  several  well- 
known  popular  schools  of  public  speaking  and  human  rela- 
tions. It  also  explains  why,  despite  the  large  number  of 
persons  enrolled  in  such  courses,  fewer  great  speakers  have 
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been  produced  by  them  than  came  out  of  a  single  early 
school  of  public  speaking,  that  of  the  great  Greek  teacher 
Isocrates  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

Numerous  studies  of  speech  evaluations  have  been  made.* 
From  these  and  from  the  materials  presented  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  of  this  textbook  the  following  evaluation  check 
lists  have  been  compiled.  It  is  assumed  that  by  the  time 
the  student  has  reached  this  point  in  his  reading  he  will  be 
ready  by  virtue  of  both  speech  training  and  experience  to 
make  value  judgments  concerning  the  speeches  which  he 
hears.  These  judgments  necessarily  involve  the  entire 
theory  and  practice  of  speech  composition  and  delivery. 
They  involve  not  only  the  obvious  criticisms  that  any  un- 
trained observer  is  capable  of  noting,  such  as  lack  of  eye 
contact  and  poor  gestures,  but  also  such  criticisms  as  might 
be  expected  only  from  the  student  of  speech.  Examples  of 
the  latter  might  be:  whether  the  speaker's  introduction 
fulfilled  the  functions  expected  of  a  good  introduction,  and 
whether  the  reasoning  was  sound. 

By  way  of  a  guide  for  making  these  specific  judgments, 
let  us  place  them  into  their  respective  categories  under  the 
various  divisions  of  speech  study:  bodily  action,  vocal  ac- 
tion, attitude,  language,  emotion,  and  thought.  First  we 
shall  list  the  items  usually  considered  under  each  of  these 
headings;  then  we  shall  list  the  most  common  annoyances  or 
distractions  which  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  speech; 
finally  we  shall  list  the  important  fallacies,  if  any,  that  are 
connected  with  any  of  these  categories.    The  term  fallacy 

4  Among  the  most  important  have  been  W.  K.  Clark,  "A  Survey  of 
Certain  Audience  Attitudes  Toward  Commonly  Taught  Standards  of  Public 
Speaking,"  Speech  Monographs,  18:62-69  (March,  1951);  Sylvester  R. 
Toussaint,  "A  Study  of  the  Annoying  Characteristics  and  Practices  of 
Public  Speakers"  (Ph.D.  thesis,  The  University  of  Wisconsin  1938);  Alan 
H.  Monroe,  "Experimental  Studies  in  the  Measurement  and  Analysis  of 
Audience  Reaction  to  Student  Speakers"  (Ph.D.  thesis.  Northwestern 
University,  1937);  Lee  R.  Norvelle,  "Development  of  a  Method  for  Meas- 
uring the  Effectiveness  of  Instruction  in  a  Basic  Speech  Course,"  Speech 
Monographs,  1:41-65  (1934);  Ernest  H.  Henrikson,  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Characteristics  of  Some  'Good'  and  'Poor'  Speakers,"  Speech  Monographs, 
11:120-24  (1944). 
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will  here  be  broadened  to  include  any  cues  in  the  speech 
situation  which  will  result  in  the  listener  receiving  uninten- 
tional or  erroneous  impressions  from  the  speaker. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  point  to  define  the  terms 
which  follow,  since  adequate  definitions  would  necessitate 
a  recapitulation  of  almost  the  entire  body  of  speech  theory 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  If  a  question  arises,  the  appro- 
priate chapter  should  be  consulted. 

Evaluating  Bodily  Action 


Items 
Personal   appearance 
Movement 
Poise 

Directness 
Position 
Energy 
Enthusiasm 
Gestures 
Eye  contact 


Annoyances 
Lack  of  enthusiasm 
Stiffness 

Lack  of  eye  contact 
Fidgeting 
Mannerisms 

Weakness  of  bodily  actions 
Inappropriate  gestures 
Unmotivated  gestures 
Meaningless  gestures 


Fallacies: 

1.  Lack  of  agreement  between  message  conveyed  by  the  body 
and  that  conveyed  by  the  vs^ords. 

2.  Bodily  action  either  too  strong  or  too  weak. 


Items 

Enthusiasm 

Audibility 

Emphasis 

Basic  quality 

Articulation 

Pronunciation 

Spontaneity 

Energy 


Evaluating  Vocal  Action 

Annoyances 
Mumbling 
Vocalized  pauses 
Monotony 
Lack  of  enthusiasm 
Mispronounciation  of  common 

words 
Inadequacy  of  volume 
Sniffling 
Indistinctness  of  speech 


Fallacies: 

1.  Voice  transmitting  meanings  speaker  does  not  intend. 

2.  Voice  failing  to  transmit  the  full  values  of  the  words  and 
thoughts. 
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Items 

Agreeableness 

Naturalness 

Confidence 

Personality 

Sincerity 

Alertness 

Enthusiasm 

Animation 

Objectivity 

Fairness 


Evaluating  Attitude 

Annoyances 
Personal  remarks 
Losing  of  temper 
Belittling  of  others 
Lack  of  enthusiasm 
Apologies 
Antagonism 
Trying  to  be  funny 
Insincerity 


Fallacies: 

1.  Lack  of  agreement  between  the  message  conveyed  by  the 
speaker's  attitude  and  the  message  conveyed  by  his  voice 
and  body. 

2.  The  speaker's  attitude  transmits  messages,  such  as  timidity, 
which  the  speaker  should  not  or  does  not  intend  to  transmit. 

Evaluating  Language 


Iterns 
Adequacy  of  vocabulary 
Interestingness 
Precision 
Clearness 
Vividness 

Fallacies: 


Annoyances 
Constant  repetition 
False  endings 

Vagueness  and  indefiniteness 
Constant  misstatements 
Poor  grammar 


1.  Equivocation  (using  a  word  in  two  different  meanings). 

2.  Figures:  He  who  catches  fish  is  a  fisher,  so  he  who  catches 
flies  is  a  flier. 

3.  Dicto  simpliciter  (oversimplification) :  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

4.  Begging  the  question  (arguing  in  a  circle  and  assuming  what 
is  argued) :  Good  is  that  which  good  men  approve  and  a 
good  man  is  one  who  approves  good. 

5.  Contradictory  premises:  Could  God  make  a  stone  so  large 
he  could  not  Hft  it? 

6.  Poisoning  the  wells  (name  calling  or  labeling) :  No  one 
would  believe  anything  a  Communist  says. 

7.  Transfer  (linking  the  speaker's  cause  or  proposition  with 
an  established  institution). 
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Evaluating  Emotion 

Items  Annoyances 

Appropriateness  Inappropriateness 

Good  taste  Overdrawn 

Sincerity  Artificiality 

Fallacies: 

1.  Ad  Populum   (appeal  to  popular  sentiments). 

2.  Ad  Vericundiam    (appeal  to  great  names,   established  cus- 
toms, or  habits  of  thinking;  similar  to  transfer). 

3.  Ad  Misericordiam:   If   you  fire  me  from  this  job  my  poor 
children  will  starve. 

4.  Bandwagon  (propaganda  technique  similar  to  Ad  Populum) : 
everybody  is  doing  it. 

Evaluating  Thought 

Items  Annoyances 

Ideas  Unpreparedness 

Opening  remarks  Lack  of  knowledge 

Reasoning  Lack  of  clarity 

Concluding  remarks  Lack  of  support 

Speech  structure  Poor  reasoning 

Fallacies: 

1.  Irrelevant  evidence. 

2.  Ignoring  relevant  evidence:  card  stacking. 

3.  Hasty  generalization:    too  few  or  unrepresentative  facts  re- 
sulting in  glittering  generalities. 

4.  Composition:  what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all. 

5.  Division:    what   is   good    for   the   majority   is   good   for   the 
individual. 

TYPES  OF  EVALUATION  BLANKS 

The  rating  form  on  page  359  may  be  used  in  either  of  two 
ways.  It  was  designed  principally  to  enable  the  instructor 
to  maintain  a  running  reference  record  as  he  listens  to  each 
student's  speeches  throughout  the  course.  The  student  may 
be  given  a  carbon  or  duplicate  copy  so  that  he,  too,  will 
have  a  profile  of  his  strong  and  weak  points  as  they  become 
apparent  and  are  modified.  Various  instructors  have  found 
other  uses  for  the  form;  some  attempt  to  evaluate  each  item 
during  each  speaking  performance.    Some  check  only  those 
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items  that  are  significantly  different  from  the  average.  Some 
use  a  system  of  plus,  minus,  or  improvement  marks;  some 
manage  a  bit  more  variation  by  using  a  series  of  numbers 
representing  varying  degrees  of  excellence  such  as  one 
through  five. 

After  the  students  are  v^ell  along  in  their  studies  it  is 
occasionally  a  valuable  exercise  for  them  to  check  each 
speaker  on  a  day's  program  on  one  blank.  Each  student's 
evaluations  can  tlien  be  compared  with  those  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  with  the  average  rating  of  the  entire  class,  thus 
enabling  him  to  see  if  he  is  observing  and  evaluating  ac- 
curately the  most  important  aspects  of  the  speech  situation. 

The  listener's  analysis  form  on  page  360  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  member  of  the  listening  audience.  If  this  form 
is  carefully  completed  it  will  tell  the  speaker  a  great  deal 
about  his  speaking  performance.  If,  for  instance,  only  one 
or  two  members  of  the  audience  grasp  the  speech  purpose 
and  central  idea,  the  speaker  will  know  that  this  was  poorly 
stated;  if  about  half  of  the  listeners  note  it  correctly,  he 
will  know  that  he  has  failed  to  communicate  to  all  of  his 
listeners;  if  all  listeners  have  it  correct,  he  will  know  that  at 
least  his  purpose  was  clear  to  them. 

The  listener  response  to  the  second  item  of  the  form  will 
yield  similar  information  concerning  the  main  ideas  of  the 
speech.  The  third  and  fourth  items  of  the  blank  permit  the 
listeners  to  comment  on  additional  items  of  content  and 
delivery.  Here  again,  the  number  of  persons  commenting 
upon  an  item  is  a  rough  though  valid  indication  of  its 
significance.  It  has  been  shown  that  with  audiences  of 
twenty  or  more,  there  is  high  reliability  of  jury  judgment, 
even  though  the  listeners  are  untrained  in  speech.^  This 
means  that  a  similar  audience  could  be  expected  to  evaluate 
the  same  speech  almost  exactly  as  did  the  first. 

5  Alan  H.  Monroe,  H.  H.  Remmers,  and  Lyle  E.  Venemann,  "Measuring 
the  Effectiveness  of  Public  Speech  in  a  Beginning  Course,"  Bulletin  of 
Purdue  University,  No.  37,  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  Vol.  29  (Sept., 
1936). 
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RATING  FORM 


Name:. 
Class: 


Composition 


1.  Knowledge  of  central 
idea 

2.  Introduction 

3.  Partitioning  and 
organization 

4.  Support 

5.  Interest 

6.  Conclusion 

7.  Language 

8.  Grammar 

Attitude 

9.  Objectivity 

10.  Sincerity 

11.  Spontaneity 

12.  Tact 

13.  Enthusiasm 


Speech  Number 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Vocal  Action 

14.  Articulation 

15.  Loudness  ...... 

16.  Pitch,  range, 
inflection 

17.  Quality 

18.  Time:   rate,  pause 


Bodily  Action 

19.  Poise,  posture, 
movement 

20.  Facial  expression. 

21.  Eye  contact 

22.  Gestures 

GRADE 

Notes: 
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Listener's  Analysis 

Speaker's  Name:  

Date:    


1.  In  one  complete  sentence  write  the  speaker's  central  idea. 


2.  In  complete  sentences  give  his  main  supporting  points. 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  


3.  What  items  of  content  or  delivery  were  especially  good? 


4.  What  factors,  if  improved,  would  most  improve  this  speaker? 


5.  What  grade  would  you  assign  to  this  speech?. 


The  following  form  is  suggested  for  voice  and  articula- 
tion analysis.  Although  the  reading  of  a  test  paragraph  is 
a  method  often  used  for  testing  the  individual's  ability  to 
articulate  the  various  sounds,  it  obviously  has  serious  disad- 
vantages. A  test  more  difficult  of  administration  but  far 
more  vahd  is  to  make  a  recording  on  disc,  wire,  or  tape 
while  the  speaker  is  speaking  before  an  audience.  The  in- 
structor can  repeat  the  playback  often  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  an  accurate  analysis.  This  method  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  permitting  the  student  to  hear  him- 
self as  others  do  and  to  observe  his  own  errors.  This  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  the  instructor  s  attempting  to  demon- 
strate such  errors  by  imitation,  a  method  which,  unless 
carefully  handled,  can  cause  embarrassment  to  the  student. 
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Name: 


Voice  Analysis 

Class:  _ 


Date: 


Loudness 
.1.  inadequate 
^.  monotonous 
_3.  end  drop 


Duration 

Quantity: 

1.  clipped 

2.  drawled 


Rate: 


.1.  fast 
^.  slow 


Rhythm: 
1.  jerky 


Con- 
sonant Key 

[p]  pop 

[b]  bob 

[t]  taught 

[d]  did 

[k]  cat 

[g]  go 

[h]  how 

[f]  fife 

[v]  valve 

[0]  thin 

[6]  this 

[s]  see 

[z]  zone 

[J]  she 

[3]  azure 

[m]  maim 

[nl  none 

[13]  long 

[1]  let 

[r]  red 

[j]  young 

[w]  west 

[ja]  when 


Pause 

_1.  vocalized 
_2.  frequent 
_3.  lacking 

Quality 

_1.  aspirate 
_2.  harsh,  husky 
_3.  nasal 
_4.  juvenile 
_5.  strained 
Pitch 

_1.  high 

_2.  low 

_3.  monopitch 

_4.  faulty  inflection 


Articulation 


Position 
IMF 


Vowel  Sound 
Key 


Substitute 


[i] 

[i] 

[e] 

[e] 

[bb] 

[a] 

[a] 

[d] 

[o] 

[o] 

[v] 

[u] 

[a] 

Is] 

[ai] 

[au] 

[oi] 
[3^] 
[3^] 


each 

inch 

ache 

end 

cat 

ask 

far 

lost 

all 

own 

put 

ooze 

up 

about 

aisle 

out 

oil 

beggar 

earn 
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The  following  speech  analysis  form  may  be  used  in  either 
of  two  ways.  First,  it  can  serve  as  an  abbreviated  outline 
of  the  essential  parts  of  speech  composition.  Second,  and 
probably  of  greater  importance,  it  can  serve  as  a  check  list 
against  which  to  evaluate  a  completed  speech.  After  pre- 
paring his  speech,  the  student  should  check  it,  item  by  item, 
against  this  form.  If,  for  instance,  the  speech  does  not 
show  several  kinds  of  logical  support,  it  is  weak  in  this 
respect.  It  is  probably  weak  in  emotional  appeal  imless 
several  kinds  can  be  checked.  In  similar  fashion  each  item 
of  the  speech  may  be  evaluated  against  the  form  and  cor- 
rections made  before  the  speech  is  delivered  to  the  audience. 


Speech  Analysis 


Name:  

Instructor:  

Time  allotted: 


Speech  Purpose 

to  inform 

to  impress 

to  secm^e  belief 

to  secure  action 

to  entertain 

other 


Sources 

correspondence 

interviews 

reading 

radio  and  TV 

personal 

Plan  of  Organization 

chronological 

problem-solving 

causal  relation 

(other) 

Organization 

point  order 

unity 

subordination 

transitions 


.Course: 


.Speech  Number: 


Date: 


Central  Idea 


Specific    Written    Sources 
Title  Publication  Date 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Language 
1.  Wording 

concrete 

exact 

familiar 

simple 


2.  Sentence  structure 

short  and  medium 

short 

periodic 

loose 

3.  Figures  of  Speech 

similes 

metaphors 

synecdoches 
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Types  of  Logical  Support  Types  of  Emotional  Appeals 

assertion  money 

facts  property 

explanation  reputation 


repetition  power 

comparisons  achievement 

contrasts  recreation 

illustrations  health 

examples  security 

statistics  family  attachment 

allusions  religion 

opinions  enjoyment 

deduction  gregariousness 

induction  acquisition 

causal  reasoning  (other) 

(other)  (other) 


(other) 


Speech  Part  Functions 
1.  Introduction 

attract  attention 

secure  good  will 

interests  g-^^  reason  for  speech 

conflict  necessary  background 

suspense  outline  points 

surprise  state  central  idea 

attention  devices  necessary  definitions 

visual  aids  2.  Conclusion 

activity  summary 

curiosity  intensify  good  will 

final  ethical  appeal 

final  emotional  appeal 

final  logical  appeal 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING 
LISTENING  SKILLS 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  methods  of  exercis- 
ing and  developing  the  skills  requisite  to  good  listening. 
First,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  classroom 
speaking  situation,  is  the  use  of  blanks  and  evaluation  forms 
similar  to  those  just  presented.  All  those  included  here 
have  been  tested  over  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  and  by 
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a  large  number  of  public  speaking  instructors  with  several 
thousands  of  students.  The  principal  difficulty  in  using 
these  forms  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  speaker  to  talk  to 
listeners  who  seem  to  be  writing  rather  than  attending  to 
the  speech.  Furthermore,  until  students  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  public  speak- 
ing, there  is  danger  that  their  criticisms  will  be  concerned 
only  with  obvious  difficulties.  Properly  used,  and  with 
adequate  motivation,  these  forms  can  be  extremely  valuable. 
If  the  results  are  charted  in  graphic  form  so  that  each  stu- 
dent  can  see  how  much  his  judgments  vary  from  those  of 
the  class  average,  they  become  profitable  and  meaningful. 

The  evaluation  of  recorded  speech  models  is  also  excel- 
lent. With  recorded  speeches  judgments  may  be  made,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion,  and  then  the  speeches  rejudged. 
Training  in  thought  analysis  may  be  provided  by  the  dis- 
tribution and  evaluation  of  written  paragraphs  containing 
examples  of  faulty  reasoning.  Paragraphs  calling  for  the 
identification  of  main  and  subordinate  ideas  are  also  ex- 
cellent teaching  devices.  Projects  such  as  the  identification 
of  emotional  appeals  and  interests  as  exploited  by  newspaper 
advertisements  can  supply  excellent  training  in  recognizing 
these  appeals. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order  here.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  emphasis  upon  techniques  become  so 
strong  that  the  speech  training  misses  its  primary  target- 
that  of  learning  public  speaking  by  giving  speeches. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  When  one  is  actively  engaged  in  the  listening  process,  what 
speech  parts  or  other  factors  should  he  attempt  to  isolate? 

2.  What  requirements  should  a  good  listener  possess? 

3.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  a  speaker  may  prepare  himself  for 
intelHgent  listening.  Include  in  your  discussion  the  various  sources 
of  material  and  the  types  of  written  material  available. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  reasons  for  listening?  That  is,  in 
what  ways  may  we  be  affected  by  what  we  hear? 

5.  What  are  the  relative  proportions  of  time  which  we  spend  in 
the  communication  skills? 
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6.  What  factors  are  closely  related  to  listening  ability?    What 
factors  are  but  slightly  related  to  this  ability? 

7.  What   is   the   ratio   in   the  regular   public   speaking   class   of 
speeches  given  to  speeches  heard? 

8.  How  may  one  go  about  improving  his  listening  abilities? 

9.  What  are  several  reasons  for  the  possession  of  poor  hstening 
habits? 

10.  List  in  proper  order  the  items  of  thought  content  which  the 
listener  should  note. 

11.  What  techniques  might  you  suggest  for  improving  a  listener's 
grasp  of  material  or  his  memory  for  the  facts  presented? 

12.  Which  defects  of  speaking  can  be  readily  observed  by  the 
untrained  observer?  Which  factors  are  ordinarily  recognized  only 
by  the  listener  trained  in  speech? 

13.  What  specific  suggestions  are  offered  in  this  chapter  for  the 
development  of  listening  skills? 
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conclusion  for,  278 
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Affectation,  136 
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SI 
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Alliteration,  149-50 
Allusion,  144-45,  223 
"America  Only,"  87 
Amplification,  261-72 

general  principles  of,  261—63 
techniques  of,  266-71 
humor,  268-71 
imagery,  267 
visual  aids,  266-67 
types  of,  263-66 
argumentation,  265 
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exposition,  266 
narration,  263-64 
Analogy,  211-13 
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articulation,  360-61 
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listener's,  358,  360 
patterns  of,  107,  109-10 
speech,  362-63 
of  speech  purposes,  88—89 
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Antithesis,  expressed,  141—42 
Appeal 

emotional;  see  Emotional  appeals 
ethical;  see  Ethical  appeal 
gestures  of,  322 
Appeals,     comparative    eflFectiveness 

of,  58 
Argumentation,   265;   see  also   Con- 
ventional reasoning;  Operational 
reasoning 
Aristotle,  9,  12,  16,  70,  204,  227,  228, 

235,  255,  273 
Articulation,  331 

common  deficiencies  of,  343—45 
Articulation  analysis,  360—61 
Arousing  speech,  79 

subjects  for,  84 
Assertions,  223 
Attention,   factors   of   advantage   in, 

247-48 
Attention-getting   devices,   74,   248- 

49,  283 
Attitude 

and  emotional  appeal,  195 
evaluation  of,  356 
importance  of,  39 
Audience  analysis,  45-66,  253-54 
characteristics  in 
community,  55 
group,  55-56 
individual,  49-55 
age,  50-51 
attitudes,  52-54 
education,  51 
intelhgence,  50 
knowledge  of  topic,  52 
occupation,  52 
sex,  51 
cluster,  48-49 
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INDEX 


Audience  analysis  ( Cont. ) 

directed   and   controlled   thinking 

in,  56-57 
importance  of,  45 
principles  of,  47-^9 
sources  for,  45-46 
specific,  57-60 
summary  of,  61—63 
Audience  interest 

selection  of  topic  for,  26,  33 
speech  to  secure,  74 

conclusion  for,  276 

subjects  for,  83 
Audience  response,  12-13 
circular,  56 
desired,  determination  of,  28—29, 

34 
general,  70-73 

emotional,  72,  73 

estlietic,  72,  74 

ethical,  72,  74 

intellectual,  71,  73 
specific,  73-74 
Authoritarian  evidence,  209 
Autosuggestion  techniques,  308-10 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  86 

Balanced  sentence,  141-^2 

Basic  drives,  185-86 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  7,  82,  85,  171 

Behef 

determiners  of,  183-85 

emotion  and,  183 

satisfaction  and,  185—92 

speech  to  secure,  79—80 
conclusion  for,  278 
subjects  for,  84 
Belligerent  use  of  words,  137-38 
Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  86 
Bernhardt,  Sarah,  194 
Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  7,  85 
Bibliography,  sample,  102—4 
Bilbo,  Theodore,  85 
Bill  of  Rights,  3 
Biographical   sketches,   subjects   for, 

85-86 
Biographical  sources,  29-30,  102 
Black,  Hugo  L.,  7,  171 
Black,  Jeremiah,  86 
Blaine,  James  G.,  171 
"Blue  Bird,  The,"  87 


Bodily  action,  12,  24,  38,  313-19; 
see  also  Gestures 

emotional  appeal  through,  195 

evaluation  of,  355 

as    means    of    tension    reduction, 
306-7 
Booth,  Evangeline,  86 
Borah,  WiUiam  E.,  86 
Bradford,  Mary  Davison,  86 
Braille,  128 
Brandeis,  Louis,  147 
Briefs,  118 
Brooks,  Phillips,  86 
Bryan,  WiUiam  Jennings,  7,  86,  194 
Bryan,  William  Lowe,  277 
Bryant,  WiUiam  CuUen,  86 
Bunche,  Ralph  J.,  280-81 
Bund  speakers,  56 
Burtt,  H.  E.,  59 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  85 

Caesar,  Julius,  15 

Calhoun,  John  C,  7,  86,  171,  172 

Cannon,  Walter  B.,  181-82 

Card  catalog,  library,  95-97 

Card  stacking,  176 

Categorical  syllogisms,  219—20 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  86 

Causal  relation,  112,  213-15,  240 

Central  idea,  definition  of,  108 

Characteristics,  analysis  of;  see  Audi- 
ence analysis 

Chase,  Stuart,  142-43 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  236 

Choate,  Rufus,  7,  86,  172 

Chronological  order,  111 

ChurchiU,  Sir  Winston,  86,  310 

Cicero,  9,  155 

Circular  response,  56 

Clark,  Champ,  85 

Clay,  Henry,  7,  86,  171 

Cliches,  145 

Climactic  construction,  142 

Cluster  analysis,  48-49 

Colloquialisms,  151 

Common  Sense,  5 

Community  characteristics,  55 

Community  as  information  source, 
29-30 

Comparative  effectiveness  of  appeals, 
58 


I 
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Conciliation  Address,  82 
Conclusions,  22,  31,  35,  273-80 
content  of,  274-79 
dangers  in,  279 
length  of,  279 

nature  and  purpose  of,  273—74 
outline  for,  36 
Concrete  words,  136-37 
Confidence,  building  of,  300-312 
by  increasing  skills   and   abilities, 

305-6 
techniques  for,  305-10 
autosuggestion,  308-10 
conversion,  308 
distraction,  310 
tension-reduction,  306-8 
understanding     of     problem      in, 
302-4 
Confusing  speech,  77—78 
conclusion  for,  277-78 
subjects  for,  83-84 
Connectives  in  outlines,  116-17,  118 
Constitution,  Federal,  3,  173 
Content  oudine,  118,  119 
Controlled  thinking,  56-57 
Conventional  reasoning,  202-26 
analogy,  211-13 
basic  premises  of,  205 
basic  principles  of,  210-11 
causal  relation,  213—15 
deduction,  219-21 
definitions  of  terms  used  in,  205-6 
dilemma,  222 
induction,  215-18 
limitations  of,  235—37 
elementalism,  235—36 
emotionalized  thinking,  237 
identification,  236 
projection,  237 
signal  reactions,  236 
two-valued  orientation,  236 
sources  of  evidence  for,  208-10 
and  speech  support,  211,  222-23 
truncated  syllogisms,  221 
value  judgments,  218-19 
Conversation-like  words,  138-39 
Conversion  techniques,  308 
Conwell,  Russell,  86,  223,  263 
Cook,  Joseph,  86 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  85 
Coordination  in  oudining,  114 


Corax  of  Syracuse,  8 
Counting  gestures,  321 
Cox,  Leonard,  9 

Darrow,  Clarence,  86,  255 
Davis,  Jefferson,  86 
Deduction,  219-21,  240 
Deliberative  speech,  70 
Delivery,  37-40,  291-99 

definition  of,  292 

extempore,  293 

impromptu,  295 

memorized,  293-94 

memory  devices  for,  295—97 

mental  attitudes  in,  297-98 

notes  for;  see  Notes 

oral  practice  for,  32,  296 

by  reading,  294-95 

timing  of,  37 
Demosthenes,  8,  14,  155,  301 
Derived  ethical  appeal,  171-72 
Describing  gestures,  321 
Description,  264-65 
Descriptive  pattern,  109 
Dewey,  John,  111,204 
Dewey,  Thomas  E.,  86 
Dewey  Decimal  System,  96 
Dilemma,  222 
Direct  discourse,  145 
Direct  question,  140-41 
Directed  thinking,  56—57 
Disjunctive  syllogisms,  221 
Disraeli,  301 

Distraction  techniques,  310 
Dividing  gestures,  321 
Dix,  Dorothy,  86 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  7,  172 
Drum  language,  African,  128 
Drummond,  Henry,  86 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  78 

Educational  level  of  audience,  adap- 
tation to,  51-52 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  7,  171 

Effectiveness  of  appeals,  compara- 
tive, 58 

Ego-building  stereotypes,  189 

Ego  satisfaction  and  emotional  ap- 
peal, 196 

Egyptian  manuscripts,  importance  of 
speech  stressed  in,  7 
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Ehrensberger,  Ray,  250-51 
Einstein,  Albert,  204,  234 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  15 
Elementalism,  235-36 
Elided  syllogisms,  221 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  85 
Emotion 

and  belief,  183 
and  ethical  appeal,  164-65 
evaluation  of,  357 
nature  of,  180-83 
Emotional  appeals,  179—201 
nature  of,  179-80 
specific,  196-98 
speech  factors  in,  192—96 
attitude,  195 
ideas,  192-93 
language,  193-94 
voice  and  bodily  action,  194—95 
techniques  in  use  of,  198—99 
Emotional  response,  72,  73 
Emotionalized  tliinking,  237 
Emotionally  loaded  words,  135 
Empathy,  167,  195 
Emphasis,  250-51 
gestures  for,  322 
repetition  for,  223,  250 
Enjoyment 

and  emotional  appeal,  197—98 
and  ethical  appeal,  171 
Entertaining  speech,  80-81 

subjects  for,  85 
Enthymeme,  228 
Epigram,  144 
Esthetic  response,  72,  74 
Ethical  appeal,  161-78 

acquisition  of,  techniques  for,  174— 

75 
derived,  171-72 
ethics  of,  176 
factors  in,  164-74 
external,  172-74 
mental  attitudes,  169-71 
enjoyment,  171 
fairness,  170-71 
objectivity,  169 
self-confidence,  169—70 
sincerity,  169 
tact,  170 
personal  qualifications,  164-68 


delivery,  166-67 
emotion,  164-65 
empathy,  167 
intellect,  164 
knowledge,  165-66 
language,  167-68 

and  halo  effect,  175 

nature  and  definition  of,  161—63 
Ethical  response,  72-73,  74 
Euchd,  204,  233,  234 
Euphony,  149 

Evaluations,  349,  350,  35^-65;  see 
also  Listening 

attitude,  356 

blanks  used  for,  357-63 

of  bodily  action,  355 

of  emotion,  357 

language,  356 

speech,  353-57 

thought,  357 

of  voice,  355 
Evaluative  speech,  75 

conclusion  for,  277 

subjects  for,  83-84 
Evans,  Dina  R.,  15 
Evarts,  Wilfiam  Maxwell,  7,  171 
Evidence,  23,  34-35;  see  also  Sup- 
port 

authoritarian,  209 
Evidence 

definition  of,  205 

experiential,  209—10 

experimental,  208 

historical,  208 

philosophical,  208 

religious,  209 

sources  of,  29-30,  208-10 

support  from,  222—23 

traditional,  208 
Experiential  evidence,  209-10 
Experimental  evidence,  208 
Exposition,  266 
Expressed  antithesis,  141-42 
Extempore  delivery,  293 

Facilitation,  social,  56 

Facts;     see    Evidence;     Information 

sources 
Fairness  and  ethical  appeal,  170-71 
Federal  Constitution,  3,  173 
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Feedback,  sensitivity  to,  47-48 
Fifth  Amendment,  244-45 
Figures  of  speech,  142-^4 
Fine  writing,  145 

example  of,  152—53 
First  Amendment,  3 
Florid  style,  145 

example  of,  152—53 
Folk  philosophy,  208 
Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  15,  86,  295 
Freedom  of  speech,  3 
Fulbright,  Senator  William,  144 
Fmictional  outline,  118,  120 

Garfield,  James  A.,  86 
General-background  sources,  101 
Generalizations,  215,  216-18,  240 
Geographical  divisions,  110—11 
German  propaganda,  5 
Gestalt,  21,  161 
Gestures,  12,  38,  319-26 

of  appeal,  322 

appropriateness  of,  320 

basic,  38,  324 

common  faults  of,  325—26 

coordination  of,  319 

desirable,  characteristics  of,  325 

dividing,  describing,  and  counting, 
321 

for  emphasis,  322 

individuality  of,  319 

locative,  321 

motivation  of,  320-21 

number  of,  increasing  of,  323 

placating  and  quieting,  321-22 

planes  of,  324-25 

rejecting,  322 

restraint  in  use  of,  320 

suggestive,  322-23 

timing  of,  319-20 
Gettysburg  Address,  86,  150-53 
Gladden,  Washington,  86 
Goff,  Nathan,  86 
Golden  Rule,  16,  176 
Gompers,  Samuel,  7,  171 
Goodrich,  Chauncy  AUen,  291,  292 
Gough,  John  B.,  86 
Graduate     School    of    Savings    and 
Loan  public  speaking  course,  6 
Grady,  Henry  W.,  7,  82,  86,  171,  265 


Greece,  development  of  public  speak- 
ing in,  8 

Gregariousness  and  emotional  appeal, 
197-98 

Group  characteristics,  55-56 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  86 
Halo  eflfect,  175 
Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  86 
Health  and  emotional  appeal,  196 
Henry,  Patrick,  7,  86,  172 
Hilliard,  Henry  Washington,  85 
Historical  categories  of  speeches,  70 
Historical    development    of    speech, 

7-9 
Historical  evidence,  208 
Historical  pattern,  109 
Hitler,  Adolf,  16,  56,  78,  80n.,  145 
HoHingwortli,  H.  L.,  58,  249-50 
Homer,  7 
Homophones,  131 
Hughes,  Bishop  Edwin,  85 
Humorous  speech,  81,  268-71 

conclusion  for,  274-75 

subjects  for,  85 
Hurley,  Patrick  J.,  85 
Hutchins,  Robert  Maynard,  15 
Hyperbole,  144 
Hypotheses,  215,  216,  240 
Hypothetical  syllogisms,  220-21 

Ideas  and  emotional  appeal,  192-93 

Iliad,  7 

Illustrations,  37,  223,  264 

Imagery,  267-68 

Impressive  speech,  78—79 

conclusion  for,  277 

subjects  for,  83-84 
Impromptu  speaking,  295 
Included  middle,  principle  of,  233 
Individual  characteristics;  see  Audi- 
ence analysis 
Induction,  215-18,  240 
Information  sources,  91-105 

biographical,  29-30,  102 

commimity,  29-30 

general-background,  101 

library,  29-30,  94-98,  100-102 

note-taking  from,  98-100 

other  persons,  93-94 
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Information  sources  ( Cont. ) 

periodical  indexes,  97,  101 

speaker,  92r-93 

statistical,  101 
Informative  speech,  74—75 

comparison     of     with     persuasive 
speech,  252-53 

conclusion  for,  276-77 

subjects  for,  83 
Ingalls,  John  James,  86 
Ingersoll,  Robert  G.,  7,  86,  171 
Instruction  of  Ptah-hotep,  7 
Intellect  and  ethical  appeal,  164 
Intellectual  response,  71,  73 
Intellectual    support;    see    Conven- 
tional    reasoning;     Operational 
reasoning 
Intelligence  of  audience,  adaptation 

to,  50 
Interest,  audience;  see  Audience  in- 
terest 
Interest-arousing  speech,  74 

conclusion  for,  276 

subjects  for,  83 
Interestingness,  factors  of,  191 
Interests,  types  of,  189-92 
International    Index    of    Periodicals, 

97,  101 
Introductions,  22,  31,  35,  280-84 

content  of,  280-83 

dangers  in,  284 

length  of,  283-84 

nature  and  purpose  of,  280 

outline  for,  35 
Isocrates,  8,  12,  15,  354 
Iteration,  223 

Jenkins,  Burris,  86 

Jenks,  V/ard,  14 

Jersild,  A.  T.,  250 

Joan  of  Arc,  3 

Johnson,  Andrew,  86 

Jordan,  Da^dd  Starr,  86 

Judgments,  value,  218-19,  234-35 

Keller,  Helen,  172 
Key-sentence  notes,  124—25 
Key-word  notes,  123 
"King  Coal  Is  Still  on  the  Throne," 
87 


Knowledge  and  ethical  appeal,  165- 
66 

Language,  12,  23,  127-57;  see  also 
Sentences;  Style;  Words 
African  dnmi,  128 
appeals  in  use  of 
emotional,  193—94 
ethical,  167-68 
evaluation  of,  356 
figures  of  speech,  142—44 
nature  and  definition  of,  127-30 
phrases,  139-40 

transitional,  285-86 
social  standards  of,  135-36 
spoken,  common  faults  of,  130-31 
support  from,  223 
Leadership,  15 
Levels  of  reaction,  231 
Lewis,  John  L.,  7 

Library,  use  of,  29,  94-98,  100-102 
Library  of  Congress  system,  96-97 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  7,  86,  150,  171, 

172 
Listener's  analysis,  358,  360 
Listening,  349-65;  see  also  Evalua- 
tions 
aspects  of,  349-50 
factors  related  to,  351-52 
preparation  for,  350—51 
reasons  for,  351 
skills  involved  in 

improvement  of,  352—53 
suggestions  for  development  of, 
363-64 
Litotes,  143-44 
Liverpool  Address,  82,  86 
Locative  gestures,  321 
Logic;   see   Conventional  reasoning; 

Operational  reasoning 
Logical  pattern,  110 
Longinus,  72,  155 
Loose  sentence,  141 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  274,  276 
Luce,  Clare  Boothe,  86 

MacArthur,   General  Douglas,  340- 

41 
Main-idea  organization,  110-13 
Main  points,  determination  of,  30 
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"Man  Thinking,"  87 
Marshall,  John,  86 
Materials 

analysis  and  organization  of;  see 
Organization  plans 

finding  of;  see  Information  sources 
Meaningless  words,  137 
Memorized  delivery,  293-94 
Memory  devices,  295—97 
Metaphors,  144,  212 
Metonymy,  143 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  204 
Milton,  John,  131 
Mnemonics,  296 
Modern  speech,  growth  of,  9 
Moore,  Glenn,  15 
Morris,  Gouvemeur,  85 
Morse  code,  128,  130 
Motives,  influence  of,  186-87 
Multiordinal  nature  of  words,  238 
Murray,  William  H.,  86 
Mussolini,  Benito,  16 

"Naboth's  Vineyard,"  87 
Name  calling,  176 
Narration,  263-64 
Negations,  223 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  15 
"New  South,  The,"  82,  265 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  204 
Non-Aristotelian   reasoning,   228-29, 
234;   see  also  Operational  rea- 
soning 
Noncontradiction,  principle  of,  233 
Nonidentity,  principle  of,  232 
Norris,  George,  86 
Notes,  31,  32,  36,  122-25 

from  information  sources,  98-100 

key-sentence,  124—25 

key-word,  123 

simple  list,  123 

topical,  123 

Objectivity  and  ethical  appeal,  169 
Occasion,  importance  of,  60 
Occupation    and   audience    analysis, 

52 
Odyssey,  7-8 
"On  the  Crown,"  14 
Opening  sentences,  283 


Operational  reasoning,  204—5,  227- 

42 
application  of,  238-39 
basic  principles  of,  232-34 
characteristics  of,  234 
definitions  of  terms  used  in,  229— 

30 
postulates  of,  237-38 
sources  of  evidence  for,  208-10 
tests  of,  239-40 
value  judgments,  234—35 
Oral  practice,  32,  296 
Organization  plans,  106-7 
definition  of,  107 
orders  used  in,  110-13 

causal  relation,  112 

chronological.  111 

problem-solving,  111-12 

psychological,  112—13 

spatial,  110-11 

topical,  112 
outlines;  see  Outlining 
patterns  of  analysis  for,  107,  109- 
10 
Orientation,  two-valued,  236 
Outhning,  35-36,  107-8,  113-26 
connectives  used  in,  116-17,  118 
content,  118,  119 
coordination  in,  114 
functional,  118,  120 
main  heads,  order  of,  115-16 
mechanics  of,  116-21 
sequence  in,  114 
subordination  in,  114 
symbolization  in,  114—15 
Overused  figures,  145 

Paine,  Thomas,  5 

Paragraphs,  transitional,  286-87 

Parallel  sentences,  142 

Parker,  Theodore,  7 

Parrish,  Wayland  Maxfield,  256 

Participation,  audience;  see  Audience 

response 
Patterns  of  analysis,  107,  100-10 
Pauses,  339-40,  341-42 
Pericles,  15 
Periodic  sentence,  141 
Periodical  indexes,  97,  101 
Personality  improvement,  14—15 
Personification,  142 
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Persuasive  speech,  243—60 

and  audience  analysis,  253—59 

comparison    of    with    informative 
speech,  252-53 

conclusion  for,  278—79 

nature  of,  243-47 

psychological     factors     of,     247- 
52 
emphasis,  250-51 
getting  attention,  247-49 
heightening     of     suggestibility, 

249-50 
values  of  support,  251—52 

techniques  for,  258—59 
Phillips,  Arthur  Edward,  70 
Phillips,  Wendell,  7,  85,  171 
Philosophical  evidence,  208 
Phonation,  329 
Phrases,  139-40 

transitional,  285—86 
Placating  gestures,  321-22 
Plato,  91,  188 
Polarization,  56 
Position  and  stance,  38 
Posture,  317-18 

Power  and  emotional  appeal,  197 
Practice,  oral,  32,  296 
Preparation;  see  Speech  preparation 
"Present  Danger,  The,"  87 
Preston,  Wilham  C,  86 
Problem-solving  order,  111-12 
Problem-solving  pattern,  109—10 
Projection,  difficulty  of,  237 
Pronunciation,  135,  136 

word  hst  for  practice  in,  346-47 
Propaganda  campaigns,  cost  of,  5 
Psychological  order,  112-13 
Psychological  pattern,  110 
Ptah-hotep,  7 
Public  speaking;  see  also  Speech 

common  faults  of,  130—31 

definition  of,  9-10 

factors  in,  10—13 

individual  improvement  of,  possi- 
bilities for,  13-14 

physical  elements  of,  9-10 
Purposes;  see  Speech  purposes 

Question  techniques,  140-41 
Quieting  gestures,  321-22 
Quintihan,  9,  162 
Quotations,  selection  of,  98-99 


Race  preservation  and  emotional  ap- 
peal, 196-97 

Rating  form,  357-58,  359 

Reaction 

levels  of,  231 
signal,  236 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, 97,  101 

Reading  of  speeches,  294—95 

Reasoning;  see  Conventional  reason- 
ing; Operational  reasoning 

Reception  and  transmission  of  speech, 
328-32 

Rehearsal,  oral,  32,  296 

Rejecting  gestures,  322 

Religious  evidence,  209 

Renaissance,  9 

Repetition    as    emphasis    technique, 
223,  250 

Reputation    and    emotional    appeal, 
196 

Resonation,  329 

Response;  see  Audience  response 

Responsibility,  social,  15-17 

Reuther,  Walter  P.,  7 

Rhetoric,  16,  227 

Rhetorical  proof,  243 

Rhetorical  question,  140-41 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  86 

Roosevelt,   Franklin  D.,   7,    12,   29- 
30,  86,  135,  295 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  7,  86,  335 

Rose,  Forest,  14,  15 

Russell,  Bertrand,  204 

Russian  propaganda,  5 


St.  Augustine,  15 

St.  Paul,  3 

Sample  bibliography,  102-4 

Satisfaction  and  behef,  185-92 

Security  and  emotional  appeal,  197 

SeH-conndence   and   ethical   appeal, 

169-70 
Self-introduction,  280-81 
Sensiti\dty  to  feedback,  47-48 
Sentences,  139-42 

balanced,  141-42 

loose,  141 

opening,  283 

parallel,  142 

periodic,  141 
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question,  140-41 
transitional,  286-87 
Sentiments,  influence  of,  187-88 
Sequence  in  outlining,  114 
Sex  as  factor  in  audience  analysis,  51 
Shakespeare,  William,  131 
Shaw,  Anna  Howard,  86 
Sheen,  Bishop  Fulton  J.,  86 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  801 
Signal  reactions,  236 
Similes,  144,  212 
Sincerity  and  ethical  appeal,  169 
Slang,  135-36,  151 
Slogans,  194,  239 
Smoke     signals,     American     Indian, 

128 
Social  facilitation,  56 
Social  responsibility,  15-17 
Socially  satisfying  stereotypes,  189 
Sockman,  Ralph  W.,  86 
Socrates,  3,  219 
Source     material;     see     Information 

sources 
Sources  of  evidence,  29-30,  208-10 
Sources  of  information;  see  Informa- 
tion sources 
Spatial  order,  110-11 
Speech;  see  also  Public  speaking 
definitions  of,  128-29 
evaluations  of,  353—57 
historical  development  of,  7-9 
individual  need  for,  5-7 
modern,  growth  of,  9 
social  need  for,  3—5 
transmission  and  reception  of,  328- 
32 
Speech  analysis,  362-63 
Speech  preparation,  21—36 
frequent  mistakes  in,  24-25 
steps  in,  25-32 

conclusion  and  introduction,  31 
desired  response,  determination 

of,  28-29,  34 
main  points,  determination  of, 

30 
notes,  preparation  of,  31-32,  36 
oral  practice,  32,  296 
selection  and  narrowing  of  sub- 
ject, 26-28,  33-34 
supporting   evidence,    obtaining 
of,  29-30,  34-35 
summary  of,  33-36 


Speech  purposes,  22,  28-29,  69-89 

analysis  of,  88-89 

to  arouse,  79 

choosing  of,  81-82 

to  confuse,  77-78 

to  entertain,  80-81 

to  evaluate,  75-76 

historical  development  of  classifi- 
cation of,  70 

to  impress,  78-79 

to  inform,  74-75 

to  interest,  74 

to  secure  action,  76-77 

to  secure  belief,  79-80 

suitable  subjects  for,  82-85 
Speech  training,  specific  goals  of,  14- 
17 

leadership,  15 

personality  improvement,  14-15 

social  responsibihty,  15-17 
Stalin,  Joseph,  16,  94 
Stance  and  position,  38 
Stassen,  Harold  E.,  86 
Statistical  sources,  101 
Stereotypes,  173,  188-89 
Stevens,  Thaddeus,  86 
Strong,  Josiah,  86 
Style,  145-55 

definition  of,  146 

desirable  attributes  of,  149-50 

difficulty  of,  148 

examples  of,  150-53 

importance  of,  146-47 

improvement  of,  154—55 

oral  versus  written,  147 
Subjects,  82-86 

narrowing  of,  27-28,  33-34 

steps  in  selection  of,  25,  26 
Subordination  in  outlining,  114 
Suggestibility,    heightening    of,    57, 

249-50 
Suggestive  gestures,  322-23 
Sumner,  Charles,  7,  171,  172 
Sun  Tzu,  5 

Support,  23,  34,  211;  see  also  Evi- 
dence 

from  evidence,  222—23 

intellectual;  see  Conventional  rea- 
soning; Operational  reasoning 

from  language,  223 

sources    of    evidence    for,    29-30, 
208-10 
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Support  (Cont.) 

values  of,  251-52 
Syllogisms,  219-21 
Symbolic  nature  of  words,   129-30, 

133-35,  204,  230-31,  236 
Symbolization  in  outlining,  114-15 
Synecdoche,  143 

Tact  and  ethical  appeal,  170 
Taft,  Robert  A.,  86 
Talmage,  T.  DeWitt,  86 
Teaching  of  Ke'gemna,  The,  7 
Tension-reduction  techniques, 

306-8 
Thinking,  10-11 

directed  and  controlled,  56-57 

emotionalized,  237 
Thomas,  Lowell,  6 
Thomas,  Norman,  7,  86 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  86 
Thomdike,  E.  L.,  48,  246 
Thought  content,  10-11 

evaluation  of,  357 
Thought  support;   see  Conventional 
reasoning;    Operational    reason- 
ing 
"Time  Is  Running  Out,"  87 
Timing 

of  gestures,  319-20 

of  speech,  37 
Titles,  86-87 
Topical  notes,  123 
Topical  order,  112 
Topics,  27-28,  33-34,  86 

do's   and   don'ts   for   selection   of, 
87-88 
Transitions,  284-87 
Tracy,  James  A.,  15 
Traditional  evidence,  208 
Traditional   reasoning;   see   Conven- 
tional reasoning 
Transitions,  284-87 
Transmission      and      reception      of 

speech,  328-32 
Trite  expressions,  145 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  86 
Truncated  syllogisms,  221 
Twain,  Mark,  85 
Two-valued  orientation,  236 


Ulysses,  144 

Value  judgments,  218-19,  234-35 
Vandenberg,  John  W.,  86 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  86 
Visual  aids,  74,  266-67 
Vocabularies,  50,  131-32 
Voice,  11,  38-39,  327-48 
basic  principles  of,  333-45 
loudness,  333—34 
pitch,  334-37 
quahty,  337-39 
time,  339-42 
emotional  appeal  through,  194-95 
evaluation  of,  355 
physical  mechanism  of,  328—32 
Voice  analysis,  360-61 
Voice  of  America,  5 
Vulgarisms,  135—36 

Wants,  198 

definition  of,  189 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  7,  82,  171 
Washington,  George,  229 
Webster,  Daniel,  7,  86,  172,  301 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance,"  87 
Weld,  Theodore  Dwight,  86 
Wesley,  John,  7,  85 
"Which  Knew  Not  Joseph,"  87 
Williams,  Roy  Tihnan,  86 
Who's  Who  in  America,  29 
Wilson,  Thomas,  9 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  7 
Word  list  for  pronunciation  practice, 

346-47 
Words 

belligerent  use  of,  137-38 

concrete  and  abstract,  136—37 

conversation-like,  138—39 

emotionally  loaded,  135 

meaningless,  137 

multiordinal  nature  of,  238 

signal  reactions  to,  236 

summary  of  nature  of,  139 

symbolic  nature  of,  129-30,  133- 
35,  204,  230-31,  236 

transitional,  285-86 

Yancey,  WilHam  Lowndes,  7, 171 
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